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FOREWORD 


This  volume  is  a collection  of  preliminary  statements  prepared  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a Democracy  in  the  process  of  formu- 
lating its  reports  and  program  of  action.  The  purpose  in  issuing  these 
statements  is  to  provide  material  for  interested  persons  and  groups  to 
supplement  the  General  Report  of  the  Conference,  adopted  January  19,  1940, 
and  now  available  in  printed  form,  during  the  interval  before  the  final, 
more  comprehensive  report  of  the  Report  Committee  is  published. 

The  material  in  these  preliminary  statements  was  assembled  by  the 
research  staff  of  the  Conference  and  by  others  who  collaborated  with  the 
staff.  In  connection  with  each  subject,  a group  of  Conference  members  was 
called  together  one  or  more  times  for  consultation  and  discussion.  (An 
exception  is  Library  Service  for  Children,  which  was  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  other  subjects,  such  as  Schools  and  Leisure— Time  Services.)  About 
160  Conference  members  participated  actively  as  experts  in  this  preliminary 
work.  Each  preliminary  statement  was  studied  by  the  Report  Committee  of  27 
members  and  was  revised  in  the  light  of  suggestions  by  this  Committee  and 
by  the  groups  participating  in  the  discussions. 

During  the  Conference  sessions,  January  18-20,  1940,  the  preliminary 
statements  were  discussed  in  group  meetings.  The  suggestions  made  in  these 
group  discussions  and  revisions  suggested  by  the  Report  Committee  and  staff 
have  been  embodied  as  far  as  possible  in  the  statements  contained  in  this 
publication. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  preliminary  statements  have  not  been 
acted  upon  formally  by  the  discussion  groups,  by  the  Report  Committee,  or  by 
the  Conference  as  a whole.  Only  the  General  Report  of  the  Conference  has 
been  officially  adopted.  The  preliminary  statements,  however,  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  General  Report.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  supplementary 
to  it  and  as  an  aid  in  obtaining  original  source  materials  for  more  detailed 
study  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  General  Report  of  the  Conference  which  has  already  been  issued, 
and  the  final  report  now  in  preparation,  deal  with  some  subjects  besides 
those  discussed  in  the  preliminary  statements.  They  contain  sections  on  the 
family,  on  democratic  goals,  and  on  problems  of  administration.  In  both  the 
general  report  and  the  final  report  the  family  is  regarded  as  the  primary 
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social  unit  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual  child  in  the  family  is  the 
central  theme. 

Although  this  publication  does  not  constitute  a single  integrated 
document,  the  preliminary  statements  are  closely  related  because  each  deals 
with  an  important  aspect  of  the  central  interest — the  conditions  and  needs 
of  children  in  the  United  States  today,  and  their  relation  to  society  as  a 
whole.  The  Report  Committee  believes  that  this  publication  will  be  useful 
to  individuals  and  groups  cooperating  in  National,  State,  and  local  spheres 
in  carrying  out  the  program  of  action  recommended  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a Democracy. 

HOMER  FOLKS, 

Chairman,  Report  Committee. 


THE  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES  OF  FAMILIES 
AND  COMMUNITIES 


(1) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  health  and  well-being  of  children  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  integrity,  economic  security,  and  general  well-being  of  the  family.  The 
first  White  House  Conference  emphasized  home  care  for  dependent  children. 

The  development  of  mothers'  pensions  and  the  enlarged  program  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  under  the  Social  Security  Act  have  the  same  focus.  This  is 
true,  too,  of  the  extension  of  foster  care  of  dependent  children.  All  these 
measures  indicate  the  weight  given  by  society  to  the  family  as  the  primary 
social  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  children. 

It  is  important  to  prevent  family  break-down  and  to  provide  substitute 
care  in  foster  homes  where  break-down  occurs.  But  the  provision  of  adequate 
economic  security  for  the  normally  constituted  family  is  of  much  wider 
concern . 

There  are  two  approaches  to  the  problem.  One  is  through  measures  de- 
signed to  raise  the  income  of  wage-earning  and  farm  families,  which  consti- 
tute nearly  63  percent  of  all  nonrelief  families  in  the  United  States.  ^ The 
other  is  to  increase  those  public  or  private  community  servioes  for  children 
which  are  supplementary  to  family  resources  and  have  in  effect  provided  some 
equalization  of  opportunity  for  children;  for  example,  schools,  clinics, 
organized  recreation  programs,  and  low-cost  housing  projects.  Under  present 
conditions  both  approaches  are  necessary. 

A variety  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  basic  family  income  in 
the  United  States.  Trade  unions  have  gained  in  bargaining  power  and  have 
been  effective  instruments  in  maintaining  or  increasing  wage  scales.  The 
twentieth  century  has  seen  the  growth  of  wage  and  hour  regulation,  and  there 
is  now  national  recognition  of  this  type  of  action  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  Although  many  categories  of  workers  are  still  ex- 
cluded, effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  principle  to  wider  groups.  The 
State  of  Washington  and  Alaska,^  for  example,  have  maximum-hour  laws  for 
domestic  employees,  and  Wisconsin  has  a minimum-wage  law  for  this  group. 
Child— labor  standards  in  industrial  employment  are  effective  not  only  in 
protecting  children  directly,  but  in  eliminating  from  the  labor  market  the 
competition  of  these  earners  whose  wages  are  very  low.  A variety  of  meas- 

1 Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  26.  National  Resources  Committee. 
Washington,  August  1938. 

2 Alaska  has  established  a minimum  wage  for  all  women  employees. 
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ures  such  as  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Acts  and  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  have  been  developed  to  increase  farm 
prices  and  to  extend  credit  resources  for  farmers,  thereby  increasing  the 
income  of  farm  families. 

Community  services  to  children  have  grown,  both  those  which  directly 
affect  children  and  others  indirect  but  important  in  their  effect  on  chil- 
dren. A significant  trend  has  been  the  increasing  role  of  public  agencies 
in  meeting  community  needs.  The  maternal  and  child-health  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  operating  in  each  State  in  the  Union,  as  are  those 
for  crippled  children.  School  feeding  has  become  an  accepted  practice.®  The 
food— stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  to  needy  fami- 
lies is  being  expanded.  Public  housing  projects  must  also  be  counted  as 
measures  improving  the  health  and  welfare  of  children.  The  school  has  found 
increasing  place  in  community  life,  cooperating  in  many  places  with  health 
and  recreation  agencies.  Children  go  to  school  earlier  and  stay  longer  in 
1940  than  they  did  in  1920  and  1930.  They  also  receive  a wider  variety  of 
services  and  benefits  in  connection  with  the  school. 

Private  groups  have  also  given  community  service  and  have  increased 
our  knowledge  and  improved  our  care  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  children. 
Research  foundations  and  other  social  agencies  have  conducted  studies  and 
experiments  in  provision  of  services. 

A conference  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children  must  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  these  trends.  They  may  foreshadow  important  structural  changes 
in  the  national  economy — changes  growing  out  of  significant  shifts  of 
opinion  regarding  relative  social  values.  Before  the  citizen  of  any  Ameri- 
can community  can  judge  the  desirability  of  such  changes  it  is  important  to 
look  at  a Nation-wide  picture  of  America's  children,  at  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  their  families,  and  at  the  question  which  this  raises  of  what 
minimum  standard  is  essential  and  possible  to  maintain  in  the  light  of  the 
demands  for  a democratic  way  of  life  in  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

3 The  extent  of  this  practice  is  indicated  by  the  following  information  received  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau:  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  estimates  that  the  agencies 
with  which  it  is  cooperating,  including  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  National  Youth 
Administration,  State  welfare  agencies,  public-health  services,  and  other  State  and  local 
groups,  are  providing  lunches  daily  for  3 million  children  in  33,000  schools.  This  involves 
in  the  aggregate  a monthly  distribution  of  approximately  25  million  pounds  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

A survey  made  in  January  1940  showed  that  the  Work  Projects  Administration  school- 
lunch  projects  were  serving  hot  lunches  tc  1,129,000  children  each  school  day  in  11,200 
schools.  In  addition,  44,000  children  enrolled  in  15,050  Work  Projects  Administration 
nursery  schools  are  also  provided  daily  with  a midday  lunch  and  supplementary  food  as 
needed.  Work  Projects  Administration  school-lunch  projects  are  in  operation  in  all  but  two 
States,  Delaware  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  many  communities  school  lunches  are  being  provided  by  the  board  of  education  or 
by  local  welfare  agencies  and  service  clubs. 
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WHERE  ARE  AMERICA'S  CHILDREN? 

There  are  36  million  children  under  16  in  the  United  States.  ^ As  the 
population  is  not  increasing  so  rapidly  as  it  did  once,  there  are  fewer 
children  in  this  country  than  there  were  a decade  ago.  In  1930  there  were 
approximately  38  million.  In  1950  there  will  be  still  fewer  than  there  are 
now.  For  a time  at  least  a continued  shrinkage  in  the  child  population  can 
be  anticipated.  Perhaps  because  of  this  trend,  we  are  in  a better  position 
than  ever  before  to  undertake  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  chil- 
dren throughout  the  country. 

A larger  number  of  children  are  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  than  in 
other  States.  There  are  approximately  3 million  in  each,  and  together  they 
haye  nearly  17  percent  of  the  Nation's  children.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  are  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  with  less  than  6 percent  of  the 
Nation's  children.  The  number  of  children  in  Nevada  is  about  seven-tenths 
of  1 percent  of  the  number  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

These  variations  are  not  merely  variations  in  the  density  of  the  total 
population,  for  children  in  the  United  States  are  not  evenly  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  adult  population.  There  are  regions  which  have  propor- 
tionately more  children  than  others.  Farms  have  a higher  percentage  of 
children  in  relation  to  the  adult  population  than  do  cities.  There  are  more 
children  under  5 years  of  age  per  1,000  foreign-born  women  aged  20  to  44 
years  than  among  native  women  of  these  ages.  The  ratio  of  children  under  5 
years  to  women  aged  20  to  44  years  is  higher  for  rural  Negroes  than  for 
rural  whites;  in  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  the  ratio  of  children  to  women 
is  higher  among  whites  than  among  Negroes.^  Poor  people  have  more  children 
than  people  in  the  middle  and  upper  income  levels.  Women  with  only  grade- 
school  education  have  more  children  than  college  women.  ® 

The  regional  variation  in  fertility  is  very  striking.  The  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  have  a higher  proportion  of  children  to 
adults  in  both  native  white  and  Negro  families  than  any  other  regions.  The 
region  including  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  for  example, 
has  twice  as  many  children  under  5 years  of  age  per  1,000  women  aged  20  to 
44  in  the  white  population  as  has  the  white  population  of  the  Pacific 
States.  The  contrast  between  proportion  of  children  in  city  populations  and 

< Estimated  as  of  July  1,  1938,  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  with  the  advice  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

5 Population  Statistics:  National  Data,  pp.  30-39.  National  Resources  Committee. 
Washington,  October  1937. 

® The  Differential  Fertility  and  Potential  Rates  of  Growth  of  Various  Income  and  Edu- 
cational Classes  of  Urban  Populations  in  the  United  States,  by  Bernard  D.  Karpinos  and  Clyde 
V.  Kiser.  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly,  Vol.  17,  No.  4 (October  1939),  p.  376.  For 
further  analysis  see  pp.  367-391. 
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farm  populations  is  equally  striking.  There  is  double  the  proportion  of 
child  population  on  farms  as  compared  with  cities  in  some  areas.  ^ 

If  there  is  to  be  an  approach  to  equality  of  opportunity  for  American 
children  we  would  hope  to  find  more  income  in  families  in  those  areas  where 
there  are  proportionately  more  children;  and  similarly  the  communities  where 
they  are  located  will  need  more  money  for  services  to  children.  Do  we  find 
this  to  be  true?  In  families  of  what  income  levels  and  educational  levels 
are  our  children  actually  found? 

Urban  white  women  of  the  income  level  "$3,000  and  over"  produce  less 
than  half  enough  living  children  to  replace  this  category  of  the  adult 
population  ("net  reproduction  rate"  is  0.42  for  this  income  level).  White 
women  in  cities  in  the  "under  $1,000"  income  group  produce  just  about 
enough  children  to  replace  the  adults  in  their  group  in  the  population  ("net 
reproduction  rate"  is  0.96 — more  than  twice  that  of  the  higher  income 
group) . The  same  contrast  shows  for  different  educational  levels  of  city 
white  women.  For  women  who  had  attended  college,  0.52  is  the  "net  reproduc- 
tion rate";  it  is  0.97  for  those  who  had  attended  less  than  the  seventh 

grade.  ^ All  such  averages  are  indications  only  and  cannot  be  interpreted 
too  closely.  But  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  finding  that  children 
are  concentrated  in  those  families  which  have  the  least  resources  with  which 
to  provide  for  their  children. 

The  figures  just  given  also  show  a familiar  fact,  that  city  popula- 
tions do  not  reproduce  themselves  and  must  depend  on  rural  areas  to  meet  the 

deficit  through  migration.  In  recent  years  unemployment  in  cities  has  led 
to  smaller  migrations  from  country  districts,  ® and  this  has  caused  congestion 
in  rural  areas.  If  this  continues  our  rural  families  will  probably  face  a 
still  more  marked  decline  in  standard  of  living.  A coordinated  program  of 
assisted  migration,  contacting  and  creating  urban  opportunities,  partic- 
ularly in  those  depressed  areas  unsuited  to  permanent  agriculture,  would  be 
an  important  forward  step.  Part  of  such  a program  would  be  improved  and 
differentiated  education,  vocational  and  general,  to  prepare  young  people 

’Population  Statistics:  National  Data,  pp.  30-39. 

"In  the  first  years  of  the  depression  the  normal  movement  from  farms  to  cities  was 
retarded  and  in  1932  reversed;  since  1933,  however,  there  has  again  been  movement  from  farms 
to  cities,  but  in  only  half  the  volume  of  the  twenties.  This  decreased  migration  has  meant 
an  increase  of  farm  population  of  nearly  2 million  since  1930.  A large  part  of  the  increase 
consists  of  young  people  just  entering  the  labor  market  who  formerly  went  to  cities.  (Farm 
Population  Estimates,  January  1,  1939,  p.  7.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1939.  Mimeographed.) 
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I with  rural  habits  and  attitudes  for  urban  life  or  for  twentieth-century 
! agricultural  life. 

In  addition  to  assisted  migration  to  ease  areas  of  population  con- 
I gestion  we  may  expect  increasing  equalization  in  population  distribution 
! through  the  voluntary  control  of  family  size  in  places  and  in  income  levels 
I where  resources  are  meager. 

WHAT  CAN  FAMILIES  OFFER  THEIR  CHILDREN? 

The  most  useful  measure  for  determining  a family's  resources  for  the 
j urban  family,  at  least,  is  that  of  money  income.  Naturally  this  is  not  the 
' only  factor  affecting  the  family’s  living.  Differences  of  management,  of 
: physical  vitality,  of  imagination  make  it  possible  for  one  family  to  get 
along  better  than  another  with  the  same  income.  In  cities,  however,  certain 
! minimum  needs  must  be  met  through  purchase,  and  the  amount  of  money  income  in 
a family  will  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  minimum  needs. 
Even  though  full  recognition  is  given  to  the  limitations  of  a monetary 
standard,  it  is  nevertheless  startling  to  realize  that  in  1935-36  half  of 
America's  29  million  families  of  two  or  more  persons®  had  incomes  of  $1,160 
: or  less.  (This  figure  includes  estimated  value  of  nonmoney  income.) 

Our  knowledge  of  family  incomes  has  been  greatly  extended  by  two  large 
surveys  made  in  1935  and  1936:  The  National  Health  Survey,  of  800,000  urban 
families,  made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  and  the  consumer- 
purchases  study,  of  300,000  American-born  (unbroken)  families  in  urban  and 
rural  areas,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Resources  Committee. 

The  consumer-purchases  study  has  made  available  data  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  family  income  in  the  United  States,  grouped  in  intervals  of  $250.  “ 
More  than  a million  families  in  this  country  had  a yearly  income  below  $250 
in  1935-36.  (This  includes  relief  payments  of  all  kinds.)  More  than  a 
quarter  of  the  Nation's  families  had  yearly  incomes  under  $750.  More  than 
two-fifths  had  incomes  under  $1,000.  Nearly  two-thirds  had  incomes  under 
$1,500.  Less  than  a third  were  families  with  incomes  over  $1,750. 

« Statistical  studies  have  used  varying  definitions  of  the  family.  In  this  section  on 
family  income  the  concept  which  was  used  in  the  consumer-purchases  study  has  been  used,  that 
is,  the  single-person  household  and  members  of  the  household  who  are  not  members  of  a bio- 
legal  family  (boarders,  for  example)  have  been  excluded.  (Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United 
States,  pp.  2,  40.) 

Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  pp.  19,  41. 

» Ibid. , p.  18  ff. 
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The  consumer-purchases  study  has  also  given  a distribution  of  family 
income  by  occupations  for  nonrelief  families.  The  occupational  ladder 
descends  in  the  following  order  according  to  median  family  income: 

Independent  professional 
Salaried  business 
Salaried  professional 
Clerical 

Independent  business 
Wage  earner 
Farmer 

As  wage  earners'  families  include  nearly  40  percent  of  America's 
families  it  is  worth  while  to  look  more  closely  at  the  range  of  income 
in  this  group.  Three  percent  of  the  nonrelief  wage  earners'  families  re- 
ceived less  than  $250  in  the  year  preceding  the  study.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  were  3 percent  which  received  $3,000  and  over.  By  far  the  largest 
number,  57  percent,  had  incomes  within  the  range  $500  to  $1,500. 

A significant  variation  in  the  urban  picture  is  the  difference  in 
income  for  whites  and  Negroes.  In  north  central  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
the  median  income  for  white  families  was  $1,720;  for  Negroes,  $1,095.  In 
southern  cities  of  2,500  and  over  the  discrepancy  was  greatest.  Median 
income  for  white  families  was  $1,570  and  for  Negro  families  $525. 

Farm-family  incomes  are  even  lower.  Fifty  percent  of  nonrelief  farmers 
received  an  annual  income  of  $965  or  less  in  1935-36,  including  estimated 
value  of  home-grown,  home-consumed  products.  Rural  nonfarm  and  village 
families  have  slightly  higher  incomes.  In  1935-36,  38  percent  of  the  village 
and  rural  nonfarm  families  had  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000;  but  52 
percent  of  the  farm  families  (in  contrast  with  27  percent  of  urban  families) 
fall  below  this  figure  (allowing  for  value  of  food  grown  for  home  con- 
sumption) . 

'2  Ibid.,  p.  26.  If  ranked  according  to  average  (mean)  income  instead  of  median  in- 
come the  clerical  group  is  below  the  independent  business  group. 

■3  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  26. 

nibid.,  pp.  28-29. 

>5  Ibid.,  p.  26.  All  families  are  nonrelief  families.  All  figures  on  farm  income  are 
nonrelief  unless  explicitly  stated  to  the  contrary.  If  relief  families  were  included  the 
picture  would  be  worse.  Nonrelief  is  defined  to  mean  those  who  had  received  no  direct 
relief  in  cash  or  kind  from  public  or  private  agencies  and  no  work  relief  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Public  Works  Administration,  and  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. (Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  42.) 

“Figure  for  urban  families  is  computed  from  tables  7 and  8 (pp.  23,  25)  in  Consumer 
Inoomes  in  the  United  States;  figures  for  rural  nonfarm  and  farm  families  from  table  8 (p.  25). 
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Regional  variations  and  variations  of  race  and  tenure  affect  the  rural 
picture.  The  sample  area  included  in  the  consumer-purchases  study  with 
lowest  median  income  for  white  farm  families  was  North  Dakota,  where  drought 
accentuated  difficulties  of  longer  duration.  But  white  farm  operators  in 
Georgia,  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Kansas  show  median  incomes 
nearly  as  low. 

Differences  in  tenure  are  a factor  in  comparing  incomes  of  operators 
and  sharecroppers  in  the  same  area.  White  operators  in  Mississippi,  for 
example,  received  a median  income  of  $1,091;  white  sharecroppers  a median 
income  of  $573.  Negro  operators  received  $575;  Negro  sharecroppers  $416. 

Although  the  incomes  of  farmers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  occupational 
scale,  the  level  of  living  in  farm  families  is  in  some  respects  better  than 
in  urban  low-income  homes.  Rural  families  often  have  better  diets  than 
urban  people  of  the  same  income  level.  This  is  particularly  true  of  fami- 
lies who  own  their  own  farms,  and  of  those  regions  where  crops  are  more 
varied.  Village  families,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  poorest  diets  of 
all.  20 

A special  problem  are  those  uprooted  families  in  the  population  which 
constitute  our  migratory  agricultural  laborers.  About  one-third  of  a mil- 
lion families  of  interstate  migrants,  having  yearly  incomes  ranging  between 
$200  and  $450,  is  a conservative  estimate.  Their  extreme  poverty  and  ex- 
treme insecurity  make  them  able  to  offer  least  to  their  children.  Many 
children  in  these  families  must  work  with  their  parents,  with  possible  detri- 
ment to  their  health  and  deprivation  of  schooling. 

In  recent  years  a new  and  important  factor  causing  low  family  income 
has  been  widespread  unemployment.  During  the  decade  since  1929  unemployment 
has  been  extensive,  reaching  a peak  of  about  15  million  persons  in  March 

Family  Income  and  Expenditures,  Pacific  Region  and  Plains  and  Mountain  Region. 

Part  1,  Family  Income,  p.  129.  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  356,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
oulture  (Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  cooperation  with  Works  Progress  Administration). 
Washington,  1939. 

1* There  are  other  factors  also  which  influence  these  figures,  for  example,  size  of 
holding. 

IS  Family  Inoome  and  Expenditures,  Pacific  Region  and  Plains  and  Mountain  Region. 

Part  1,  Family  Income,  p.  129. 

2“  Present  Day  Diets  in  the  United  States,  by  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  and  Callie  Mae 
Coons.  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1939,  p.  311.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washing- 
ton, 1939. 

21  Estimate  of  Farm  Security  Administration  in  Migrant  Farm  Labor;  the  problem  and 
some  efforts  to  meet  it,  p.  3 (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1940).  Suoh  an 
estimate  does  not  give  a true  picture  of  the  extent  of  migratory  labor.  Many  families  move 
within  State  lines,  in  Texas  for  example.  The  number  of  these,  however,  is  difficult  to 
determine . 
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1933.  At  this  time  it  is  considerably  less.  In  September  1939  it  was 
generally  estimated  to  be  9 to  10  million. 

Although  the  impact  of  unemployment  has  been  particularly  great  in 
urban  areas,  it  has  had  repercussions  in  agriculture.  Statistics  indicate 
that  farm  prices  move  up  and  down  with  urban  purchasing  power,  “ and,  as  we 
have  seen,  general  urban  employment  relieves  the  pressure  of  population  in 
rural  areas  by  stimulating  migration. 

The  effect  of  unemployment  upon  children  is  probably  even  more  serious 
than  would  be  indicated  by  these  figures.  The  family  in  which  there  are  small 
children  is  likely  to  be  one  in  which  the  only  adult  who  can  work  is  the 
father.  In  the  family  of  adults  where  the  presence  of  a number  of  potentia] 
workers  may  act  as  mutual  insurance,  unemployment  is  not  so  serious.  The 
National  Health  Survey  bears  this  out  in  its  findings  that  13  percent  of  all 
families  without  children  were  receiving  relief,  but  22  percent  of  families 
with  children  were  on  relief  rolls.  Two  percent  of  the  Nation's  children 
are  reached  through  social-security  grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Statements  of  income  for  a family  mean  little  unless  we  know  what  that 
income  will  buy.  In  1935  a survey  was  made  of  the  cost  of  living  in  59 
cities  at  two  different  levels  of  living.  Both  levels  were  below  what 
would  be  considered  a desirable  standard  for  an  American  family.  The  bud- 
gets priced  were  for  a four-person  unskilled  manual  worker's  family,  the  two 
children  were  13  and  8 years  of  age.  This  age  grouping  represents  a family 
in  a particularly  favorable  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and 
organization  of  the  household.  The  presence  of  infants  and  preschool 
children  might  complicate  the  picture  and  change  food  and  medical  costs. 

From  the  data  of  this  study  a weighted  average  for  the  Nation  was  made 
for  the  cost  of  living  at  the  two  levels.  Costs  were  found  to  be  $903  for 
the  family  of  four  for  a so-called  emergency  budget,  and  $1,261  for  a 
"maintenance  level"  budget.  Annual  expenditures  for  various  items  were 
estimated.  The  total  food  budget  for  the  year  at  "emergency"  level  was 

22  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  1 (January  1940),  p.  109.  Social  Security 
Board,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington. 

23  Agricultural  Outlook  Charts,  1940,  pp.  1,  26-27.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  October  1939. 

2< The  Economic  Status  of  Urban  Families  and  Children,  by  I . S.  Falk  and  Barkev  S. 
Sanders,  p.  31.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  5 (May  1939).  Many  of  these  "fami- 
lies without  children"  were  single  persons  living  alone,  which  would  reduce  the  percentage 
of  families  with  husband  and  wife  but  no  children  under  16  who  received  assistance. 

25  Intercity  Differences  in  Costs  of  Living  in  March  1935,  59  Cities,  by  Margaret 
Loomis  Stecker,  pp.  xiii,  xix,  70.  Works  Progress  Administration  Research  Monograph  XII. 
Washington,  1937. 
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$340 — less  than  a dollar  a day  for  four  people,  all  of  them  active.  The 
maintenance-level  budget  allowed  $448  for  food,  but  this  is  still  only  a 
little  more  than  $2  per  person  per  week.  Housing  cost  $168  at  emergency 
level,  $222  at  maintenance  level.  At  maintenance  level  the  family  had  an 
indoor  bathroom  and  toilet  for  their  exclusive  use.  Clothing,  clothing 
upkeep,  and  personal  care  took  $128  for  the  four  people  for  the  year  at  emer- 
gency level,  $184  at  maintenance  level.  Household  operation  (fuel,  light, 
and  so  forth)  at  emergency  level  took  as  large  a percentage  of  total  income 
of  the  family  as  clothing.  Miscellaneous  items  varied.  Some  cities  did  not 
provide  school  books  and  these  had  to  be  included  as  well  as  school  sup- 
plies. Some  cities  had  a sales  tax,  which  increased  the  cost  of  living. 
Neither  budget  provided  an  item  for  medical  care  large  enough  to  meet  the 
costs  of  adequate  care  for  a family  of  four  even  as  estimated  under  a plan 
of  health  insurance.^®  Neither  budget  allowed  for  an  automobile. 

In  considering  these  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  con- 
stitutes a desirable  American  standard  of  living  has  undergone  great  changes 
in  our  history.  Even  the  lowest  of  the  two  levels  allows  for  many  commodi- 
ties and  services  which  most  Americans  did  not  have  in  pioneer  days  and 
which  the  majority  of  people  in  many  other  countries  do  not  now  have.  But 
anything  less  than  what  is  now  considered  essential  to  an  American  standard 
of  living  means  that  children  in  homes  where  the  family  incomes  are  insuffi- 
cient for  such  a standard  of  living  start  life  under  serious  handicaps. 

More  than  a third  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  did  not  have 
in  1935-36  incomes  which  would  have  provided  for  the  "emergency  level" 
budget;  and  at  emergency  level  insufficient  allowance  was  made  for  replace- 
ment for  even  that  level  of  living  to  be  sustained  over  a period  of  years. 
More  than  half  the  families  had  incomes  below  the  average  cost  for  a "main- 
tenance level"  budget  ($1,261).^ 

Some  of  these  families  had  no  children.  Others  had  varying  numbers  of 
children.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  estimate  roughly  the  number  of  urban 
children  affected  by  the  distribution  of  family  incomes.  The  National 
Health  Survey  gives  information  on  the  number  of  children  under  16  in  urban 
families  at  different  income  levels.  Using  these  data  and  allowing  for 
additions  to  or  subtractions  from  a $1,261  norm  according  to  varying  family 
size,  it  is  estimated  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  city  children 

Emergency  level  allows  $47  for  medical  care;  maintenance  level  $52  for  the  family 
for  the  year.  The  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care  estimates  $100  for  a family  of  four 
for  adequate  medical  and  dental  care  purchased  on  a group  basis.  See  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, in  Proceedings  of  the  National  Health  Conference,  July  18,  19,  20,  1938,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  p.  57.  Interdepartmental  Committee  To  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities, 
Washington,  1938. 

Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  18. 
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in  America  are  in  homes  where  income  is  too  low  to  purchase  for  the  whole 
family  the  items  of  the  "maintenance  level"  budget. 

( It  is  more  difficult  on  the  basis  of  data  now  available  to  make  a 

precise  statement  of  levels  of  living  of  farm  families.  Different  items  of 
cash  expenditure  appear  in  a farmer's  budget  when  compared  with  that  of  a 
city  wage  earner.  For  example,  to  provide  for  efficient  living  above  sub- 
sistence level  the  farmer  must  have  an  automobile,  whereas  this  is  hardly 
part  of  an  urban  minimum  budget.  According  to  the  consumer-purchases  study, 
in  farm  homes  in  four  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  counties,  only  7 percent  in  the 
income  class,  $500-$999,  had  electric  lights,  running  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  indoor  flush  toilets.  Only  21  percent  at  this  income  level  had  any 
running  water  indoors.^®  One-sixth  (18  percent)  of  the  farm  families  in  the 
United  States,  however,  are  below  the  $500  income  level. ^ The  low  average 
incomes  of  farmers  and  the  large  number  of  children  in  farm  families  in- 
dicate that  a large  proportion  of  the  rural  children  in  the  United  States 
come  from  homes  whose  resources  cannot  adequately  provide  for  children. 

WHAT  CAN  COMMUNITIES  OFFER  THEIR  CHILDREN? 

The  distribution  of  children  among  the  various  types  of  communities  in 
the  United  States  is  almost  diametrically  opposite  to  the  resources  of  these 
communities.  Where  there  are  fewest  children  there  tends  to  be  most  income. 
For  example,  grouping  the  States  by  number  of  children  and  per  capita  income 
we  find  that  the  16  States  which  have  the  highest  proportion  of  their  popu- 
lation under  16  include  14  States  which  are  in  the  lowest  third  of  the 
income  range,  2 States  which  are  in  the  middle  third,  and  no  State  in  the 
highest.®”  The  same  is  true  in  comparing  large  cities  and  smaller  cities. 

The  larger  the  city  the  greater  the  average  family  income,  and  the  fewer  the 
number  of  children  under  16  in  proportion  to  the  total  population.®* 

Another  example  shows  the  contrast  between  number  of  children  and 
available  resources.  In  areas  where  60  percent  or  more  of  the  farms  are 
listed  as  needing  to  be  permanently  retired  from  agriculture  because  of  poor 
soil  there  are  909  children  under  5 years  of  age  per  1,000  rural  farm  women 
between  20  and  44.  This  figure  becomes  as  high  as  997  in  the  counties  of 
the  Southeast.  But  in  regions  where  less  than  20  percent  of  the  farms  in 

Agricultural  Outlook  Charts,  1940,  p.  15. 

Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  26. 

’“Based  on  1930  census  figures,  and  per  capita  income  figures  in  Income  Received  in 
the  Various  States  1929-1935,  by  John  A.  Slaughter,  p.  30.  (National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  New  York,  1937. ) 

’’Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  24;  Population  Statistics:  National  Data, 

p.  30. 
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any  county  should  be  turned  to  other  uses  there  are  754  children  under  5 per 
1,000  women  of  usual  childbearing  age.^^ 

This  inverse  relationship  between  local  income  and  child  population 
means  inequality  in  the  services  which  communities  throughout  the  country 
can  offer  their  children,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  redirect  funds  from 
high— income  areas  to  low— income  areas.  We  may  well  question  what  oommuni- 
ties  at  the  bottom  of  the  eoonomic  soale  in  resources  can  do  to  carry  their 
share  of  creating  a democratic  life  for  children.  Many  are  making  great 
sacrifices  to  maintain  educational  and  health  facilities  and  other  community 
services  for  children. 

In  summary,  we  find  in  our  population  three  groups  whose  share  in  the 
national  income  as  families  and  as  communities  is  disproportionately  low, 
and  has  been  so  for  some  time:  The  rural-farm  family;  the  low-income  wage 
earner  and  the  unemployed;  and  families  in  depressed  areas  in  the  South  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  prolonged  neglect  of  resources  has 
accentuated  economic  handicaps.  These  are  precisely  the  groups  which  carry 
a disproportionately  large  share  of  the  burden  of  child  bearing  and  child 
rearing. 

The  problem  then  becomes  first,  how  to  raise  family  incomes,  and 
second,  how  to  increase  community  income  available  for  services  to  children. 

WHY  ARE  INCOMES  LOW? 

Why  are  incomes  low?  How  shall  they  be  raised?  Why  are  large  numbers 
of  people  unemployed?  It  is  toward  the  answering  of  these  questions  that 
public  policy  must  be  shaped  in  the  coming  decades.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  make  a structural  analysis  of  American  economic  life  and  its  break-downs 
or  possible  improvements.  But  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  we  are  failing  to 
use  our  productive  capacity  to  the  fullest  extent  because  new  world— wide 
conditions  are  dislocating  an  economic  machine  which  in  many  of  its  indi- 
vidual units  was  set  up  for  the  conditions  of  half  a century  ago.  A few 
striking  characteristics  may  describe  part  of  the  dilemma  and  indicate 
points  at  which  adjustment  must  be  made. 

In  a world  without  unsettled  frontiers,  where  communication  brings  one 
hemisphere  into  almost  instantaneous  contact  with  another,  the  conditions  of 
competition  are  sharpened  and  the  high  rewards  of  capital  investment  are 
whittled  down.  Old  channels  of  economic  activity  dry  up  and  new  ones  are 
not  opened  because  the  gains  are  not  large  enough  to  be  attractive  to  in- 
vestors accustomed  to  the  high  returns  of  an  earlier  period.  Our  reserves 
of  savings  accumulate  and  are  not  used  to  expand  production. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  present  economic  picture,  in  addition  to 
the  accumulation  of  reserves  and  the  hesitancy  of  investors,  is  the  concen— 


32  Population  Statistics:  National  Data,  p.  60. 
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tration  of  income  and  wealth.  A large  proportion  of  the  aggregate  income  of 
the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  families. 

As  capital  has  become  concentrated  we  have  had  a lack  of  balance 
between  production  and  effective  consuming  power.  For  example,  in  1935  the 
top  one-half  of  1 percent  of  the  families  in  the  Nation  received  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  total  income,  or  almost  as  much  as  the  lowest  33  percent. 

The  expenditure  for  current  consumption  of  the  top  one— half  of  1 percent, 
however,  amounted  to  only  a little  more  than  4 percent  of  the  total  spent, 
whereas  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  buying  was  done  by  the  lowest  third.  The 
top  third  saved  nearly  a fifth  of  its  total  income.  The  lower  two-thirds 
had  a net  deficit.®^  As  large  numbers  of  people  have  had  so  little  income, 
consumption  has  not  been  great  enough  to  keep  our  productive  machinery  going. 
When  world  markets  collapsed  there  was  too  little  purchasing  power  at  home 
in  the  income  group  which  wished  to  buy  to  make  it  possible  to  sell  the 
goods  we  were  geared  to  produce.  Plants  closed.  People  were  without  jobs. 
People  without  jobs  consume  little.  Farm  prices  fell  and  more  plants  closed. 

The  problem  which  will  occupy  the  decade  until  the  next  White  House 
Conference  meets,  and  longer,  will  be  that  of  finding  ways  of  getting  more 
money  into  the  hands  of  consumers,  so  that  they  may  purchase  more  and  in 
this  way  stimulate  production.  This  means  more  employment  and  more  money  to 
wage  earners  and  farmers.  Some  of  the  increased  purchasing  power  will 
stimulate  expansion  of  plant  and  equipment. 

IMPROVEMENT  UNDER  FULL  USE  OF  RESOURCES 

It  is  estimated  that  if  there  were  full  and  balanced  use  of  our  man 
power  and  our  natural  resources  at  our  present  level  of  technology  the 
national  income  would  rise  approximately  20  billion  dollars — an  increase  of 
nearly  30  percent  over  the  current  figure.  This  is  a first  task — to  get 
full  use  of  resources.  If  the  national  income  were  to  rise,  there  would  be 
some  general  improvement  for  everyone  even  though  the  distribution  of  the 
additional  income  remained  relatively  the  same  as  it  now  is.  Some  part  of 
the  20  billion  dollars  at  least  would  be  spent  for  more  shoes,  flour, 
vegetables,  and  so  forth. 

But  we  must  also  consider  the  importance  of  income  distribution  in 
keeping  the  productive  machine  from  once  more  breaking  down.  Would  it  make 
any  difference  in  the  long-run  stability  of  our  economy  if  the  additional 
20  billion  dollars  available  under  full  production  were  distributed  among 
various  income  levels  in  a proportion  differing  from  the  present  distribu- 

Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  p.  6.  National  Resources  Committee. 
Washington,  1939. 
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tion?  The  National  Resources  Committee  presents  an  analysis which  com- 
pares what  would  happen  to  the  additional  income  according  to  3 types  of 
j distribution  if  the  present  national  income  were  increased  20  billion 
dollars . 

What  would  happen  if  in  the  first  place  the  national  income  increased 
20  billion  dollars  and  the  present  proportionate  distribution  of  family 
income  was  maintained?  According  to  present  spending  habits  30  percent  of 
the  increase  would  go  into  savings.  Assuming  the  same  price  level  and  the 
same  habits  of  spending,  the  total  increase  in  savings  would  be  double  the 
increase  in  any  other  single  general  item  of  the  expenditure  schedule,  such 
( as  food,  clothing,  transportation,  and  so  forth.  Food  and  housing  together 
would  claim  only  26  percent  of  the  additional  20  billion. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  designed  to  show  what  would  happen  if  the 
20  billion  dollar  increase  in  the  national  income  were  so  distributed  as  to 
raise  the  floor  of  family  income  to  $1,250  a year,  the  remainder  being 
distributed  in  the  brackets  from  $1,250  to  $2,000.  Savings  would  still 
absorb  14  percent  of  the  increase  in  income. 

The  third  hypothesis  would  assume  that  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
income  will  go  into  savings.  Under  this  assumption,  a reshifting  of  the 
total  expenditure  schedule  is  calculated  to  take  place.  With  the  relative 
decline  of  the  percentage  given  to  savings,  some  other  items  also  would  come 
down  to  a lower  position  on  the  scale,  for  example,  transportation  other 
than  automobiles,  whereas  percentages  would  increase  for  tobacco,  medical 
care,  clothing,  automobiles,  and  recreation. 

I Here  we  have  three  hypothetical  distributions  of  income.  These  illus- 

trate three  approaches  to  the  problem.  They  permit  us  to  ask  which  kind 
will  make  for  greater  stability  in  our  economic  machine.  The  tradition 
inherited  from  a period  when  we  were  still  settling  frontiers  may  let  us 
wish  to  justify  saving  and  plain  living  without  increased  expenditures  for 
automobiles,  clothes,  and  recreation.  But  whatever  rationalization  we  have 
accepted  to  justify  the  habits  of  life  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  the 
stability  of  our  economy  depends  on  people  having  money  to  buy  the  things  we 
are  geared  to  produce.  Only  in  this  way  can  people  be  employed  and  have 
incomes  to  spend  and  to  purchase  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories. 
Higher  expenditures  for  food,  housing,  medical  care,  automobiles,  clothing, 
and  even  tobacco  and  recreation  will  raise  farm  incomes  and  keep  people 
employed  with  less  fluctuation  and  greater  security  than  the  diversion  to 
savings  of  high  percentages  of  any  total  expansion  of  the  national  income. 

Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  pp.  153-195. 
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COORDINATION  OF  PRODUCTION  BASIC  TO  IMPROVEMENT 

Long  experience  has  shown  us  that  no  single  unit  of  the  productive 
machine  can  itself  cut  down  reserves  or  raise  wages  if  it  thereby  places 
itself  at  a disadvantage  with  respect  to  other  competing  units.  Changes 
can  only  come  about  through  coordinated  practice  on  the  part  of  each 
industry  with  respect  to  the  units  which  make  it  up,  and  in  its  relations  to 
other  aspects  of  the  economy.  Improvement  depends  on  the  achievement  of  an 
over-all  perspective  which  in  some  cases  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
specific  interests  of  individual  enterprises.  For  example,  importers  may 
want  a lower  tariff,  whereas  domestic  manufacturers  may  want  a higher  one. 
But  what  is  the  best  program  for  general  economic  improvement? 

This  is  a problem  not  only  for  manufacturing  enterprise,  but  even 
more  so  for  agriculture.  The  agricultural  situation,  in  fact,  illuminates 
strikingly  the  structure  of  our  economy.  Agriculture  is  a decentralized, 
highly  competitive  industry  and  has  been  far  behind  manufacturing  in  indus- 
trial coordination.  Like  the  rest  of  our  productive  enterprise,  it  has  been 
very  much  influenced  by  improved  methods  of  production,  better  technology, 
better  soil  use,  better  livestock  breeding.  These  have  combined  to  make  the 
output  per  worker  greater.  As  long  as  cities  were  growing  and  population 
was  increasing  rapidly  there  were  enough  consumers  of  agricultural  products 
to  use  all  the  increased  yield,  and  farm  prices  were  held  up.  Even  when 
the  increase  in  population  and  in  urban  growth  began  to  slow  up,  foreign 
buyers  took  a large  part  of  some  agricultural  products  which  helped  hold 
up  the  price.  The  World  War,  which  created  a great  demand  for  farm  products 
and  sent  prices  up  for  farmers,  also  attracted  into  the  world  market  new  com- 
petitive products Russian  and  Argentine  wheat,  for  example,  and  Egyptian 

and  Indian  cotton.  The  end  of  the  war  found  European  countries  endeavoring 
to  raise  their  own  food  again.  New  nations  appeared  in  the  export  market 
and  the  American  farmer  with  his  improved  technology  was  forced  back  on  his 
own  slumping  domestic  outlet.  Agriculture  was  particularly  ill— equipped  to 
adapt  itself  to  this  crisis  because  of  the  highly  individual  and  competitive 
character  of  farming.  It  took  a Federally-conducted  Nation-wide  program  to 
check  the  increasing  severity  of  the  agricultural  depression  and  to  restore 
some  measure  of  balance  to  agricultural  production  and  prices. 

In  manufacturing,  such  a collapse  in  markets  would  have  been  expected 
to  cause  and  did  cause  widespread  unemployment.  For  farmers  it  meant  the 
rural  equivalent  of  unemployment — increase  in  tenancy,  increase  in  farm 
mortgages,  in  many  cases  foreclosures  and  migration,  and  the  decline  of 
incomes  for  those  who  weathered  the  greatest  extremes.  Significant  facts  of 
the  agricultural  depression  have  been  the  eviction  from  rented  and  sometimes 
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from  owned  lands  of  large  numbers  of  farm  families  and  the  increase  in 
tenancy  in  areas  (the  corn  belt,  for  example)  formerly  the  stronghold  of 
independent  self-sufficient  farming.®® 

The  concentration  of  larger  agricultural  holdings,  which  is  increasing 
after  two  decades  of  agricultural  depression,  and  Federal  measures  affecting 
agriculture  as  a whole  bring  us  closer  to  the  recognition  of  agriculture  as 
an  industry  like  any  other,  which  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  coordinated 
lines  of  endeavor.  Coordination  may  come  through  voluntary  movements  such 
as  increased  cooperative  marketing,  cooperative  credit  associations,  and 
farmers'  organizations  to  deal  as  a group  with  highly  organized  distributing 
agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  also  may  have  to  play  a neces- 
sary part  in  guaranteeing  credit  and  providing  extended  crop  loans  when 
necessary.  Planned  land  use  to  eliminate  soil  exhaustion  and  deforestation 
is  basic  to  improved  agriculture,  and  for  the  present,  continued  crop 
restriction  seems  desirable.  But  no  improvement  can  be  made  if  farmers  work 
only  individually. 

A better  balance  between  agriculture  and  the  manufacturing  industries 
might  come  about  with  fuller  production  or  expansion  in  the  latter.  Not 
only  would  there  be  greater  demand  for  farm  products,  but  an  increasing 
volume  of  the  urban  labor  supply  would  be  drawn  from  rural  areas.  All  these 
factors  will  help  relieve  the  disproportion  of  low  incomes  and  high  percent- 
age of  population  in  such  areas. 

EXPECTATION  OF  IMMEDIATE  IMPROVEMENT 

Considerable  improvement  has  occurred  from  the  low  points  of  the 
depression;  at  the  end  of  1939  the  physical  volume  of  the  goods  and  services 
produced  in  the  United  States  was  approximately  equal  to  that  of  1929.®®  In 
the  meantime,  however,  there  had  been  some  increase  in  population  and  a 
larger  increase  in  the  number  of  employable  workers.  Further  improvement  is 
probable,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  that  in  the  near  future  an  ex- 
pansion of  activity  to  our  full  capacity  can  be  attained.  Certainly  the 
stimulation  from  foreign  war  purchases  will  not  be  adequate.  The  experience 
of  1914-17  illuminates  this.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  was  $471,000,000.  In  the  calendar  year  1916  it  was 
$3,091,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  business  in  this  country  due  directly  to 

*5  These  two  situations,  both  indications  of  increasing  severity  of  the  farmers’ 
position  produce  paradoxical  statistics.  Eviction  of  tenants,  often  followed  by  removal  of 
land  from  cultivation  (sometimes  to  claim  A.  A.  A.  benefits  for  the  landlord)  has  brought  a 
decrease  in  tenancy  in  traditionally  tenant  areas,  whereas  farm  indebtedness  has  led  to  an 
increase  in  tenancy  in  traditionally  owner-operator  areas. 

Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Vol,  26,  No.  6 (June  1940),  p.  573.  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Washington. 
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foreign  trade  of  $2,620,000,000.”  An  increase  in  economic  activity  due  to 
foreign  buying  at  the  present  time  if  it  reached  a volume  comparable  with 
the  increase  from  1914  to  1916 — say  2-^  billion  dollars — would  produce  less 
than  4 percent  direct  addition  to  the  national  income.®®  Increase  of  pur- 
chases by  foreign  nations  in  our  markets  would  stimulate  our  domestic 
economy  over  and  above  the  4 percent,  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  to 
what  extent. 

Vitally  important  are  the  development,  utilization,  and  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  to  insure  an  abundant  life,  not  merely  for  the 
present  generation  but  for  its  children  and  its  children's  children.  To 
this  end  we  need  more  studies  of  the  type  made  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Planning  Board  and  its  cooperating  State  and  regional  planning  boards.  We 
also  need  more  developments  involving  great  capital  outlays,  the  full  bene- 
fits of  which  will  not  appear  for  many  years.  We  need  renewed  faith  in  the 
economic  future  of  this  country  and  a determination  to  go  ahead  regardless 
of  present  difficulties. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LONG-RUN  IMPROVEMENT 

Several  points  of  view  color  our  approach  to  the  way  in  which  long-run 
improvement  may  come  about.  These  might  be  considered  as  four  rather  dif- 
ferent premises,  yet  shading  into  one  another  at  many  points  in  regard  to 
specific  programs  of  action. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  economic  life  functions  best  under 
competition  among  individuals  with  equal  opportunities.  To  supply  the 
framework  in  which  this  system  could  work  the  Government  must  limit  special 
privileges  and  create  equality  of  opportunity  through  education,  health 
measures,  and  other  services.  It  must  constantly  aim  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves,  but  when  individuals  are  temporarily  too  weak  to  protect  them- 
selves, it  must  supply  safeguards  such  as  minimum-wage  legislation  and 
relief  and  work  programs  as  temporary  measures.  As  improvement  depends  on 
initiative,  the  Government  is  obligated  to  develop  that  initiative  not  for 
a special  group  but  for  all. 

A second  point  of  view  is  held  by  those  who  assume  that  in  the  main 
private  enterprise  will  carry  our  economic  processes,  but  that  defects  in 
the  system  must  be  corrected  by  governmental  action,  even  if  this  involves  a 

»■  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1939,  p.  463.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Washington,  1940. 

The  national  income  in  1939  was  $69,378,000,000.  (Survey  of  Current  Business, 

Vol . 20,  No.  6,  June  1940,  p.  6.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington.) 
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large  extension  of  governmental  activity  in  the  economic  sphere.  The  role  of 
government  is  to  compensate  for  failures  in  the  economic  system. 

A third  approach  assumes  that  our  economy  has  become  so  specialized 
that  it  is  incapable  of  functioning  in  a coordinated  manner  at  full  capacity 
unless  its  various  parts  are  centrally  controlled.  It  calls  for  a compre- 
hensive plan,  consciously  adopted,  to  produce  the  goods  and  services  which 
society  needs. 

A still  different  view  assumes  that  there  are  many  causes,  psycho- 
logical, technical,  institutional,  which  account  for  the  failure  of  our 
system  to  maintain  a balance  between  production  and  consumption.  It  holds 
that  lines  of  improvement  are  uncertain  and  that  a pragmatic  approach  to 
problems  should  prevail,  accepting  and  retaining  measures  which  experience 
finds  effective. 

From  all  of  these  points  of  view  some  common  factors  in  long-run  im- 
provement can  be  singled  out.  Steps  toward  recovery  should  be  made  with  a 
long  view  toward  elimination  of  extreme  fluctuations.  Such  a long-term 
program  would  depend  on  two  things — suitable  capital  outlet  to  carry  on 
production  at  the  level  of  full  employment,  and  sufficient  redistribution  of 
income  to  redirect  more  income  into  consumption  and  less  into  savings  and 
thereby  sustain  purchasing  power  for  the  goods  produced. 

New  capital  investments,  many  believe,  should  be  made  in  such  a way  as 
to  increase  those  consumer  services  until  now  neglected  because  more  profit- 
able investments  were  available — for  example,  power  production  for  rural 
areas,  a large-scale  building  program  of  urban  and  rural  housing,  hospitals, 
roads,  as  well  as  development  of  new  products  and  new  technological  proc- 
esses. The  depression  has  brought  the  Federal  Government  into  the  scene  as 
a large  capital  investor,  and  some  hold  that  it  will  continue  in  this  role. 

Redistribution  of  income  might  occur  through  several  channels.  An 
important  one  would  be  tax  redistribution,  with  the  elimination  of  hidden 
taxes  and  regressive  taxes.  Other  channels  might  be  changes  in  the  wage 
structure  and  the  extension  of  insurance  programs  to  include  other  cate- 
gories of  beneficiaries — agricultural  and  domestic  workers,  for  example — and 
other  aspects  of  unemployment,  such  as  loss  of  income  because  of  illness. 

Recently,  some  have  advocated  a wage  adjusted  to  the  size  of  family, 
or  the  giving  of  direct  grants  for  children  to  supplement  family  income. 
Workmen's  compensation  benefits  in  some  cases  allow  for  size  of  family,  and 
some  are  proposing  a clause  in  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  aid  to 
dependent  children  to  be  payable  to  other  than  broken  families.  Belgium, 
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France,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales  have  nation-wide  compulsory 
family-allowance  systems.  But  there  seems  little  likelihood  in  the  United 
States  that  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  allowances  for  size  of  family 
into  the  wage  structure.  We  may,  however,  see  an  extension  of  direct 
grants-in-aid  to  children  and  a further  extension  of  insurance  benefits 
adjusted  to  family  size. 

Effective  in  supplementing  the  family’s  earnings  are  the  community 
services  which  in  part  compensate  for  inequalities  in  the  wage  structure. 
Scholarships  and  other  forms  of  monetary  aid  make  resources  available  which 
would  otherwise  be  out  off  from  children.  Housing,  school  feeding,  health 
services,  and  medical  care,  insofar  as  they  are  adequate  and  available,  tend 
to  equalize  the  physical  and  psychological  equipment  with  which  the  child 
faces  the  world.  A large  part  of  the  attention  of  this  Conference  is 
directed  to  detailed  examination  of  the  extent  of  and  the  need  for  such 
such  services. 

The  provision  of  proper  education,  recreation,  and  health  services  in 
low-income  areas  will  permit  children  from  these  areas  to  earn  and  demand  a 
more  equitable  share  of  the  national  income  when  they  reach  adulthood. 
Without  waiting  for  the  next  generation,  however,  public-spirited  citizens 
interested  in  maintaining  a healthy  and  democratic  national  life  are  press- 
ing for  the  extension  of  minimum-wage  legislation,  for  safety  and  health 
provisions,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  collective  bargaining.  The  inde- 
pendent self-employed  groups,  particularly  farmers,  need  credit  resources 
and  stabilized  markets.  Migrant  families  should  be  able  to  look  to  periods 
of  temporary  settlement,  to  improved  wages,  and  to  the  elimination  of  child 
labor. 

There  is  great  need  also  for  training  programs  to  make  people  who  have 
been  long  unemployed  more  valuable  to  industry  and  thus  more  employable. 
There  may  be  need  in  this  country,  also,  for  assisted  migrations  from 
regions  with  decreasing  economic  opportunity  to  more  promising  areas,  as  has 
been  found  necessary  abroad.  Our  educational  system  admittedly  has  not 
functioned  as  well  as  it  should  have  in  preparing  youth  for  earning  a living 
and  meeting  present-day  needs  of  industry.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  respect  recently,  but  vocational  guidance,  apprenticeship,  and 
broad  practical  types  of  industrial  training  need  further  improvement. 

By  far  the  largest  single  problem  which  lends  itself  to  isolation  and 
special  treatment  is  that  of  unemployment.  After  10  years  the  country 
should  now  be  ready  to  cease  dealing  with  unemployment  as  an  emergency 
situation,  and  to  look  toward  a permanent  national  employment  policy,  ex- 
pressing the  principle  of  the  Government's  responsibility  to  provide  employ- 
ment at  such  times  as  private  employers  cannot,  and  capable  of  expanding  and 
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contracting  quickly  to  counter  the  movements  of  private  industry. 

An  adequate  unemployment  program  begins  with  extension  of  unemployment 
i insurance  to  all  groups  of  workers.  In  the  maintenance  of  a public-work 
program,  which  has  become  an  accepted  way  of  meeting  a large  volume  of  the 
Nation’s  unemployment,  it  will  be  important  to  look  to  an  expansion  of 
service  projects  as  well  as  construction  projects.  Vocational  training  in 
the  light  of  shifting  employment  opportunities  and  retraining  for  older 
displaced  workers  are  essential. 

I If  our  problem  is  to  be  met  in  a Nation-wide  manner,  the  Federal 

I Government  must  act  as  the  major  equalizing  agent.  Through  Government 
i economic-assistance  programs  the  lowest  incomes  are  raised  at  the  expense  of 
t higher  ones.  Through  Federal  legislation  a floor  for  wages  is  maintained 
f below  which  the  lower-paying  industries  cannot  go  (for  example,  the  Fair 
I Labor  Standards  Act) . Through  Federal  equalization  public  services  such 
I as  schools,  can  be  maintained  at  Nation-wide  standards  with  the  costs 
I distributed  where  they  can  best  be  borne. 

These  programs  need  not  be  as  costly  as  they  may  appear  to  be.  They 
i will  be  costly  only  if  each  effort  is  made  without  being  coordinated  with 
i other  efforts.  The  service  part  of  a work  program,  for  instance,  can  well 
be  designed  to  extend  and  supplement  the  services  for  promoting  child  health 
and  welfare,  much  of  which  has  been  done  with  unusual  success.  But  there  is 
a large  field  for  further  coordination  and  planning.  Furthermore,  some 
projects,  such  as  low-cost  housing  on  a mass-production  scale,  could  be  made 
in  a large  measure  self-liquidating. 

There  is  another  important  factor  in  lessening  the  tax  burden  created 
I by  an  expansion  of  public  services:  As  the  national  income  goes  up,  tax 

income,  without  any  increase  in  rates,  will  go  up  much  faster.  This  is 
especially  true  of  income  taxes. 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  consideration  of  equity  and  adequacy  of 
services  are  the  unequal  needs  and  resources  of  the  various  State  and  local 
governments.  Just  where  the  need  is  greatest  the  financial  ability  to  meet 
that  need  is  least.  This  fact  is  exaggerated  by  political  and  legal 
restrictions  on  State  taxing  powers,  which  make  most  of  the  progressive 
taxes  unavailable  or  self-negating  to  any  but  the  Federal  Government. 

Because  of  interstate  rivalry  and  the  inability  of  the  States  to  tax  inter- 
state commerce,  the  income,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes  which  form  an 
important  share  of  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  have  brought 
extremely  small  sums  into  State  treasuries.  This  has  forced  reliance  on 
such  regressive  measures  as  the  retail  sales  tax  which  affects  low-income 
earners  disproportionately  and  the  general  property  tax  which  bears  particu- 
larly hard  on  farmers  and  small  home  owners  and  renters.  In  order,  there- 
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fore,  to  raise  any  large  amount  of  additional  revenue,  the  States  would  be 
forced  to  increase  the  types  of  taxes  which  are  already  a serious  burden  to 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  them.  The  Federal  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  able  to  spread  the  expense  of  new  programs  to  those  groups 
both  geographic  and  social  which  can  most  easily  bear  the  burden.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to  plan  a program,  for  instance 
for  the  aid  of  farm  communities,  only  to  have  the  program  financed  in  large 
part  by  the  most  needy  members  of  the  same  communities. 

As  every  effort  to  raise  family  income  and  to  develop  services  to 
children  is  negated  in  some  measure  by  a disproportionate  incidence  of  taxes 
among  different  areas  and  different  income  levels,  the  Nation  should  initi- 
ate a comprehensive  study  by  experts  to  determine  suitable  bases  for  local. 
State,  and  Federal  taxes,  to  propose  ways  to  eliminate  hidden  and  regressive 
taxes,  and  to  suggest  coordination  of  the  tax  programs  of  the  several  units 
of  government. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  principal  objective  of  sound  economic  life  in  a democracy  is  that 
people  shall  be  able  to  earn  and  administer  their  own  incomes.  Opportunity 
for  every  family  to  earn  an  adequate  income  is  basic  to  the  preservation  of 
the  democratic  life  and  to  the  acceptance  of  its  ideals  by  American  chil- 
dren. The  Nation's  children,  furthermore,  must  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
improving  economic  conditions  for  themselves  and  in  turn  for  their  children. 
A function  of  government  in  a democracy  is  to  safeguard  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities of  the  families  of  the  Nation.  Government  also  has  responsibility 
for  assuring  adequate  provision  of  necessary  public  services  to  children. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  children  in  their  families  and  in  their  communi- 
ties, the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a Democracy  looks  forward  to 
the  following  objectives  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation: 

1.  To  raise  the  level  of  economic  activity  in  the  Nation . 

Improved  and  fuller  use  of  the  Nation’s  resources,  including  those 
workers  who  are  unemployed  and  seeking  work,  is  basic  to  a stable  and  pro- 
gressive economic  life  in  America,  The  thinking  of  the  Nation  must  be 
directed  to  the  achievement  of  this  goal  through  research,  planning,  and 
sound  administration  in  public  and  private  enterprise. 
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2.  To  raise  the  incomes  of  families  of  wage  earners  and  low-salaried  cleri- 

cal wo rke rs  employed  in  private  industry . 

Efforts  to  raise  family  incomes  of  employed  wage  earners  have  been 
going  on  for  a time  long  enough  to  have  established  channels  of  action. 
Legislation  to  protect  the  wage  level  has  gained  nationally  and  in  some 
States.  Large  numbers  of  workers,  however,  are  still  without  such  protec- 
tion. Trade  unions  have  been  the  wage  earners'  most  direct  approach  to 
obtaining  and  maintaining  higher  wages  wherever  organization  was  possible. 

It  is  important  that  existing  measures  protecting  the  wage  level  be 
strengthened — 

By  extending  minimum-wage  provisions  in  the  States  to  include  those  intrastate 
enterprises  not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

By  developing  methods  for  extending  the  coverage  of  Federal  and  State  wage-and- 
hour  legislation. 

By  strengthening  legislation  which  upholds  the  right  of  labor  to  bargain 
collectively. 

By  increasing  the  skills  of  workers  through  more  directed  vocational  training 
of  young  people  and  the  retraining  of  the  unemployed. 

3.  To  assure  income  to  families  of  the  unemployed . 

In  the  present  structure  of  our  economy  the  bulk  of  the  people  must 
find  employment  in  private  industry.  This  imposes  upon  industry  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  maximum  employment  opportunities,  as  it  imposes  upon 
government  the  obligation  of  developing  a consistent  program  in  relation  to 
industry  to  make  this  possible.  For  some  years  to  come,  however,  there  will 
be  a larger  number  of  unemployed  than  private  industry  can  absorb.  Moreover, 
there  will  be  industrial  fluctuations  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  it 
is  sound  public  policy  to  make  plans  accordingly. 

Appropriate  and  adequate  work  projects  should  be  part  of  a permanent  national 
policy,  adjusted  to  expand  or  contract  with  the  fluctuations  of  private  employment. 
Any  national  work  program  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  population,  as 
well  as  the  urban  population.  Part  of  such  a program  may  provide  or  expand  various 
types  of  services  administered  through  existing  agencies  directly  designed  to  promote 
the  health  and  welfare  of  children. 

Full  employment  depends  on  the  development  of  new  industrial  opportunities.  If 
private  enterprise  cannot  or  will  not  open  enough  new  fields  of  investment  to  absorb 
the  unemployed,  the  initiative  for  developing  new  channels  of  economic  enterprise — 
for  example,  low-cost  housing — should  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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4.  To  raise  the  incomes  of  farm  families . 

As  the  average  income  of  farm  families,  even  when  allowance  is  made 
for  value  of  produce  raised  and  consumed  at  home,  is  very  low,  measures  to 
raise  the  incomes  of  farm  families  need  increased  support. 

Adequate  measures  for  soil  and  forest  conservation  should  be  developed  as  part 
of  a permanent  national  policy. 

Suitable  measures  to  raise  agricultural  prices  should  be  part  of  an  agricul- 
tural assistance  program  as  long  as  the  disproportionate  depression  in  agriculture 
continues . 

Services  should  be  developed  to  assist  the  migration  of  families  from  depressed 
rural  areas  where  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  agricultural  rehabilitation  and 
to  assist  migration  from  farming  areas  where  mechanization  is  displacing  labor. 

Federal  agencies  to  extend  agricultural  credit  and  Federal  guarantee  to  co- 
operative rural  credit  societies  should  be  strengthened. 

Assistance  to  farm  families  through  educational  programs  in  improving  farm  and 
home  management,  consumer  purchasing,  and  family  health  should  be  expanded  in  public 
schools,  adult-education  agencies,  agricultural  colleges,  and  private  citizens'  groups. 

Cooperative  enterprises  in  the  provision  of  community  facilities  such  as 
stores,  gins,  processing  and  storage  plants,  as  well  as  joint  ownership  of  heavy 
machinery  and  pure-bred  sires,  should  be  stimulated. 

5 . To  strengthen  and  extend  community  services  to  children . 

To  insure  adequate  services  to  children,  essential  public  services 
such  as  education,  health,  and  social  services  must  be  extended,  improved, 
and  coordinated.  The  success  of  democratic  institutions  requires  continual 
improvement  in  local  administration.  Where  meagre  resources  preclude  the 
possibility  of  local  adequacy  in  public  services,  especially  in  those  areas 
where  a high  proportion  of  our  child  population  is  found,  the  marked  in- 
equalities among  communities  and  States  in  ability  to  support  services  can 
be  diminished  through  wider  application  of  the  principle  of  Federal  and 
State  aid. 

6.  To  effect  a fairer  distribution  of  the  costs  of  services . 

As  every  effort  to  develop  services  as  well  as  to  initiate  new  types 
of  economic  activity  is  dependent  to  a large  measure  on  available  revenue 
and  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  that  tax  burdens  be  adjusted  to  the 
capacity  to  pay,  consideration  and  study  should  be  given  to  the  revision  of 
the  basic  program  of  taxation,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
reality  of  the  national  picture.  This  requires  that  local  public  services 
be  supported  in  part  out  of  taxes  levied  by  larger  units,  particularly  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Facts  about  taxation  should  be  brought  before  the 
public  so  that  action  to  remedy  existing  inequalities  may  be  initiated. 
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BASIC  AMERICAN  ASSUMPTIONS 


"To  grow  up  in  a family  with  an  adequate  standard  of  living  and  the 
security  of  a stable  income"  was  one  of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  White 
House  Conference  of  1930  "for  every  child,  regardless  of  race,  or  color,  or 
situation,  wherever  he  may  live  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag." 

That  was  not  a new  idea,  but  an  authoritative  formulation  of  princi- 
ples considered  axiomatic  in  America:  That  the  welfare  of  children  is  bound 
up  with  the  welfare  of  their  families;  and  that  a stable  income  sufficient 
to  provide  an  "adequate"  standard  of  living  is  indispensable  to  family 
welfare . 

Our  American  idea  of  an  "adequate"  standard  of  living  cannot  be  cap- 
tured in  a definition.  It  varies  according  to  time  and  place  and  many  other 
circumstances.  There  is  one  characteristic,  however,  that  it  has — or  has 
had  until  recent  years — in  all  its  variations.  It  is  a rising  standard, 
whether  from  year  to  year  within  a family  or  from  generation  to  generation. 

Security  of  income  has  meant  in  America  confidence  in  continued  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a living,  somehow  or  other,  or  confidence  in  continued  use  of 
income  derived  from  past  earnings.  It  has  meant  an  income  sufficiently 
dependable  to  permit  equanimity  and  planning  for  the  future.  It  has  not 
meant  necessarily  secure  tenure  of  a particular  position.  Change  of  occu- 
pation and  change  of  residence  have  been  characteristic  of  the  American 
variety  of  economic  security.  But  we  have  always  assumed  that  able-bodied 
adult  Americans — men  certainly,  and  increasingly  women  as  well — could  and 
would  support  themselves  and  their  families.  Americans  expect  to  "earn" 
their  living.  They  feel  thwarted,  defrauded  of  an  elementary  right,  when 
circumstances  prevent  their  doing  so. 

As  for  "natural"  dependents  (children,  old  people,  persons  physically 
or  mentally  disabled)  who  have  no  natural  protectors  and  supporters,  and  also 
persons  unable  to  earn  a living  because  there  is  no  work  for  them,  humanity 
and  self-interest  dictate  that  society  must  support  them.  This  has  always 
been  recognized  in  America.  Increasingly,  it  has  been  recognized  that  they 
must  be  supported  in  such  a way  as  to  hasten  the  transfer  of  as  many  as 
possible  into  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting. 
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INCREASE  IN  NEED  AND  DEPENDENCE  SINCE  1930 

In  the  years  since  1930  instability  and  contraction  of  income,  with 
consequently  a lowered  standard  of  living,  have  been  the  lot  of  so  many 
millions  of  Americans  that  economic  security  has  come  to  seem  more  precious 
than  ever  before. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  depression  in  1929  income  from  cur- 
rent employment  and  from  investments  has  declined  so  much  and  has  been  so 

uncertain  that  millions  have  had  to  depend  on  public  or  private  agencies  for 
food  and  shelter.  Such  assistance  is  a substitute  for  income  from  normal 
sources.  It  should  give  a measure  of  security  and  a certain  stability  of 
income.  Sometimes  it  does.  Sometimes  it  gives  greater  security  than  wages. 
More  often,  even  now,  it  is  inadequate  in  amount,  unsuitable  in  kind,  and 
undependable . 

How  many  have  had  the  experience  of  dependence  on  public  or  private 

aid  for  the  necessities  of  life  in  these  10  years  we  do  not  know.  Guesses 

vary  from  a third  to  half  of  the  population.  In  January  and  February 
1934,  when  employment  through  the  Civil  Works  Administration  was  at  its 
maximum,  8 million  households,  consisting  of  28  million  persons,  of  whom 
more  than  11  million  were  children  under  16  years  of  age,  received  public 
assistance  or  earnings  on  Federal  work  programs.  In  March  1939,  before 
reductions  began  on  work  projects,  the  corresponding  figures  were  more  than 
7 million  households,  nearly  22  million  persons,  and  8 or  9 million  chil- 
dren . ’ 

That  was  about  one  person  in  every  six  of  the  total  population,  com- 
pared with  probably  less  than  one  in  a hundred  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1929.  It  was  about  as  many  persons  as  the  entire  population  of  the  New 
England  States  and  New  York;  nearly  twice  as  many  as  live  in  the  11  Mountain 
and  Pacific  States;  nearly  as  many  as  the  population  of  the  whole  United 

‘Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  9 (September  1939),  p.  51;  table  of  estimated 
unduplicated  number  of  households  and  persons,  by  months,  January  1933-June  1939.  This 
table  is  continued  from  month  to  month  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Bulletin.  The  number 
of  children  under  16  is  estimated  roughly  by  applying  40  percent  (computed  by  various 
calculations)  to  the  number  of  persons.  The  number  of  "households"  includes  households 
consisting  of  one  adult  and  other  households  containing  no  children  under  16.  It  includes 
also  those  of  persons  employed  on  certain  Federal  work  programs  on  which  certification  of 
need  is  not  generally  required;  in  January  and  February  1934,  274,000  and  287,000  respec- 
tively; in  March  1939,  350,000  (as  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 
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States  in  1850.  The  children  in  these  families  are  about  one-fourth  of  all 
the  children  under  16  in  the  country.^ 

Under  conditions  prevailing  in  America  in  1940,  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  assistance  and  the  amount  of  assistance  given  cannot  be  assumed  to 
be  measures  of  need.  This  is  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  many  of  the 
years  between  1930  and  1940.  The  extent  of  assistance  given  reflects 
policies  of  administrative  bodies,  attitudes  of  the  public,  and  amount  of 
money  "available." 

How  many  families  were  "in  need"  in  the  spring  of  1939,  and  how  much 
assistance  they  should  have  had,  we  do  not  know.  "Need"  is  a relative  term. 
Each  new  program  of  assistance,  as  well  as  advancing  standards  of  living, 
brings  above  the  threshold  a new  layer  of  the  population  that  previously  had 
"managed"  somehow  without  assistance.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1938,  cf 
the  applicants  accepted  for  old-age  assistance  58  percent  had  received  no 
form  of  aid,  public  or  private,  within  2 years  either  directly  or  as  members 
of  households;  ^ of  the  families  accepted  for  aid  to  dependent  children  the 
proportion  was  33  percent.^ 

That  for  any  considerable  period  the  families  of  one— fourth  of  the 
children  in  the  United  States  should  continue  to  be  dependent  on  public  or 
private  aid  for  the  necessities  of  life  is  a prospect  v/e  cannot  accept. 

That  any  of  them  should  not  get  aid  when  they  need  it,  or  should  not  get  as 
much  as  they  need  or  the  kind  they  need,  is  intolerable. 

2 Families  with  young  children  are  more  likely  to  need  and  to  receive  assistance  than 
other  families,  and  the  more  children  they  have  the  more  likely  they  are  to  need  and  to  re- 
ceive help.  Of  the  931,379  urban  bio— legal  families  covered  in  the  National  Health  Survey  of 
1935-36,  16.4  percent  were  in  households  that  reported  some  assistance  from  public  funds 
within  the  year.  Of  the  families  with  no  children,  13.3  percent  had  received  relief;  of 
those  with  one  child,  16.8  percent;  of  those  with  2 children,  20.1  percent;  and  so  on  up  to 
58.4  percent  cf  those  with  9 children.  These  "relief  families"  included  18.8  percent  of  the 
individuals  of  all  ages;  26.5  percent  of  the  children  under  16.  (The  Economic  Status  of 
Urban  Families  and  Children,  by  I.  S.  Falk  and  Barkev  S.  Sanders.  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
Vol.  2,  No.  5 (May  1939),  pp.  25-34.)  Rural  families  receiving  relief  in  138  counties  in 
June  1935  had  a higher  proportion  of  children  than  had  the  total  rural  population  of  those 
counties.  (Rural  Families  on  Relief,  Works  Progress  Administration  Research  Monograph  XVII, 
Washington,  1938,  p.  41.)  In  13  cities  in  December  1935,  12.5  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  over  9,000,000  was  reoeiving  assistance;  18.5  percent  of  the  population  under  16. 
(Changing  Aspects  of  Urban  Relief,  by  F.  L.  Carmichael  and  R.  Nassimbene  [under  the  super- 
vision of  John  N.  Webb],  pp.  1—43.  Works  Progress  Administration  [now  Work  Projects 
Administration].  Washington,  1939.) 

3 Relief  Status  of  One  Million  Recipients  Accepted  fcr  Old-Age  Assistance,  by  Anne  E. 
Geddes  and  Agnes  Leisy.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  No.  12  (December  1938),  p.  3. 

‘‘Social  Data  on  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance  Accepted  in  1937-38:  Part  2,  Aid  to 
Dependent  children  (tables),  p.  6.  Bureau  Memorandum  No.  39,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  1939. 
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CHANGES  IN  "RELIEF"  SINCE  1930 

Along  with  the  increase  in  need  and  dependence  in  these  10  years  there 
have  been  changes  in  attitude  towards  relief  and  revolutionary  developments 
in  methods  and  resources. 

The  change  in  attitude  is  symbolized  in  a movement  to  substitute  the 
term  "assistance"  for  "relief,"  in  revulsion  against  the  associations 
"relief"  has  accumulated.  Whatever  it  may  be  called,  aid  in  case  of  need 
has  come  to  be  regarded  more  generally  as  a right,  both  by  those  who  supply 
it — however  much  they  may  begrudge  it  and  may  deplore  the  necessity — and  by 
those  who  accept  or  demand  it — however  much  they  may  hate  it.  Its  content 
and  methods  of  administration  have  become  less  obnoxious  and  less  degrading. 
However,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  development  of  resources  during  the  decade  has  been  in  the  pro- 
vision of  public  funds.  Private  agencies,  which  increased  their  expendi- 
tures greatly  in  the  early  years  of  the  depression,  are  now  spending  no  more 
for  financial  aid  to  families  under  their  care  than  in  1929.®  Expenditures 
from  public  funds,  which  even  before  the  depression  were  3 or  4 times  as 
great  as  expenditures  by  private  agencies,  have  increased  until  now  public 
funds  supply  more  than  99  percent  of  all  the  aid  to  families  in  their  own 
homes,  and  amount  to  40  or  50  times  as  much  as  in  1929.®  (Proportions  are 
different  in  other  forms  of  aid,  such  as  hospital  care.) 

Income  received  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  all  sources  in 
1929  is  estimated  at  81,660  million  dollars,  of  which  72  million  came  from 
public  relief  funds;  in  1938,  at  66,271  million,  of  which  3,152  million 
came  from  public  relief  funds  (including  work-relief  wages).  The  increase 
of  3,080  million  in  income  received  from  public  relief  was  about  one-sixth 
as  much  as  the  decrease  of  18,469  million  in  income  received  from  all 

= There  are  no  records  of  private  relief  that  cover  the  country.  In  the  116  urban 
areas  for  which  the  Social  Security  Board  publishes  a monthly  series  beginning  with  January 
1929,  expenditures  for  relief  from  private  funds  were  a little  less  in  1938  than  in  1929. 
They  had  risen  rapidly  in  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  until  in  1932  they  were  more  than  5 times 
as  great  as  in  1929.  After  that,  although  expenditures  from  public  funds  continued  to 
increase,  they  fell  off  each  year  until  in  1937  they  were  about  at  the  level  of  1929,  and  in 
1938  a little  below  the  level  of  1929.  In  these  116  urban  areas  private  funds  supplied  24 
percent  of  all  the  aid  given  in  1929;  in  1938,  although  the  amount  spent  from  private  funds 
was  almost  as  much  as  in  1929,  it  constituted  only  seven-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total. 
(Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol . 3,  No.  4 [April  1940],  p.  59.) 

"Income  Payments  1929—38.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  Vol.  19,  No.  10  (October 
1939),  pp . 15—16.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  1939. 
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other — that  is,  normal — sources.  In  1929  public  relief  supplied  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1 percent  of  our  income;  in  1938,  4.76  percent.^ 

To  provide  these  increased  public  funds  for  relief,  sources  that 
hardly  entered  into  practical  calculations  in  1930  have  become  of  primary 
importance.  State  governments  have  assumed  far  greater  responsibility  than 
ever  before  for  aiding  their  local  units  and  equalizing  resources  among 
them.  The  Federal  Government  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  has  aided 
the  States  in  providing  relief  and  has  carried  on  relief  programs  of  its  own. 

PRESENT  PROVISIONS  FOR  ECONOMIC  AID 

Out  of  the  exigencies  and  the  experiments  of  the  decade  the  outline 
for  a Nation-wide  system  has  emerged.  The  strengthening  of  existing  ele- 
ments and  the  addition  of  parts  now  lacking  will  help  to  restore  economic 
security  on  a new  pattern,  through  interrelated  programs  of  social  insurance 
and  public  assistance. 

New  features  most  directly  affecting  children  in  families  whose  normal 
sources  of  income  are  shattered,  interrupted,  or  threatened  date  from  the 
summer  of  1935,  when  the  Federal  Government  withdrew  assistance  to  the 
States  for  general  relief.  At  that  time  it  set  up  a Federal  v/ork  program 
intended  to  provide  for  needy  employable  persons;  it  provided  special  help 
for  farmers,  including  small  loans  for  farm  equipment  and  other  purposes  and 
grants  for  current  living  expenses,  if  necessary;  and  it  inaugurated  a 
social-security  program  including  two  social-insurance  systems  and  three 
public-assistance  programs. 

Older  features  that  continue  to  be  parts  of  our  present  provisions  are 
the  State  workmen's  compensation  laws,  the  private  family-welfare  and  relief 
agencies,  and  the  local  public-welfare  departments  or  officials  administer- 
ing general  relief. 

Assistance  by  private  agencies  is  extremely  important  to  the  families 

who  receive  it,  but  they  are  now  a very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number 

in  need  of  assistance.  Moreover,  assistance  by  private  agencies  is  not  open 
as  a right  to  any  applicant.  Each  agency  has  its  own  ideas  of  its  function. 
From  among  the  applicants  coming  to  it,  it  selects  those  whom  it  recognizes 
to  be  its  special  responsibility  and  those  whom  it  is  equipped  to  help. 

7 Fluctuations  in  total  income  payments  and  in  the  principal  types,  by  months  from 

January  1929,  are  shown  currently  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  in  a chart  prepared  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  (e.  g.  through  August  1939,  in  the  Bulletin  of  October  1939, 
[Vol.  2,  No.  10],  p.  61). 
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General  relief  or  general  public  assistance  is  the  modern  name  for 
poor  relief,  which  since  colonial  days  has  embodied  the  principle  that 
society  must  support  its  members  when  they  cannot  support  themselves.  To  the 
extent  that  it  is  available  it  is  the  final  recourse  for  all  who  cannot  get 
any  of  the  specialized  varieties  of  assistance. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

By  providing  economic  protection  against  certain  common  hazards, 
social  insurance  tends  to  promote  stability  of  income  for  the  persons  cov- 
ered, and  thus  to  reduce  the  number  of  families  with  children  (along  with 
other  families  and  single  individuals)  who  need  public  assistance. 

Workmen's  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment was  the  first  form  of  social  insurance  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  introduced  with  any  sort  of  Federal  assistance.  Ten  States 
passed  laws  in  1911.  Now  the  entire  country,  except  Arkansas®  and  Missis- 
sippi, is  covered  by  State  laws  protecting  in  varying  degrees  about  4C 
percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  workers  of  the  United  States.® 

Two  new  forms  of  social  insurance  were  established  by  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

Unemployment  compensation  protects  family  income  and  living  standards 
by  providing  qualified  wage  earners  with  weekly  benefits,  as  their  right  for 
a certain  period,  when  they  become  unemployed.  It  helps  wage  earners  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  until  they  can  get  back  to  work  again. 

Only  one  State,  Wisconsin,  had  an  unemployment-compensation  law  prior 
to  Congressional  consideration  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  a result  of 
the  encouragement  and  Federal  financial  assistance  offered  the  States  by 
that  act,  every  State  now  has  an  unemployment-compensation  law.  These  State 
laws,  like  the  so-called  "workmen's  compensation"  laws,  vary  greatly  as  to 
details,  but  their  basic  provisions  are  very  much  alike. 

By  June  30,  1939,  28  million  workers  had  acquired  wage  credits. 

During  the  preceding  year  benefits  paid  amounted  to  $446,100,000.  In  the 
quarter  April-June  1939  the  average  weekly  payment  was  $10.13  for  total 
unemployment  and  $5.44  for  partial  unemployment.^®  Total  funds  available 
for  benefits  as  of  June  30,  1939,  were  $1,300,000,000.  In  view  of  the 
unused  balances  available,  reduction  of  waiting  periods  and  increases  in 
benefits  are  strongly  urged  by  many  groups. 

k law  was  approved  in  Arkansas  on  March  15,  1939,  but  as  the  result  of  a referendum 
petition,  enforcement  is  being  held  in  abeyance. 

“Workmen’s  Compensation,  by  Isador  Lubin,  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1939,  pp.  479— 
484.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  New  York,  1939. 

'"Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939, 
pp.  39-41,  268-269.  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  1940. 
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Old-age  insurance  requires  no  action  by  the  States.  It  is  a Federal 
system,  financed  by  taxes  on  wages  and  pay  rolls  and  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  uniformly  throughout  the  country.  Four  years  after 
the  law  was  passed  more  than  44,727,520  employee  accounts  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore,  where  this  "largest  bookkeeping  job  in  the  world"  is 
carried  on.^^ 

Before  1940  the  only  benefits  paid  were  small  lump-sum  amounts  to 
registered  workers  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65  and  to  the  estates  of 
those  who  have  died.  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  August  1939 
advanced  from  January  1,  1942,  to  January  1,  1940,  the  date  for  beginning 
the  payment  of  monthly  retirement  benefits  and  also  liberalized  these  pro- 
visions in  other  important  respects,  transforming  the  system  into  "Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Benefits." 

It  was  estimated  that  about  912,000  men,  women,  and  children  will  be 
eligible  in  1940  for  annuity  and  survivor  benefits  amounting  to  ^114,000,000. 
Of  these,  it  is  estimated,  485,000  will  be  workers  retiring  at  65  or  over; 

125.000  will  be  aged  wives  of  annuitants;  20,000  will  be  widows  65  or  over; 

10.000  will  be  dependent  parents;  78,000  will  be  younger  widows  with  chil- 
dren; and  194,000  will  be  dependent  children. 

These  families — and  the  families  of  younger  workers  as  they  reach  the 
age  of  65,  or  die,  in  1941,  1942,  and  succeeding  years  will  receive  a defi- 
nite and  assured  monthly  income  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  (or  until  the 
widow  remarries  or  the  children  grow  up)  ranging  from  $10  to  $85  a month, 
according  to  past  earnings  and  family  composition. 

Old-age  and  survivors  benefits  will  enable  millions  of  families  to  do 
more  for  their  children  than  they  could  do  without  these  benefits.  In  many 
cases  these  benefits  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  these  families  to  ask  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  or  for  general  relief.  The  amount  that  will  be 
paid  in  old-age  and  survivors  benefits  in  the  year  1950  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,422,000,000. 

Further  development  of  social  insurance  will  promote  the  interest  of 
millions  of  children.  Existing  systems  leave  outside  their  protection  large 
groups  of  wage  earners  as  well  as  the  self-employed.  Federal  measures  do 
not  include  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  labor,  domestic  service,  casual 
labor,  government  service,  and  service  in  nonprofit  organizations  such  as 
universities,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  social  agencies.  The  exclusion 
of  agricultural  workers  denies  benefits  to  a part  of  the  population  that  has 

11  Ibid.  , p.  21. 

'2 100  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Social  Security  Program.  Social  Security  Board, 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Washington,  1939.  (Leaflet.) 
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the  largest  proportion  of  ohildren.  In  general,  the  variations  operate  to 
produce  inequalities  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  covered  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  and  in  different  elements  of  the  population. 
Benefits  for  injured  and  temporarily  unemployed  workers  vary  widely  from 
State  to  State  and  in  many  cases  are  not  large  enough,  or  do  not  continue 
long  enough,  to  obviate  the  need  of  assistance.  The  provision  in  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  that  limits  the  maximum  benefit  to  $85  a month  operates 
to  prevent  equal  protection  for  all  children  in  the  case  of  large  families. 

One  essential  part  of  a comprehensive  program  of  social  insurance — 
health  insurance — is  still  lacking,  although  loss  of  income  because  of  sick- 
ness is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  economic  insecurity.  Protection  for 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  workers  and  their  dependents  can  best  be 
provided  along  the  same  lines  as  old-age  insurance,  for  such  workers,  like 
the  aged,  are  out  of  the  labor  market.  For  those  who  are  temporarily  dis- 
abled, the  problem  in  some  respects  is  similar  to  that  of  the  temporarily 
unemployed,  for  the  presumption  is  that  they  will  return  to  work  on  recov- 
ery. A proposal  for  a Federal-State  system  to  provide  temporary  disability 
compensation  is  included  in  the  pending  National  Health  Bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  February  28,  1939,  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner. Whether  it 
can  most  practicably  be  provided  by  such  a separate  system  or  in  connection 
with  compensation  for  permanent  disability  is  not  yet  clear. 

CRITERIA  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

How  economic  assistance  is  administered  to  families  in  need  concerns 
every  member  of  a democratic  society.  The  larger  the  number  of  families 
needing  assistance,  the  more  important  it  is  that  the  help  they  receive 
should  be  of  such  amount  and  such  nature  and  should  be  given  in  such  a way 
as  to  keep  them,  or  enable  them  to  become,  acceptable  fellow  citizens.  To 
this  end,  assistance  must  be  accessible  on  equal  terms  to  all  in  equal  need; 
it  must  be  given  as  a right,  not  as  a favor;  it  must  be  given  promptly  when 
needed,  not  delayed  until  bitterness  and  resentment  or  despair  have  set  in; 
it  must  be  dependable;  and  it  must  be  adjusted  to  changes  in  need. 

In  amount  it  must  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  existing  resources,  not 
merely  to  keep  the  family  alive  as  so  many  animals,  but  to  supply  the 
material  essentials  of  a home  life  bearing  some  relation  to  the  family's  own 
standards.  In  form  and  in  methods  of  administration,  it  must  be  governed  by 
the  consideration  that  these  families  who  now  are  dependent  are  fellow 

‘^S.  1620,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Hearings  were  held  later  before  a subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  This  bill  proposes  to  implement  the  national 
health  program  developed  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  To  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities  through  its  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care. 
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members  of  the  American  Commonwealth.  We  shall  all  have  to  pay  for  the  con- 
sequences of  methods  that  contribute  to  their  deterioration,  and  we  shall  be 
paying  a long  time  for  methods  that  affect  their  children  adversely. 

Assistance  must  be  given  in  such  forms  and  in  such  a way  as  to  pre- 
serve and  stimulate  resourcefulness,  keep  alive  hope  and  ambition,  guard  the 
springs  to  action,  prevent  atrophy  of  the  powers  of  self-direction,  and 
promote  the  prospect  of  restoration  to  a normal  role  in  society.  It  must 
not  humiliate  or  disqualify  the  individual  for  full  participation  in 
national  life.  If  it  does — by  disfranchising  recipients,  by  publishing 
their  names,  by  giving  them  food  orders  instead  of  cash,  by  treating  them 
with  suspicion,  by  requiring  them  to  discuss  their  intimate  affairs  in  the 
hearing  of  strangers,  by  "chiseling"  their  allowances  or  holding  them  back 
when  due,  by  embarrassing  their  children  in  the  way  free  lunches  are  served 
and  clothing  is  distributed — it  is  increasing  the  volume  of  dependence  and 
inefficiency  and  other  burdens  for  the  coming  years  and  the  coming  generations. 

Standards  of  adequacy — what  items  and  how  much  of  each  are  indispensa- 
ble to  a wholesome  family  life — have  been  developed  through  the  years.  They 
have  tended  to  rise  as  the  general  standard  of  living  has  risen  and  as 
those  concerned  with  the  effects  of  assistance  on  the  recipients  have  real- 
ized the  importance  of  one  element  after  another  and  have  assimilated  the 
teachings  of  one  body  of  knowledge  after  another.  Standards  worked  out  in 
times  of  prosperity  often  seem  "unrealistic"  when  hard  times  come.  It  is 
more  important  to  maintain  standards  when  millions  of  families  are  affected 
than  when  the  number  may  be  counted  by  thousands. 

Families  v/ho  need  economic  assistance  often  need  other  kinds  of 
assistance  as  well.  Whether  they  get  it  depends  on  whether  facilities  are 
available,  but  also  on  whether  the  visitor  to  the  home  recognizes  the  needs 
and  feels  a responsibility  for  seeing  that  they  are  met. 

To  ensure  equitable  determination  of  eligibility  for  aid,  especially 
when  there  is  any  question  as  to  "fitness"  of  the  home,  and  to  ensure  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  the  whole  family — the  needs  relating  to  health, 
recreation,  social  life,  and  family  relationships  as  well  as  economic 
needs — high  qualities  in  personnel  are  required.  Members  of  the  staff  who 
have  direct  contact  with  applicants  and  recipients  must  have,  in  addition  to 
familiarity  with  laws  and  rules  of  procedure,  at  least  a basic  understanding 
of  human  nature,  a knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  deal,  an  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  them,  a 
working  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  community,  and  imagination  in 
using  them.  And  they  must  have  competent  supervision  from  their  local 
offices  and  from  the  State  agency. 
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FEDERAL  WORK  PROGRAMS 

By  far  the  largest  source  of  assistance  for  families  in  need  of  income 
is  still  the  Work  Projects  Administration  (Works  Progress  Administration 
until  July  1939),  which  was  created  in  the  summer  of  1935.^^  The  kind  of 
assistance  it  gives  meets  the  needs  of  families  in  which  the  chief  wage 
earner  is  unemployed  better  than  any  other  kind  of  assistance  now  in  oper- 
ation . 

Employment  on  W.  P.  A.  gives  the  family  an  earned  income.  Its  purpose 
is  to  allow  the  family  to  continue  its  life  in  its  own  way  under  nearly 
normal  relations  to  society,  even  if  on  a lower  standard  of  living.  The 
head  of  the  family  has  the  satisfaction  of  working  for  what  he  gets.  For 
the  children — provided  the  father's  wage  is  large  enough  to  cover  the 
family's  needs — there  need  be  no  difference  in  home  atmosphere  and  no  depri- 
vation of  any  of  the  elements  essential  to  a good  home  life. 

Although  the  major  contribution  of  W.  P.  A.  to  the  children  of  the 
United  States  is  the  work  it  gives  and  the  wages  it  pays  to  their  unemployed 
fathers  and  mothers  and  older  brothers  and  sisters,  it  has  also  done  a 
great  deal  for  them  in  every  State  of  the  Union  through  its  projects. 
Schools,  libraries,  and  hospitals  have  been  built,  repaired,  or  enlarged. 
Gymnasiums,  stadiums,  athletic  fields,  parks,  playgrounds,  swimming  pools, 
wading  pools,  tennis  courts,  handball  courts,  skating  rinks,  ski  jumps,  ski 
trails,  and  outdoor  theaters  have  been  constructed.  School  lunches,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  services  have  been  provided.  Nursery 
schools  and  play  centers  have  been  conducted.  School  and  library  books  have 
been  renovated.  Music  classes,  concerts,  art  centers,  and  the  children's 
theater  conducted  by  the  Federal  theater  project,^®  have  greatly  extended  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  the  children  of  America.  Classes  in  the  adult- 
education  program  have  given  their  parents  instruction  in  nutrition  and  in 
homemaking. 

In  the  spring  of  1939,  before  reductions  began,  about  3,000,000 
persons  were  employed  on  projects  financed  by  W.  P.  A.  funds . Assum- 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Administration  primarily 
are  not  "relief"  agencies,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 
Allowances  made  by  young  men  in  C.  C.  C.  camps  to  their  families  and  assistance  by  N.  Y.  A. 
to  students  and  to  youths  who  have  left  school  and  cannot  find  work  are  helpful  in  many 
families  in  which  there  are  younger  children.  Most  of  these  families  are  receiving  also  one 
or  more  other  kinds  of  assistance.  The  Public  Works  Administration  has  provided  work  for  a 
large  number  of  persons,  but  evidence  of  need  is  not  required  for  this  employment. 

'■^Abolished  by  the  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1939. 

Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  10  (October  1939),  p.  57. 
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ing  an  average  of  1.5  children  under  16  years  of  age  per  worker,  about 
4,500,000  children  were  dependent  on  W.  P.  A.  earnings.  That  was  about  one 
in  eight  of  all  the  children  under  16  in  the  country.  Limitation  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  program  to  an  average  of  2,000,000  workers  through  the  present 
fiscal  year  reduces  the  average  number  of  children  supported  by  it  to  some- 
thing like  3,000,000,  which  is  still  (let  us  hope)  more  children  than  are 
dependent  upon  general  relief  and  is  about  one-twelfth  of  all  our  children. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  in  1935  announced  the  intention  of 
meeting  the  need  caused  by  unemployment,  W.  P.  A.  has  never  provided  for  all 
the  "employables"  in  need,  not  even  for  all  those  eligible  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  various  appropriation  acts.  At  the  end  of  February  1939,  when 
3,000,000  persons  were  on  the  pay  rolls,  1,330,000  other  employables  were  in 
need  and  eligible  for  employment,  of  whom  869,380  had  been  certified  and 
were  waiting  for  assignment . The  number  certified  would  have  been  larger 
except  that  in  many  States  the  process  of  certification  was  suspended  when 
no  jobs  were  available,  or  was  restricted  by  inadequate  staff  in  the 
certifying  agencies.  In  some  entire  States  and  in  many  localities  in  other 
States  no  relief  was  available  for  "employables."  In  a large  part  of  the 
country  employables  who  cannot  get  on  W.  P.  A.  are  worse  off  than  unemployables. 

For  large  families,  moreover,  and  families  with  unusual  needs  the 
"security  wage"  of  W.  P.  A.  does  not  give  adequate  security.  These  families 
must  either  get  along  without  some  essentials  or  must  get  them  from  some 
other  source.  Whether  they  get  the  needed  supplementary  assistance  or  not 
depends  on  their  own  aggressiveness  and  on  local  policies.  Baltimore,  for 
example,  does  not  give  relief  to  families  with  a member  employed  on  W.  P.  A.; 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  many  States  do  not  accept  for  relief  applicants 
who  have  an  employable  person  in  the  family,  whether  or  not  he  is  on  W.  P.  A. 

Employment  on  W.  P.  A.  is  subject  to  arbitrary  reductions,  not  related 
to  employment  conditions,  when  appropriations  begin  to  run  low  or  changes  of 
policy  are  introduced  by  legislation  or  by  administrative  decree.  When 
rumors  of  impending  lay-offs  begin  to  circulate  or  announcements  appear  in' 
the  papers  all  on  the  pay  roll  become  apprehensive.  Insecurity  arises  also 
from  the  system  of  "rotation"  established  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1939,  which  requires  removal  of  all  (except  veterans)  who  have 
been  employed  continuously  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  for  more  than  18  months. 
Persons  removed  for  this  reason  are  eligible  for  reinstatement  after  30 


17  Hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
■■.Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  acting  under  H.  R.  130,  pt.  2,  p.  1370.  Washing- 
: ton,  1939. 
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days,  if  recertified  as  in  need.  But  they  cannot  be  reinstated  unless  there 
are  vacancies,  and  the  reduction  of  the  program  by  one-third  makes  their 
chances  of  early  reinstatement  slight. 

If  employment  on  W.  P.  A.  had  been  given  to  all  the  needy  able- 
bodied  unemployed,  its  distribution  over  the  country — among  States,  between 
city  and  rural  areas,  among  the  various  elements  of  the  population — would 
have  been  strictly  according  to  need.  Theoretically,  distribution  of  the 
jobs,  as  of  Federal  funds  for  relief  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  has  been  according  to  need.  But  the  "need"  of  a State  is 
even  harder  to  measure  objectively  than  the  need  of  a family  or  an  individ- 
ual. In  the  absence  of  currently  available  information  on  the  amount  of 
unemployment  and  on  financial  status  of  State  and  local  governments,  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  construct  a satisfactory  formula  for  allocating 
quotas  to  the  States. 

The  Federal  Administrator  has  had  considerable  discretionary  power  and 
there  has  been  no  procedure  for  open  discussion  of  conflicting  demands  from 
States  competing  for  larger  allocations.  "In  the  last  analysis,"  the  pres- 
ent Administrator  testified  recently,'®  "the  distribution  has  represented  the 
judgment  of  the  7i/orks  Progress  Administration."  This  judgment  has  been 
based  on  "first-hand  information  and  formal  quantitative  reports  having  a 
bearing  on  relief  needs." 

Certain  discriminations  among  the  unemployed  are  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Under  the  present  law  priority  must  be  determined  "as  far  as  prac- 
ticable" on  the  basis  of  "relative  needs;"  and  between  applicants  of  equal 
need,  preference  must  be  given  to  veterans.  No  alien  may  be  employed.  By 
that  prohibition  thousands  of  American-born  children  are  debarred  from  a 
share  in  the  benefits  of  W.  P.  A.  wages. 

Other  discriminations  arise  from  local  attitudes.  Although  W.  P.  A. 
is  a Federal  program,  it  is  partly  dependent  on  States  and  localities  for 
support  and  is  largely  dependent  on  them  for  its  local  character.  Deter- 
mination of  eligibility  is  generally  the  responsiblity  of  county  and  city 
relief  agencies  which  have  their  individual  ideas  about  "need"  and  their 
individual  reasons  for  getting  as  many  persons  as  possible  on  W.  P.  A.  or 
keeping  as  many  as  possible  off.  In  many  communities  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  persons  who  are  not  legal  residents  to  obtain  certification  for 
employment  on  W.  P.  A.  Projects  are  initiated  and  sponsored  by  local  auth- 
orities who  must  consider  the  cost,  immediate  and  continuing,  and  must  con- 
sider public  opinion.  If  local  authorities  do  not  set  up  projects  to  employ 
women  or  Negroes  or  Mexicans,  then  women  or  Negroes  or  Mexicans  in  those 
places  cannot  get  employment  on  W.  P.  A. 


IS  Ibid.  , p.  1423. 
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Summary. — Unemployment  is  now  the  major  cause  of  need  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a national  problem,  which  States  and  local  communities  can  do 
little  to  control.  The  need  it  causes  has  been  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a national  responsibility.  But  that  responsibility  has  not 
been  met  in  full.  The  work  programs  set  up  to  that  end  are  still,  even  on 
the  reduced  scale  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  largest — and  the  best — 
source  of  aid  for  the  unemployed  who  are  in  condition  to  work.  But  they  do 
not  provide  for  all  the  employable  unemployed  who  are  in  need.  They 
exclude  aliens,  whose  children  for  the  most  part  are  American  citizens.  The 
"security  wage"  is  not  large  enough  for  all  families.  Arbitrary  and  un- 
foreseeable changes  in  the  Federal  work  program  are  a prime  obstacle  to 
States  and  localities  in  their  efforts  to  develop  comprehensive  State  and 
local  programs  for  all  persons  in  need. 

THE  PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

For  three  categories  of  "natural  dependents"  or  "unemployables"  (the 
needy  aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children  deprived  of  parental 
care  or  support  by  certain  specified  contingencies)  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  provided  for  Federal— State  programs  designed  to  increase  resources 
and  improve  methods  of  assisting  persons  in  these  categories.  Grants  from 
Federal  funds  were  authorized  to  the  States  for  assistance  to  be  given  under 
plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

The  ratios  set  for  the  grants  from  Federal  funds  were  50  percent  of 
the  amount  given  each  aged  or  blind  person,  up  to  a total  allowance  of  $30  a 
month;  and  33^  percent  of  the  amount  given  for  each  child  under  16,  up  to  a 
total  of  $18  for  the  first  child  and  $12  for  each  additional  child  in  the 
household.  Beginning  January  1,  1940,  Federal  participation  will  be  more 
liberal.  Reimbursement  of  50  percent  will  be  made  on  payments  up  to  $40  a 
month  to  blind  and  aged  persons;  reimbursement  on  payments  for  dependent 
children  will  be  raised  from  33-j-  percent  to  50  percent  (up  to  the  same  maxi- 
mums  as  previously)  and  will  be  made  for  children  16  and  17  years  of  age,  if 
they  are  regularly  attending  school. 

An  acceptable  State  plan  for  any  of  these  programs  (the  act  requires) 
must  provide  that  the  program  shall  be  in  effect  in  all  political  subdi- 
visions of  the  State;  must  be  administered  by,  or  at  least  supervised  by,  a 
single  State  agency;  must  provide  for  granting  to  anyone  whose  olaim  is 
denied  an  opportunity  for  a fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency;  must  not 
set  a residence  requirement  higher  than  a specified  maximum,  nor  any  citi- 
zenship requirement  that  would  exclude  any  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
must  assure  financial  participation  in  some  degree  by  the  State,  as  distin- 
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guished  from  its  local  subdivisions;  and  must  maintain  such  methods  and 
procedures  as  the  Social  Security  Board  considers  necessary  for  efficient 
administration,  including  after  January  1,  1940,  "methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a merit  basis."  By 
definition,  assistance  or  aid  in  all  three  programs  means  payments  in  money. 

Within  this  framework  each  State  is  responsible  for  its  own  system. 

It  decides  whether  it  wants  any  of  the  public-assistance  programs  and  if  so 
which  ones.  It  determines  the  conditions  under  which  individuals  are 
eligible  for  aid  and  the  amount  of  State  funds,  or  State  and  local  funds,  to 
be  used  for  these  purposes.  It  determines  whether  applicants  are  eligible 
and  how  much  assistance  shall  be  granted  in  each  case.  It  may  make  larger 
grants  than  the  maximum  on  which  Federal  reimbursement  is  given,  meeting  the 

excess  from  its  own  funds,  or  it  may  set  limits  for  maximum  grants  lower 

than  the  maximum  on  which  reimbursement  is  assured.  It  may  give  assistance 
from  its  own  funds  to  persons  who  are  not  65  years  old,  or  to  dependent 
children  who  are  18  or  over,  as  many  States  had  been  doing  before  1940  for 
children  who  were  16  or  over. 

Advice  and  help  is  given  to  the  States  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
but  there  is  no  attempt  to  force  upon  them  a uniform  pattern.  The  Board  acts 
on  the  principle  that  progress  will  be  surer  and,  in  the  long  run,  faster,  if 
each  State  builds  on  its  own  foundations  and  according  to  its  own  genius, 
starting  with  the  standards  already  accepted  and  developing  in  the  direction 
and  at  the  rate  that  can  command  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

There  are  now  in  operation  51  approved  plans  for  old-age  assistance, 

43  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  42  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  Recipients 
of  the  3 types  of  assistance  under  these  approved  plans  and  of  similar 
types  of  assistance  in  States  not  participating  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  numbered  in  December  1939  1,909,000  old  persons;  70,000  blind  persons; 
and  757,000  children  in  315,000  families. 

Old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  affect  children.  They  relieve 
the  strain  in  many  families  in  which  there  are  children,  and  release  money 
for  their  benefit.  If  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  gets  an  allowance, 
parents  can  use  their  resources  for  their  children  without  feeling  that  they 
are  neglecting  the  old  folks.  In  places  where  there  is  no  aid  to  dependent 
children  or  mothers'  aid  and  only  meager  general  relief,  the  old-age  grant 
may  be  the  only  income  in  families  with  young  children. 

There  is  wide  variation  from  State  to  State  in  grants  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  for  old-age  assistance.  In  December  1939  average 
benefits  to  aged  individuals  varied  from  $6.01  to  $32.97  for  the  month,  and 

'8  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  2 (February  1940),  p.  54.  See  subsequent 
issues  for  later  figures. 
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average  benefits  to  families  for  aid  to  dependent  children  from  $8.10  to 
$61.07.“  Adequate  protection  of  dependent  children  demands  that  the  level 
of  grants  should  be  raised  in  the  States  that  make  the  lowest  grants,  even 
if  this  requires  the  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  on  more  than  a 
fifty-fifty  basis.  It  is  important  also  that  interstate  agreements  should 
be  developed  to  permit  the  payment  of  benefits  to  persons  who  move  across 
State  lines. 

Summary. — Variations,  inequalities,  and  inconsistencies  are  inevi- 
tably, at  this  stage,  characteristic  of  the  three  public-assistance  programs 
established  by  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  In  each  program  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  differences  among  the  States  and  within  each  State  as  to 
average  payments  to  recipients,  proportion  of  recipients  to  population,  and 
expenditures  per  inhabitant.  There  are  amazing  differences  in  liberality 
among  the  three  programs  in  the  same  State.  In  some  States  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  money  spent  on  public  assistance  has  been  spent  for  old-age 
allowances On  the  whole,  the  program  of  aid  to  dependent  children  has 
lagged  behind  the  other  two. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Approximately  325,000  families  in  the  United  States  in  January  1940 
were  receiving  aid  from  public  funds  for  more  than  780,000  children  deprived 
of  parental  support  or  care  by  death,  absence,  or  incapacity. “ This  com- 
pares with  117,000  families  and  286,000  children  shortly  before  Federal  aid 
became  available. “ It  is  expected  that  the  amendments  of  1939  will  increase 
the  number  of  children  under  this  program  within  a short  time  to  1,000,000. 

The  new  Federal-State  program  builds  on  the  experience  of  the  mothers’ 
aid  laws  that  had  been  passed  by  all  but  two  States  between  1911  and  1935 
in  response  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the  White  House  Conference  of  1909, 
through  its  enunciation  of  the  principle  that  children  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  because  of  poverty  alone.  Its  philosophy  is  more 
liberal  than  that  of  most  of  the  antecedent  State  laws.  The  Social  Security 
Act  requires  that  aid  shall  be  available  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  sets 
a maximum  residence  requirement.  It  makes  Federal  funds  available  for  aid 
not  only  to  children  living  with  their  mothers,  but  also  to  children  living 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  60,  62. 

21  Based  on  figures  for  December  1939,  in  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  2 
(February  1940),  pp.  60,  62-63. 

22  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  3 (March  1940),  p.  53.  See  subsequent  issues 
for  later  figures. 

23  Public  Aid  for  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children  in  Their  Own  Homes,  1932-38,  by 
Dorothy  R.  Bucklin.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  4 (April  1939),  pp.  24-35. 
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with  any  of  a number  of  other  relatives.  It  recognizes  as  causes  of  depen- 
dency not  only  the  death  of  the  father,  but  also  the  death  of  the  mother  and 
the  physical  or  mental  incapacity  or  continued  absence  from  home  of  either 
parent . 

In  its  administration  of  the  program  the  Social  Security  Board  looks 
towards  extension  of  aid  to  all  children  potentially  eligible,  including 
those  whose  homes,  although  "unsuitable,"  can  be  rehabilitated  by  financial 
aid  accompanied  by  guidance  and  other  services;  and  towards  the  development 
of  adequate  appropriations  and  adequate  individual  grants,  of  increasingly 
effective  administration  and  increasingly  competent  personnel  in  the  States 
and  localities,  and  of  increasing  integration  of  all  available  services. 

Its  conception  of  the  goal  is  "a  kind  of  assistance  that  will  enable  fami- 
lies now  in  the  dependent  class  (throughout  the  Nation)  to  fulfill  their  own 
responsibilities  to  their  children  and  to  society.  "2-* 

Forty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
are  now  participating  in  the  Federal  program.  Many  States,  as  a necessary 
preliminary  or  a natural  concomitant,  have  liberalized  their  requirements 
for  eligibility  and  their  scale  of  allowances.  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Alaska  have  not  yet 
availed  themselves  of  Federal  assistance. 

Average  grants  per  family  in  January  1940  in  the  42  jurisdictions 
operating  under  approved  State  plans  ranged  from  $8.12  in  Arkansas  to  $60.43 
in  Massachusetts.  Number  of  recipients  (children)  per  1,000  estimated  popu- 
lation under  16  years  of  age  ranged  from  8 in  Virginia  to  54  in  Arizona. “ 
Amount  per  inhabitant  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1939  ranged  from  20 
cents  in  Arkansas  to  $2.24  in  Utah.  Within  individual  States  there  are 
similar  variations  between  cities  and  counties.  In  the  eight  States  not 
participating  in  the  Federal  program  expenditures  for  mothers'  aid  in  the 
same  year  ranged  from  less  than  1 cent  per  inhabitant  in  Texas  to  59  cents 
in  South  Dakota. “ 

In  many  States  the  philosophy  of  the  new  program  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly assimilated,  even  though  embodied  in  their  laws.  It  is  not  yet 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  many  appropriating  bodies,  administrators,  and 
staff  members  toward  the  program.  Some  States  with  a long  record  of  pro- 
gressive administration  of  "mothers'  aid"  are  slow  to  adopt  the  more  liberal 
spirit  of  "aid  to  dependent  children"  because  of  hampering  traditions. 

2^ Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children,  by  Jane  Hoey.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  202  (March  1939),  pp.  74-81. 

2' Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  3 (March  1940),  p.  60. 

2« Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  8 (August  1939),  p.  44.  The  amount  in  Vir- 
ginia was  less  than  in  Arkansas,  but  Virginia's  plan  was  not  in  operation  the  entire  year. 
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There  may  be  very  strict  construction  of  the  degree  of  "incapacity"  that 
constitutes  eligibility  or  little  consideration  of  other  relatives  than  the 
mother  who  might  serve  acceptably  as  well  as  legally  in  loco  parentis.  In 
some  places  assistance  is  denied  if  the  mother,  according  to  local  standards 
or  the  standards  of  the  investigator,  is  "not  the  kind  of  v/oman  that  de- 
serves this  kind  of  assistance."  Cases  are  sometimes  closed  for  similar 
reasons,  without  consideration  of  what  will  become  of  the  children.  That 
is,  aid  to  dependent  children  is  frequently  withheld  in  censure  of  disap- 
proved standards  of  conduct  instead  of  being  used,  together  with  other 
services,  to  transform  the  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  the  children. 

Other  practices  related  rather  to  funds  and  staff  operate  to  deprive 
children  of  the  benefits  of  the  program.  In  many  places,  decisions  on 
applications  are  long  delayed,  and  there  are  long  waiting  lists.  In  some 
places  aid  is  denied  to  mothers  with  only  one  dependent  ohild  or  to  families 
living  with  legally  responsible  relatives,  regardless  of  their  circum- 
stances. There  are  sparsely  settled  districts  where  people  have  to  travel 
50  miles  or  more  to  make  an  application.  When  they  get  there,  they  may  find 
that  the  office  is  closed  for  the  day.  There  are  sections  of  the  population 
that  have  only  a vague  idea,  or  none  at  all,  about  the  assistance  that  is 
available  and  the  terms  of  eligibility  for  it. 

Grants  in  a large  proportion  of  cases  are  far  from  adequate  to  permit 
a normal  standard  of  living  for  the  children.  This  can  be  said  with  assur- 
ance, even  though  the  amount  of  the  grant  does  not  in  all  cases  represent 
the  entire  income  of  the  family.  An  average  grant  of  $8.12  for  a month  for 
4,051  families  with  an  average  of  2.7  eligible  children — which  is  only  10 
cents  a day  per  child,  allowing  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  family — can 
hardly  be  "adequate"  even  in  midsummer  in  a Southern  State. 

In  many  States  the  amount  of  assistance  needed  is  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  income  of  the  family  from  the  estimated  family  budget  for  the 
month  to  arrive  at  a "budget  deficit."  But  if  funds  are  low  or  if  the  State 
law  limits  in  any  way  the  amount  that  may  be  given,  this  calculation  does 
not  determine  the  amount  of  the  grant.  When  it  is  merely  a matter  of  making 
the  money  "go  around,"  the  "budget  deficit"  is  frequently  reduced  arbitrar- 
ily. When  there  are  statutory  limits  to  the  amount  that  may  be  granted  or 
when  administrative  policy  treats  the  maximum  Federal  contribution  as  an 
effective  limit,  the  amount  of  the  grant  sometimes  is  determined  by  the 
illogical  procedure  of  subtracting  the  family  income  from  that  maximum, 
instead  of  from  the  total  estimated  as  required. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  maximums  governing  Federal  contribu- 
tions are  too  low  and  that  they  tend  to  scale  down  grants  in  a number  of 
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States  that  have  no  legal  limitations.^  There  are  few  places  in  the  United 
States,  if  any,  where  an  adult  and  one  child  can  live  decently  on  $18  a 
month  or  an  adult  and  two  children  on  $30.  The  difference  between  the  $18 
for  one  child  and  the  $12  for  each  additional  child  suggests  that  $6  is  the 
amount  contemplated  for  the  mother  or  other  responsible  relative.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  Federal  maximum  is  greatest  in  fam- 
ilies with  one  child;  and  that  it  declines  with  each  additional  child.  The 
more  dependent  children  there  are  in  a family,  the  more  nearly  they  can 
support  their  mother  on  allowances  within  the  scale  set  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation . 

Inadequate  grants  to  families  are  probably  due  less  to  stinginess  and 
indifference  than  to  genuine  financial  difficulty  of  States  and  localities 
in  providing  necessary  appropriations.  The  Social  Security  Board  has  recom- 
mended to  the  President  and  the  Congress  (January  1939)  that  the  maximum 
limitations  on  contributions  for  aid  to  dependent  children  be  raised  and 
also  that  the  present  system  of  uniform  percentage  grants  for  all  three 
public-assistance  programs  be  changed  to  a system  that  would  vary  with  the 
economic  capacity  of  the  State;  and  has  suggested  that  an  interdepartmental 
agency  be  established  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  determining  the 
relative  economic  capacity  of  the  various  States.  Many  of  the  States  are 
recognizing  the  unequal  ability  of  their  subdivisions  to  carry  their  share 
of  the  costs  under  existing  State  laws  and  are  adopting  measures  that  tend 
towards  distributing  costs  throughout  the  State  in  relation  to  local  condi- 
tions . 

There  are  many  places  in  the  country  in  which  personnel  for  this  pro- 
gram is  not  adapted  to  carry  it  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Minimum 
standards  of  education  and  experience  in  some  cases  are  so  low  as  to  be 
meaningless.  Appointments  are  sometimes  made  on  other  bases  than  ability  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  positions.  A large  turn-over  of  staff  sometimes 
follows  elections.  The  Social  Security  Board  tries  to  convince  the  States 
of  the  desirability  of  recruiting,  appointing,  and  retaining  the  best- 
qualified  persons  available  for  each  type  of  position  through  a merit  system 
(obligatory  after  January  1,  1940);  and  urges  them  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fullest  capacities  of  each  employee  through  skillful  supervi- 
sion, opportunities  for  general  and  technical  education,  and  special  pro- 
grams adapted  to  local  needs. 

Summary . — In  the  4 years  during  which  the  Federal— State  program  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  has  been  in  operation  the  number  of  children  provided 

2' The  Influence  of  Federal  and  State  Maximums  on  Grants  Approved  for  Aid  to  Depen- 
dent Children  in  1937-38,  by  John  M.  Lynch.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  8 
(August  1939),  pp.  7-14. 
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for  in  their  own  homes  by  public  funds  has  increased  170  percent.  There  are 
still  many  children,  dependent  according  to  the  Federal  definition,  who  are 
not  receiving  the  benefits  of  Federal  aid.  Eight  States  and  Alaska  are  not 
yet  participating  in  the  program.  In  other  States  many  children  eligible 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  are  not  receiving  it  because  of  inadequate 
appropriations  or  incomplete  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  new 
program. 

I This  program  has  developed  less  rapidly  than  the  other  Federal-State 

programs  of  public  assistance;  partly  because  of  greater  organized  pressure 
j on  behalf  of  the  aged  and  the  blind  and  partly  because  of  the  less  favorable 
f terms  on  which  Federal  aid  has  been  given  (and  is  still  being  given)  for 
‘ this  program.  Its  present  status  varies  widely  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  the  main  grants  are  not  large 
1 enough  to  meet  needs.  Sometimes  they  are  supplemented  from  other  funds  to 
1 give  the  family  the  income  required  to  maintain  a good  home  for  the  chil- 
I dren.  Sometimes  they  are  not  supplemented.  Inadequacy  of  grants  is 
; ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  maximums  governing  Federal  contributions; 

to  limitations  in  State  laws;  and  to  insufficient  appropriations  by  State 
; and  local  governments,  resulting  not  only  from  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
I need  but  probably  more  from  financial  difficulties. 

GENERAL  RELIEF 

j About  2,000,000  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  in  families  receiv- 

I ing  general  relief. That  is  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  as 
are  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children. 

General  relief  as  such  gets  no  help  from  Federal  funds  at  the  present 
time,  although  it  did  from  1932  to  the  end  of  1935,  except  the  fev/  months 
I during  which  the  Civil  Works  Administration  was  active.  The  average  amount 

ii 

given  per  family  in  January  1940  was  $25.78;  the  average  amount  of  aid  to 

I dependent  children  in  the  same  month  in  the  States  with  approved  plans  was 
$32.33  per  family.^  Averages  for  general  relief  in  the  States  ranged  from 
perhaps  $4.96  in  Oklahoma  (estimated)  and  $4.86  in  Arkansas  to  $37.14  in 

I 

; New  York.  In  June  1939  the  average  in  116  urban  areas  of  the  country  was 
' $28;  in  385  rural  and  town  areas,  $13.61.®“  Amounts  per  inhabitant  spent  for 
general  relief  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1939,  ranged  from  $9.64  in  New 
York  to  2 cents  in  Mississippi.®^ 

28  Estimated  from  number  of  oases  receiving  general  relief.  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
Vol.  3,  No.  3 (March  1940),  p.  53. 

28  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  3 (March  1940),  pp.  54,  60. 

2“  Computed  from  figures  in  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  9 (September  1939), 
pp.  69,  76. 

21  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  8 (August  1939),  p.  44. 
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General  relief,  in  theory,  is  a safety  net  spread  to  catch  all  who  are 
in  need  and  are  not  provided  for  by  special  kinds  of  assistance.  Its  vol- 
ume tends  to  fluctuate  with  changes  in  other  programs  and  with  the  mood 
of  legislatures  as  well  as  with  fluctuations  in  amount  of  need.  At  present 
it  is  relied  upon  to  supplement  inadequate  W.  P.  A.  earnings,  public- 
assistance  grants,  and  unemployment-compensation  benefits;  to  provide  for 
persons  awaiting  assignment  on  W.  P.  A.  or  acceptance  for  categorical  as- 
sistance, for  persons  laid  off  by  W.  P.  A.  because  of  contraction  in  program 
or  arbitrary  changes  of  policy,  for  persons  whose  unemployment-compensation 
benefits  come  to  an  end  before  they  get  work;  and  it  is  the  only  source  of 
assistance  for  persons  who  cannot  qualify  for  W.  P.  A.  or  categorical  aid 
or  cannot  "get  on"  them  because  appropriations  are  not  large  enough  to  cover 
all  who  can  qualify. 

That  describes  its  functions  on  paper  as  an  element  in  our  present 
blueprint  of  a national  system  of  public  assistance.  There  are  places  in 
the  United  States  where  it  discharges  these  functions  quite  as  well  as  any 
of  the  other  elements  in  the  program  discharge  their  functions.  But  these 
places  are  few.  There  are  far  more  where  it  is  negligible  in  amount. 
Three-fourths  of  the  States  now  have  State-financed  or  State-aided  programs 
of  general  assistance but  four-fifths  of  the  money  spent  for  general 
relief  is  spent  in  eight  States,  which  have  less  than  half  of  the  total 
population In  wide  areas  only  "pauper"  relief  is  available,  granted  at 
the  discretion  of  "poor  law"  officials  from  meager  local  funds.  These  in 
general  are  the  areas  where  private  agencies  are  scarce  and  small  or  non- 
existent, where  the  public-assistance  programs  are  relatively  backward,  and 
where  the  income  of  the  population  from  normal  sources  is  relatively  small. 

Some  places,  far  from  supplementing  W.  P.  A.  wages  and  categorical 
assistance  and  helping  persons  who  are  on  the  waiting  lists,  refuse  to  give 
any  assistance  (except  for  brief  periods  of  severe  illness  or  other  extreme 
emergency)  to  a family  in  which  there  is  an  employable  person  or  one  who  is 
presumably  eligible  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  or  aid  to 
dependent  children.^  Some  places  give  no  aid  at  all  to  nonresidents,  and 
either  simply  tell  them  to  move  on  or  run  a "hobo  express"  to  the  county 
line.  Some  do  not  help  homeless  persons  or  persons  who  have  not  established 
a "settlement"  in  the  locality.  Some  occasionally  help  transients  in  des- 
perate need,  but  only  temporarily.  Some  limit  relief,  even  for  residents, 

’2  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1939,  p.  322.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  New  York,  1939. 

California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  See  table  of  general  relief  by  State  in  current  numbers  of  Social  Security 
Bulls  tin . 

3<  For  additional  data  see  General  Relief,  a pamphlet  issued  by  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  May  1939;  and  Some  Aspects  of  the  Relief  Situation  in  Representative 
Areas  of  the  United  States,  a summary  prepared  by  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  in  May  1939. 
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to  temporary  assistance  in  case  of  urgent  need.  In  New  York,  by  way  of 
contrast,  all  persons  who  are  in  need  and  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, regardless  of  residence  or  settlement,  are  eligible  for  general 
relief.  In  general  relief,  as  in  W.  P.  A.  employment  and  public  assistance, 
confusion  and  hardship  result  from  the  variations  in  State  laws  defining 
legal  residence  or  settlement. 

Policies  and  practices  as  to  the  amount  of  relief  given  to  a family 
are  determined  largely  by  the  amount  of  money  on  hand  and  by  local  public 
opinion.  In  some  places  assistance  from  general  relief  is  as  nearly  ade- 
quate as  aid  to  dependent  children — in  one  or  two  cities  more  so.  But  they 
are  outstanding  exceptions. 

Elsewhere,  grants  may  be  determined  theoretically  on  the  basis  of  the 
"budget  deficit,"  but  in  calculating  needs  some  of  the  essential  items — rent 
frequently,  clothing  generally,  recreation  and  other  "frills"  almost 
always — may  be  omitted;  and  if  the  total  deficit  comes  out  higher  than  the 
allowable  maximum  or  higher  than  the  treasury  can  "afford"  it  is  slashed 
arbitrarily  or  a percentage  of  it  is  allowed.  Application  of  a uniform 
percentage  to  all  (85,  75,  sometimes  40)  has  a specious  appearance  of  equity 
and  of  scientific  method,  but  it  favors  the  families  with  the  larger  bud- 
getary deficits.  And  to  a family  that  needs  $30  and  gets  only  $20  it  makes 

no  difference  whether  the  $20  was  decided  by  a flat  cut  of  $10  or  by 

taking  66f  percent. 

Commodities  rather  than  money  are  the  prevailing  form  of  general 
relief.  Not  more  than  a quarter  of  the  States  use  only  cash.  Federal  sur- 
plus commodities  practically  everywhere  supplement  general  relief.  These 
surplus  commodities  are  intended  as  surplus  relief — a sort  of  bonus  above 
what  is  needed  for  decent  subsistence — and  the  States  have  been  enjoined 
repeatedly  not  to  use  them  to  eke  out  inadequate  allowances.  Nevertheless, 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  they  are  counted  on  by  the  relief  author- 
ities to  supplement  grants  and  in  many  places  they  are  the  only  assistance 
given  to  large  numbers  of  families.  This  is  true  even  under  the  food-stamp 

plan  now  in  operation  in  a number  of  cities,  which  was  devised  by  the  Fed- 

eral Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  do  away  with  distribution  from  com- 
missaries and  to  route  all  the  commodities  through  retail  food  stores. 

Summary. — About  one-fourth  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  re- 
ceiving economic  assistance  are  dependent  on  general  relief.  In  a few 
States  administration  and  financial  support  of  general  relief  have  been  im- 
proved since  1930  to  such  a degree  that  they  may  now  be  described  as  good. 

In  most  of  the  country,  however,  general  relief  is  insufficient  in  amount, 
unsuitable  in  kind,  and  so  administered  as  to  increase  dependency  rather 
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than  to  hasten  a return  to  self-support.  Explanations  for  these  prevailing 
low  standards  lie  in  the  financial  difficulties  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  aid  as  is  available  for  the  categori- 
cal programs;  in  the  frequent  changes  in  the  Federal  work  program  and  its 
failure  to  provide  at  any  time  for  all  the  so-called  employables;  in  delay 
on  the  part  of  States  and  local  units  in  replacing  antiquated  administrative 
machinery,  points  of  view,  and  emergency  methods  by  a modernized  system 
adapted  to  present  needs;  in  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  qualities  needed 
in  persons  who  administer  relief;  and  in  the  inadequate  supply  of  qualified 
persons . 

LOANS  AND  GRANTS  BY  THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Loans  and  grants  administered  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  are 
in  effect  a substitute  for  general  relief  in  many  rural  areas,  but  they  are 
financed  entirely  by  Federal  funds.  They  are  also  a substitute  for  employ- 
ment on  W.  P.  A.,  which  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  farmers  in  many 
States . 

The  program  of  grants  was  begun  in  the  late  summer  of  1935.  Up  to 
December  31,  1939,  grants  had  been  made  to  520,000  families  for  short 
periods  of  time.  They  are  auxiliary  to  the  loans  and  supervision  of  the 
rural-rehabilitation  program  and  are  intended  to  provide  for  temporary  emer- 
gencies— in  many  cases  for  a few  winter  months.  Grants  are  figured  to 
supply  minimum  current  needs  but  not  to  replace  clothing  or  household 
furnishings.  At  present  they  average  from  $18  to  $20  each  month. 

In  August  1939  grants  were  certified  for  73,000  families,  including 
probably  170,000  children  under  16.^®  In  March  1939  (March  has  been  the 
heaviest  month  every  year),  the  number  of  families  was  127,000,  which  in- 
cluded probably  300,000  children.  That  was  about  13  percent  as  many 
children  as  there  were  in  families  receiving  general  relief  and  more  than 
a third  as  many  children  as  were  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children.  The 
127,000  families  were  scattered  over  all  the  States,  from  2 families  in 
Nevada  to  27,247  in  North  Dakota.  About  four-fifths  of  them,  however,  lived 
in  8 States.®® 

Some  of  these  grants  have  gone  to  migrant  families  in  California, 
Arizona,  and  other  States,  to  whom  food,  tents,  and  blankets  also  were  is- 
sued. The  numbers  of  families  in  Arizona  and  California  for  whom  subsistence 
payments  were  certified  in  March  1939  were  respectively  3,730  and  5,567. 

Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  10  (October  1939),  p.  57. 

3®North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  California,  and 
Wisconsin.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  6 (June  1939),  p.  56. 
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A large  number  of  farm  families  at  low-income  levels  receive  small 

I'  loans  through  the  rural-rehabilitation  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. These  loans  are  administered  in  connection  with  a basic 
educational  program  directed  toward  increased  efficiency  in  farm  and  home 
management,  dietary  improvement,  and  child  welfare.  The  number  of  children 
under  16  in  families  receiving  these  loans  and  services  was  estimated  to  be 
I 1,175,000  in  March  1939  and  1,150,000  in  August  1939.  It  is  estimated  that 
• the  rural-rehabilitation  program  now  reaches  little  more  than  one-half  of 
: the  families  who  are  eligible  for  its  loans. 

A NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  ECONOMIC  AID 

Children  in  America  whose  families  need  economic  assistance  do  not 
fare  alike.  Nor  is  the  treatment  they  get  determined  by  what  is  best  for 
) them,  but  by  accidents  of  residence  and  family  composition.  The  children 
; are  distributed  somewhat  as  follows 


TYPE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Children  in  families  receiving 
economic  assistance- 

March  1939 

August  1939 

Work  Projects  Administration  wages,. 

4.500.000 

2.400.000 

720.000 

300.000 

3.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

751.000 

170.000 

General  relief.  State  and  local 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  

Farm  Senurity  Administration  grants 

These  children  may  be  in  a family  whose  father  last  winter  was  lucky 
enough  to  have  work  on  W.  P.  A.  at  a "security  wage"  and  whose  mother  was  a 
' good  enough  manager  to  make  the  wage  "do."  The  father  may  have  been  laid 
: off  in  June  and  may  have  been  unable  to  find  work.  He  may  live  in  a place 
« where  no  public  relief  is  given  to  families  with  an  employable  member  and 
I where  there  are  no  private  agencies.  His  church  may  have  no  means  of  help— 
i ing.  His  relatives  may  be  as  hard  up  as  he  is.  By  this  time  he  may  have 
i figured  that  his  family  will  be  better  off  without  him.  Suppose  he  elimi- 
• nates  himself.  It  may  be  months  before  "aid  to  dependent  children"  can  be 
: obtained  and  then  may  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  family. 

” Table  prepared  from  information  obtained  from  Social  Security  Board,  Work  Projects 
“ Administration,  and  Farm  Security  Administration.  The  major  sources  of  financial  assistance, 
; Federal,  State,  and  local,  are  included.  The  number  of  families  receiving  aid  from  private 
agencies  is  unknown,  as  is  the  number  receiving  only  surplus  commodities.  There  are  many 
children  in  families  receiving  grants  for  the  aged  and  the  blind,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  their  number  nor  to  what  extent  they  share  in  such  grants. 
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Or  suppose  he  lives  in  a place  where  general  relief  is  available,  even 
to  families  with  an  able-bodied  man,  and  he  stays  with  his  family.  Accord- 
ing to  where  they  live,  they  may  get  grocery  orders  or  $5  or  $10  occasion- 
ally, or  a small  monthly  allowance  sufficient  to  buy  enough  food  to  keep 
them  alive  and  possibly  to  pay  rent  in  the  poorest  quarters;  or  they  may  get 
a regular  allowance  calculated  to  meet  the  cost  of  all  the  essentials  of 
normal  living  and  supplemented  by  medical  care  and  sympathetic  consideration 
of  other  than  economic  needs. 

Or  suppose  he  hears  there  is  a chance  of  work  in  some  other  town  and 
decides  to  take  his  family  and  go  after  it.  If  he  is  disappointed,  as  he 
is  likely  to  be,  the  probability  is  that  they  are  now  worse  off  than  ever 
and  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  a tragic  migrant  family. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  children  of  America  in  1940  is  work  for  the  9 
or  10  million  unemployed  adults — "real  work  at  real  wages,"  whether  in  pri- 
vate employment  or  on  a Federal  work  program — and  a prospect  that  there  will 
be  work  for  the  children  themselves  as  they  reach  working  age. 

For  the  children  whose  families  cannot  provide  for  them  by  earnings 
there  must  be  a Nation-wide  comprehensive  system  of  economic  aid.  In  the 
decade  since  1930  foundations  have  been  laid  for  such  a system,  including 
Federal  work  programs,  social  insurance.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
for  three  categories  of  needy  persons,  and  direct  Federal  assistance  for 
farm  families.  If  we  build  on  these  foundations,  modifying  and  extending 
present  provisions  as  experience  points  the  way,  correcting  the  present 
imbalance  among  the  Federal  programs,  we  can  have  by  1950  a system  that  will 
assure  suitable  provision  for  all  the  children  in  the  country  whose  families 
need  economic  aid. 

At  present  the  weakest  spots  are  the  failure  of  the  Federal  work  pro- 
gram to  employ  all  the  employables  in  need;  the  inadequate  provision  of 
other  kinds  of  assistance  for  the  children  of  employables  who  cannot  get  on 
W.  P.  A. , partioularly  the  children  of  aliens;  the  relatively  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  program  of  aid  to  dependent  children  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  and  the  aged;  the  lack  of  adequate  general  assistance 
for  a large  part  of  the  population  of  the  country  who  are  not  eligible  for, 
or  are  not  cared  for  by,  any  of  the  special  programs,  particularly  families 
who  live  in  rural  areas  and  families  who  cannot  meet  the  residence  require- 
ments in  the  places  where  they  live. 

Enlargement  of  the  Federal  work  program  to  provide  work  for  all  the 
employables  in  need  and  adoption  of  a stabilized,  flexible  program  to  this 
end  is  the  first  essential  in  filling  in  the  gaps  in  our  present  provisions. 
For  families  on  farms  where  W.  P.  A.  work  is  not  feasible  nor  advisable,  ex- 
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tension  of  the  rural-rehabilitation  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  desirable. 

Four  years  have  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  special  program  for 
children  has  lagged  behind  the  other  two,  but  that  preoccupation  with  the 
needs  of  these  three  Federally-aided  categories  tends  to  distract  attention 
from  needs  that  are  not  the  object  of  Federal  aid  and  to  delay  in  most 
States  the  development  of  a comprehensive  program  of  public  assistance. 

As  the  categorical  programs  are  now  a part  of  the  national  fabric  and 
have  strong  advocates,  the  most  practicable  way  to  supply  the  missing  parts 
of  the  program  would  seem  to  be  (1)  to  add  a program  of  general  assistance 
I aided  by  Federal  grants,  covering  all  persons  in  need  who  are  not  in  the 
categories  now  the  objects  of  special  Federal  concern;  (2)  to  revise  the 
I rates  of  Federal  contributions  to  the  States  in  such  a way  as  to  remove 
i differentials  and  encourage  adequate  grants  on  a family  basis;  and  (3)  to 

I provide  a definite  Nation-wide  program  for  the  care  of  transients  and 
migrants . 

' 

Standards  of  assistance — economic  and  other  kinds — are  conditioned  not 
only  by  the  legal  framework  and  by  appropriations  for  relief,  but  also  by 
size  and  qualifications  of  staff  and  by  local  public  opinion.  The  future  of 
millions  of  the  children  now  living  in  America  will  be  affected  by  the 
ability  and  the  attitude  of  the  persons  in  State  and  local  agencies  who 
administer  these  programs  of  public  assistance — especially  by  those  who  go 
into  their  homes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Provision  of  economic  aid  in  the  home  is  the  first  obligation  of 
society  toward  children  whose  parents  cannot  give  them  the  basic  material 
essentials  of  life.  The  number  of  children  in  economic  distress  will  be 
reduced  as  ways  are  found  to  increase  the  total  productive  capacity  of  the 
Nation  and  to  achieve  a distribution  of  material  resources  that  corresponds 
more  closely  to  the  distribution  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
child  care.  Nevertheless,  experiences  of  the  past  decade  have  demonstrated 
that  if  children  are  not  to  suffer,  a Nation-wide  system  of  economic  aid  is 
needed — a system  that  can  be  adjusted  to  changing  economic  conditions. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  toward  such  a system,  involving  the  participa- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  There  are  still  big  gaps 
which  leave  many  families  unable  to  meet  stark  necessity.  By  building  upon 
what  has  already  been  accomplished,  it  should  be  possible  to  achieve  by  1950 
a comprehensive  and  thoroughly  articulated  Nation-wide  program  under  which 
all  the  children  of  the  United  States  whose  families  cannot  provide  for 
I their  basic  material  necessities  will  be  assured  whatever  assistance  is 
required  to  meet  their  needs,  including  medical  care  for  all  unable  to 
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secure  it  for  themselves.  Among  the  steps  that  will  be  necessary  if  this 
goal  is  to  be  reached  are  the  following: 

1.  Measures  for  unemployment  compensation,  workmen's  compensation,  and  old-age 
and  survivors  benefits  which  are  cf  special  importance  in  relation  to  children  should 
be  extended  as  to  coverage  and  liberalized  as  to  benefits  provided,  and  insurance 
against  loss  of  income  through  temporary  or  permanent  disability  should  be  developed. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  adopt  a policy  of  continuing  and  flexible  work 
programs  for  the  unemployed,  operated  and  primarily  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments.  The  amount  of 
work  provided  in  each  State  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  needy  unem- 
ployed. As  supplementary  to  this  program  and  in  no  way  displacing  it,  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  aid  to  the  States  for  general  relief  covering  all  persons 
in  need  who  are  not  in  the  categories  now  the  objects  of  special  Federal  concern. 
Federal  aid  for  general  relief  should  be  adjusted  in  each  State  to  the  economic 
capacities  and  relief  needs  of  that  State. 

3.  States  should  provide  substantial  financial  assistance  to  local  units  for 
public  assistance  and  relief.  State  assistance  should  be  adjusted  to  need  and 
financial  capacity  of  the  local  units. 

4.  Aid  to  dependent  children  should  be  further  developed  with  the  objective  of 
enabling  each  eligible  family  to  provide  adequate  care  for  its  children.  Rigid 
limitations  on  the  amounts  of  grants  to  individual  children  or  families  should  be 
removed  from  State  and  Federal  laws.  Necessary  appropriations  should  be  made  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  by  the  Federal  Government.  Federal  aid  should  be 
equitably  adjusted  to  the  economic  capacities  and  the  needs  of  the  several  States. 

5.  State  laws  requiring  legal  residence  in  order  to  obtain  economic  aid  should 
be  made  uniform  and  reasonable,  with  not  more  than  one  year  required  to  establish 
residence.  The  Federal  Government  should  take  full  responsibility  for  developing 
plans  to  care  for  interstate  migrants  and  transients,  such  plans  to  be  administered 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  but  with  the  Federal  Government  assuming  complete 
financial  responsibility.  The  States  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  State 
residents  who  are  without  legal  local  residence,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Government  for  general  public  assistance. 

6.  In  all  systems  of  economic  aid  safeguards  should  be  provided  to  assure  staff 
selected  on  the  basis  of  merit,  adequate  in  number  and  qualifications  to  admin- 
ister the  benefits  and  to  provide  or  obtain  for  each  family  the  services  needed. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  continued  impartial  study  of  the  problems  of 
economic  need  and  the  operation  of  the  various  forms  of  economic  aid  in  the  light  of 
changing  conditions. 
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HOUSING  AS  IT  IS  TODAY 


! In  what  sort  of  houses  do  the  children  of  America  live? 

; In  what  sort  of  houses  should  they  live? 

What  has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

These  are  questions  of  importance  in  considering  the  needs  of  chil- 
i dren  in  a democracy.  The  kind  of  house  in  which  the  child  lives  has  a 
! direct  effect  upon  him  and  upon  the  life  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs. 

! In  the  United  States  we  believe  that  all  families  and  their  children  should 
•I  be  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed;  we  believe  that  we  have  both 
i-  the  skill  and  the  resources  to  make  this  possible. 

Housing  is  more  than  a matter  of  the  dwelling  itself.  Factors  such 
I.  as ‘site,  accessibility  to  places  of  employment,  schools,  clinics,  libraries 
, and  recreational  facilities,  and  the  character  of  the  whole  community  must 
- be  taken  into  consideration.  Adequate  housing  calls  for  community 
1 planning  as  well  as  the  planning  of  individual  dwellings,  based  on  a broad 
i understanding  of  the  needs  of  families.  Obviously  housing  is  also  a major 
1 economic  problem  both  of  the  family  and  of  the  governmental  units  respon- 
j sible  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  families. 

I Although  the  special  concern  of  this  report  is  the  relationship  of 

housing  to  the  welfare  of  children,  housing  is  a matter  which  can  be  dis— 

I cussed  best  in  terms  of  the  family.  The  housing  of  the  family  is  the 
j housing  of  the  child.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  housing  does 
^ have  a special  significance  for  children.  The  younger  the  individual  the 
more  susceptible  he  is  to  environmental  influences,  and  the  preschool 
child  usually  spends  more  time  in  and  around  the  house  than  any  other 
member  of  the  family  except  his  mother. 

The  scientific  data  are  as  yet  insufficient  to  determine  with  exact- 
ness what  the  relationship  of  housing  is  to  health,  to  delinquency,  and  to 
other  aspects  of  behavior.  But  it  is  self-evident  that  bad  housing  is 
a major  handicap  in  the  effort  of  the  family  to  create  a desirable 
environment  for  the  child. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  precisely  the  present  condition  of  the 
housing  of  all  of  the  36  million  children  in  this  country.  However,  a mass 
of  information  has  been  gathered  during  the  past  decade  which  gives  a much 
; clearer  picture  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  is  a shortage  of  dwellings  in  the  United 
States.  Counting  every  family  and  every  family  dwelling  unit,  there  are 
not  enough  of  the  latter  to  go  around.  Secondly,  many  of  the  dwellings  in 
which  families  live  are  undesirable  by  ordinary  American  standards. 

Available  facts  indicate  further  that  the  families  with  the  most 
children  commonly  have  the  poorest  housing.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  there  is,  by  and  large,  a higher  percentage  of  children  among 
families  of  low  income  than  among  families  of  high  income.  Larger  families 
live  to  a greater  extent  than  other  families  in  congested  city  districts 
and  in  the  more  depressed  rural  areas. 

Millions  of  urban  children  live  in  badly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated, 
insanitary  houses,  frequently  in  undesirable  neighborhoods.  Although 
conditions  vary  from  region  to  region  and  from  place  to  place,  a vast 
number  of  children  are  poorly  housed  in  villages  and  on  farms  as  well  as 
in  cities.  A few  details  leading  to  these  conclusions  follow. 

Housing  in  Cit ies . 

From  1934  to  1936,  real-property-inventory  surveys  were  made  in  203 
cities  containing  two-fifths  of  the  city  families  in  the  United  States  and 
more  than  8 million  dwelling  units.  These  surveys  took  into  account  the 
structural  condition  of  the  dwelling,  sanitary  facilities,  and  room 
crowding.  The  findings  were  necessarily  an  understatement  of  the  extent 
of  bad  housing,  particularly  in  large  cities,  because  such  factors  as  light 
and  ventilation,  width  of  streets,  land  congestion,  fire  hazards,  and  play 
space  were  not  considered  in  the  surveys. 

The  data  made  available  by  these  surveys  have  been  compiled  to 
obtain  concrete  pictures  of  housing  conditions.  In  making  these  com- 
pilations the  following  criteria  were  used: 

A dwelling  is  to  be  rated  as  substandard  as  to  physical  characteristics  if 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following  physical  conditions  exist:  In  need  of  major 

repairs,  unfit  for  use,  no  private  flush  toilet,  no  private  bathing  unit,  no  running 
water,  no  installed  heating,  no  electricity  or  gas  for  lighting. i 

What  do  the  compilations  show?  Forty  percent  of  city  dwellings 
lacked  central  heating.  Fifteen  percent  had  no  private  indoor  flush 
toilets.  Sixteen  percent  were  rated  unfit  for  use  or  in  need  of 
major  repairs.  Seventeen  percent  of  occupied  dwellings  had  more  than 
one  person  per  room  and  about  5 percent  of  the  families  were  living 

' Lov/-Income  Housing  Area  Survey,  p.  36.  Works  Progress  Administration  (now  Work 
Projects  Administration).  Washington,  1939. 
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• as  extra  families  in  dwelling  units  that  already  contained  a primary 
: family.^ 

There  are  wide  variations  among  regions  and  cities,  with  a greater 
f proportion  of  substandard  dwellings  in  the  South  than  elsewhere.  A 
! tabulation  of  data  from  22  selected  cities  in  which  property  inventories 
' were  made  shows  also  that  substandard  conditions  are  much  more  common 
I in  low-rent  than  in  moderate-  and  high-rent  dwellings.  For  example, 

I only  1 in  200  dwellings  renting  for  $50  or  more  per  month  lacks  a private 
indoor  flush  toilet,  as  compared  with  114  in  every  200  dwellings  renting 
- for  $10  or  less;  1 in  every  500  dwellings  in  the  first  group  is  "unfit 
) for  use,"  as  compared  with  1 in  8 in  the  latter  group;  2 in  100  in  the 
first  group,  as  compared  with  41  in  100  in  the  second  group,  are  "in 
need  of  major  repairs."® 

Median  rental,  based  on  surveys  in  52  cities,  was  $28  for  structures 
t in  good  repair,  $14  for  structures  in  need  of  major  repairs,  and  $8  for 
■ structures  unfit  for  use.  An  important  finding  of  the  surveys  in  these 
cities  was  that  the  poorer  housing  and  low-rent  housing  contain  a 
i larger  proportion  of  large  families  than  do  better  and  higher-rent 
» housing.  For  example,  10  percent  of  the  dwellings  characterized  as 
"in  good  condition"  or  "in  need  of  minor  repairs"  were  occupied  by  house- 
i holds  with  three  or  more  children,  as  compared  with  20  percent  of  the 
’ dwellings  "in  need  of  major  repairs"  and  "unfit  for  use."  Median  rental 
for  households  with  one  child  was  $21,  and  for  those  with  five  or  more 
i children,  $15.^ 

At  or  below  a subsistence  level  of  income,  there  being  no  surplus 
to  draw  on,  the  more  mouths  that  have  to  be  fed  and  the  more  feet  that 
have  to  be  shod,  the  less  will  be  the  income  left  to  spend  on  rent. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  real-property  surveys  are  supported 
by  the  findings  of  the  National  Health  Survey,  a study  of  more  than 
700,000  city  families.  This  study  makes  it  possible  to  relate  family  size 
j and  composition  to  family  income,  number  of  rooms  in  the  house  and 
toilet  facilities,  relief  status,  health,  and  other  factors.  It  shows 
that  there  is  much  more  overcrowding  among  families  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $1,000  than  among  those  with  higher  incomes.  More  than  16 

2 Urban  Housing;  a summary  of  real-property  inventories  conducted  as  work  projects, 
1934-36,  by  Peyton  Stapp,  p.  4.  Works  Progress  Administration  (now  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration). Washington,  1938.  New  York  City  was  not  included  in  the  figure  for  dwellings 
. in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use. 

’From  tabulations  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority. 
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percent  of  the  700,000  households  were  crowded  to  the  extent  of  having 
more  than  1 person  per  room.® 

From  these  two  extensive  studies  it  appears  that  city  families  with 
three  or  more  children  tend  to  occupy  the  most  dilapidated  houses,  have 
the  fewest  facilities  and  conveniences,  and  endure  the  greatest  amount  of 
overcrowding. 

This  picture  of  substandard  housing  does  not  take  into  account 
neighborhood  conditions.  In  many  cities,  a large  proportion  of  the 
poorer  housing  is  located  in  slum  districts  which  are  characterized 
by  sites  overcrowded  with  houses  and  houses  overcrowded  with  people; 
buildings  so  close  together  that  rooms  with  little  ventilation  or  out- 
side light  are  common;  little  play  space  except  in  streets  and  alleys; 
noise,  smoke,  dirt,  and  disagreeable  odors;  streets  often  without  sewers 
and  unpaved,  and  alleys  littered  with  trash;  broken  window  panes,  falling 
plaster,  and  general  dilapidation  of  houses. 

In  these  slum  districts  there  is  frequently  a high  concentration  of 
old  buildings  which  offer  little  resistance  to  fire  and  insufficient  means 
of  escape,  with  the  result  that  loss  of  life  in  tenement  fires  is  a common- 
place in  almost  every  large  city.  Usually  there  are  insufficient  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  children,  and  often  the  slum  neighborhood  harbors 
undesirable  and  demoralizing  elements  driven  out  of  better-policed  dis- 
tricts . 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  effect  of  slum  dwellings  and  slum 

neighborhoods  on  the  health,  habits,  and  morals  of  children.  It  has  been 

difficult  to  separate  environmental  from  other  factors,  but  it  is  known  that 
slum  areas  show  higher  infant  mortality  rates  than  do  entire  cities. 

A greater  frequency  of  certain  diseases,  a higher  delinquency  rate,  and  a 
larger  number  of  accidents  and  fires  in  proportion  to  population  are  to  be 

found  in  slum  areas.  Slums  are  costly  in  terms  of  the  well-being  of  a vast 

number  of  children. 

Housing  in  Rural  Areas . 

City  housing  is  only  half  the  story.  Half  the  Nation's  children  live 
in  rural  areas — three-fifths  of  these  on  farms  and  the  remainder  in  villages 
and  scattered  nonfarm  homes.  There  is  still  a popular  notion  that  life  in 
the  country  is  more  wholesome  than  life  in  the  city.  If  this  conclusion 
were  justified,  it  would  be  in  spite  of  rather  than  because  of  rural 
housing  conditions. 

■^National  Health  Survey,  1935-36.  Preliminary  Reports,  Sickness  and  Medical  Care 
Series,  Bull.  No.  5,  p.  8.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  1938. 
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On  the  farm  the  house  goes  with  the  land,  and  farms  are  likely  to  be 
rented  or  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  land  rather  than 
the  quality  of  the  house.  When  cash  or  credit  is  limited  it  is  necessarily 
more  likely  to  go  into  barns,  outbuildings,  machines,  and  tools  to  increase 
the  yield  of  the  land  than  into  the  repair  of  the  house.  Facilities  such 
as  running  water  and  electricity  are  often  costly  to  install  on  the  farm, 
and  these  conveniences  are  therefore  lacking  in  the  majority  of  farm  homes. 

Two  relatively  recent  studies  have  added  much  to  the  information  on 
the  conditions  of  rural  housing.  A survey  of  620,000  farm  families — a 10- 
percent  sample — was  made  in  1934  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  Additional  data  on  family  composition  and  income  in  relation 
to  housing,  covering  about  25,000  farm  families,  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau 
in  1936  in  its  study  of  consumer  purchases.® 

These  studies  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  children  on  farms 
are  in  families  of  five  or  more  persons.  For  example,  they  show  that  in  the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  farming  area  83  percent  of  the  children  under  16  years 
of  age  are  in  such  families,  and  in  South  Carolina  87  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  appears  that  the  quality  of  rural-farm  housing  in  general  depends 
upon  sufficient  farm-family  income  to  meet  the  housing  and  other  needs  of 
five  or  more  persons.'^  In  1935,  52  percent  of  farm  families  not  on  relief 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000,  including  estimated  value  of  home-grown, 
home-consumed  products.® 

Of  the  620,000  farm  dwellings  studied  in  the  Farm-Housing  Survey,  18 
percent  were  more  than  50  years  old  and  only  16  percent  were  less  than  10 
years  old.  Less  than  12  percent  had  bath  tubs,  8 percent  had  central  heat- 
ing, 18  percent  had  a home  plant  or  power  line  furnishing  electricity,  17 
percent  had  running  water  in  the  house. 

The  greater  part  of  substandard  housing  in  rural  areas  is  associated 
with  farm  tenancy  and  farming  on  submarginal  lands.  About  one-half  of  the 
6 million  farm  families  are  tenants  rather  than  owners.  Short-term  tenant 
leases  are  common;  a study  in  1935  showed  that  nearly  1 million  tenant 
families  move  in  a single  year.®  The  economic  status  of  the  owner  may 

6 From  an  unpublished  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eoonomics,  based  on  the  Farm- 
Housing  Survey  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  323,  Wash- 
ington, 1939)  and  unpublished  data  from  the  consumer-purchases  study  (Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  1936) . For  additional  data  see  Housing  Requirements  of  Farm  Families  in  the 
United  States  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  322,  1939). 

^ From  an  unpublished  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  based  on  the  Farm- 
Housing  Survey. 

® Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  26.  National  Resources  Committee. 
Washington,  1938. 

9 The  Report  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy,  1937  (p.  7),  showed 
that  in  the  spring  of  1935,  34.2  percent  of  the  2,865,000  tenant  farmers  of  the  Nation 
had  occupied  their  farms  only  1 year. 
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not  make  house  replacement  or  repair  possible,  and  yearly  change  in  tenants 
is  not  likely  to  encourage  either  owner  or  tenant  to  pay  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  dwelling.  There  is  much  slum  housing  on  farms. 

Overcrowding  in  houses  is  found  in  every  farm  area,  with  conditions 
worst  where  the  proportion  of  lowest-income  families  is  greatest.  For 
example,  59  percent  of  Negro  sharecroppers  in  a Southeast  farming  section 
have  less  space  than  1 room  per  person,  as  contrasted  with  8 percent  of 
the  operators  in  a wheat-growing  area  in  the  Great  Plains.  In  general, 
overcrowding,  lack  of  facilities,  and  state  of  repair  are  worse  among  farm 
tenants  than  among  farm  owners.^® 

From  information  in  the  Farm-Housing  Survey  it  is  estimated  that 
3 million  farm  dwellings  do  not  meet  minimum  standards  of  health  and 
comfort . 

There  is  not  so  much  specific  information  on  rural  as  on  urban 
housing  conditions.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  urban  needs  by 
private  and  public  agencies  in  relation  both  to  studies  and  to  programs 
for  housing  improvement.  It  is  evident  that  rural  housing  problems 
urgently  need  further  attention,  and  one  of  the  major  objectives  during 
the  next  10  years  in  this  field  should  be  to  meet  rural  housing  require- 
ments more  fully. 

Housing  in  Villages . 

Although  few  studies  have  been  made  of  housing  in  nonfarming  rural 
communities,  there  is  evidence  that  in  these  communities  low  incomes  deprive 
many  families  of  adequate  housing.  In  a survey  of  "village-centered  agri- 
cultural communities"  in  1936,  it  is  reported  that  there  are  rather  wide- 
spread complaints  of  a housing  shortage.  Every  region  has  communities 
with  complaints  of  "wretched,  crowded  conditions,  as  many  as  four  families 
in  a house.  No  one  cares  to  invest  money  in  new  houses  for  rent.  This  is 
one  of  the  bad  results  of  the  depression"  or  "houses  scarce,  people 
doubling  up.  No  building  because  rents  are  low."“ 

Housing  of  Migratory  Families . 

The  housing  of  migrant  families  in  agriculture  is  a special  problem. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  one-third  of  a million  such  families 
comprising  about  a million  persons  of  whom  at  least  one-third  are  children. 

•0  From  unpublished  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  based  on  the  Farm- 
Housing  Survey. 

“Rural  Trends  in  Depression  Years,  by  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner  and  Irving  Lorge, 
p.  78.  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1937. 
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Housing  of  these  families  is  often  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  with  no 
provision  for  sanitation  or  for  safeguarding  the  health  of  children. 

; Although  camps  are  being  built  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 

^ for  migratory  workers  in  some  communities,  these  take  care  of  a very  small 
\ part  of  the  total  number  of  families  at  present.  The  fear  has  been 
I expressed  that  these  camps  will  improve  the  living  conditions  of  only  a 
■ fraction  of  the  working  population,  while  the  sordid  quarters  of  the  towns, 

1 hovels  on  the  canal  banks,  and  rickety  tourist  cabins  continue  to  house  as 
; many  as  before  so  long  as  the  migrant  population  continues  to  grow  at  the 
; present  rate  and  housing  of  any  kind  is  at  such  a premium.  Housing  is  of 
course  only  one  aspect  of  complex  social  and  economic  problems  which  give 
rise  to  family  migration.  The  solution  will  not  be  found  alone  in  the 
provision  of  adequate  housing,  but  housing  and  sanitary  regulations  should 
be  made  applicable  to  the  shelter  of  migratory  and  seasonal  workers,  and 
adequate  appropriations  and  personnel  should  be  made  available  to  the  appro- 
priate agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations. 

Housing  of  Mode  rate-income  Families . 

Although  housing  is  a more  serious  problem  for  families  of  low  income 
than  for  others,  it  is  a matter  of  grave  concern  also  to  families  of  mod- 
erate income.  Many  of  these  families  live  in  unplanned  or  poorly  planned 
houses  and  neighborhoods.  Frequently  there  are  hazardous  crossings, 
insufficient  recreation  facilities,  and  difficult  access  to  schools,  medi- 
cal centers,  and  libraries.  Dwellings  often  lack  privacy  for  members  of 
the  family  or  suitable  space  for  the  activities  of  children.  Often  the 
cost  of  housing  is  disproportionately  high  for  families  with  moderate 
incomes,  and  cuts  into  other  needs.  Better  planning  of  neighborhoods  and 
dwellings  and  widespread  information  on  all  aspects  of  housing  are  of  first 
importance  for  families  with  moderate  incomes. 

Shortage  of  Houses . 

Many  factors  must  be  considered  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
number  of  new  dwellings  needed.  Among  these  are  changes  in  the  number, 
size,  and  geographic  distribution  of  families,  quantity  and  quality  of 
existing  houses,  and  the  availability  of  existing  houses  from  the  point  of 
view  of  location  and  family  income,  and  their  rates  of  depreciation. 

Changes  in  housing  standards  must  also  be  considered. 

Although  information  is  not  complete,  there  are  sufficient  data 
to  make  approximations  of  the  extent  of  needs  for  new  nonfarm  dwellings. 
According  to  one  authority,  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  about  4 million 
nonfarm  dwellings,  with  about  13  million  required  by  1950.  Of  this  latter 
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figure,  about  ly  million  represents  the  accumulated  shortage  in  1938;  2j- 
million,  replacement  needs  in  the  existing  supply;  5 million,  increase  in 
number  of  families  from  1938  to  1950;  4 million,  replacement  needs  from 
1938  to  1950.'' 

In  a report  prepared  for  the  National  Resources  Committee  the  esti- 
mate is  made  that  there  will  be  an  annual  need  of  550,000  additional  nonfarm 
dwellings  during  the  5-year  period  ending  in  1944.'^  Many  other  estimates, 
higher  and  lower,  have  been  made. 

Rent  Policies  of  Public-Welfare  Agencies . 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  houses  and  the  number  of  substandard 
dwellings,  the  provision  of  adequate  housing  for  families  dependent  upon 
public  assistance  is  a serious  problem.  Some  cities,  spending  millions  of 
dollars  annually  on  rent  allowances,  are  unable  to  find  decent  houses  for 
the  families  they  are  aiding.  Comparable  information  on  rent  policies  is 
not  available  for  all  sections  of  the  country.  A preliminary  study  in  a 
few  cities  indicates  that  the  tendency  is  to  set  minimum  and  maximum  sums 
which  will  be  allowed  for  rent  without  reference  to  the  kind  of  housing 
this  will  permit.  In  communities  where  standard  budgets  have  been  adopted 
specific  housing  standards  have  been  included  in  some  instances.'® 

Although  many  communities  have  established  maximum  allowances  for 
rent,  a substantial  number  will  exceed  this  amount  in  cases  of  severe 
illness,  malnutrition,  extreme  emergency,  or  a very  large  family.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  many  communities  no  rental  allowances  are  made. 

Few  communities  have  tabulated  information  on  the  quality  of  houses 
occupied  by  families  receiving  public  assistance.  Information  collected 
from  four  States  indicates  that  the  policies  followed  are  local  rather 
than  State-wide  and  dependent  upon  such  factors  as  local  attitudes  toward 
dependent  families  and  availability  of  houses  and  relief  funds.  An 
analysis  of  State  plans  for  public  assistance  shows  that  many  States  set 
minimum  and  maximum  costs  of  shelter  to  be  included  in  budgeting  a 
family’s  needs.  However,  a majority  of  the  State  plans  provide  for  shelter 

>2  Introduction  to  Housing,  Facts  and  Principles,  by  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  p.  78. 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  Federal  Works  Agency.  Washington.  1939. 

’’Residential  Building,  p.  18.  Housing  Monograph  Series  No.  1.  National  Resources 
Committee.  Washington,  1939. 

An  interesting  report.  The  Rent  Cost  for  Relief  Families,  with  text  by  Jean 
Coman,  offering  new  light  on  this  subject,  has  just  been  published  by  the  U.  S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  730  Jackson  Place,  Washington.  D.  C.  Publication  No.  187,  February  1940. 

Price  50  cents. 

’’Housing  and  Welfare;  report  of  survey  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  in 
cooperation  with  the  Social  Security  Board,  p.  5.  Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington,  1940. 

A selected  list  of  references  on  housing  and  welfare  is  included  in  this  report. 
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"within  keeping  of  reasonable  standards,"  "if  quarters  are  satisfactory," 
or  leave  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  worker.  "Rents  as  paid"  or 
"rents  as  paid  within  a minimum  or  maximum  figure"  seem  to  be  the  prev- 
alent practice  in  State-wide  programs  of  public  assistance. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  not  required  as  part  of  the  State  plan 
a specific  standard  of  housing  for  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

HOW  HOUSING  HAS  DEVELOPED 

The  rapid  growth  and  movement  of  population  in  this  country  and  the 
great  expansion  of  cities  in  recent  decades  have  contributed  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  providing  suitable  housing.  To  this  can  be  added  inadequate 
planning  of  dwellings,  sites,  neighborhoods,  cities,  and  regions;  undesir- 
able practices  and  conditions  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  to  exploitation; 
and  inadequate  income  of  large  sections  of  the  population.  In  spite  of 
these  handicaps,  the  history  of  efforts  to  improve  housing  is  a long  one, 
and  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  some  aspects  of  the  field. 

Regulatory  Measures . 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  became  nec- 
essary for  communities  to  set  up  some  housing  regulations.  Among  these 
were  fire-hazard  ordinances  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  refuse.  In  1834  New  York  City  already  had  a health  inspector  who 
reported  on  the  relation  of  bad  housing  to  epidemics.  The  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  (now  incorporated  into  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  New  York)  conducted  a housing  survey  in  1847, 
in  which  it  reported  that  the  "tenements  of  the  poor"  were  defective  in 
arrangement,  water  supply,  and  ventilation,  and  the  rents  disproportion- 
ately high.^® 

The  real  beginning  of  housing  improvement  through  legislation  was 
marked  by  the  passage  of  the  first  tenement-house  act  of  New  York  City 
in  1867.  This  was  the  first  limitation  put  on  private  property  rights 
in  housing  in  order  to  protect  health,  safety,  and  morals.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  use  of  the  police  power  in  relation  to  housing,  through 
which  most  housing  regulation  has  been  effected.  The  first  tenement-house 
aot  provided  that  a 10-foot  yard  should  be  left  at  the  rear  for  light  and 
air,  prohibited  the  rental  of  rooms  completely  below  the  ground  level,  and 
required  city  water  to  be  located  somewhere  on  the  premises.  A later 

A Century  of  the  Housing  Problem,  by  Edith  Elmer  Wood.  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems,  Vol.  1,  No.  2 (March  1934),  pp.  138-139. 
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New  York  tenement-house  act  passed  in  1901  had  an  important  influence  on 
restrictive  housing  laws  throughout  the  country.’^ 

About  1,500  cities  have  building  codes  designed  to  protect  the 
public  against  injury,  death,  and  disease  by  the  use  of  safe  materials, 
safe  construction  practices,  and  sanitary  provisions.  However,  these 
laws  are  not  always  adequate,  and  enforcement  is  not  always  strict. 

Zoning  Ordinances . 

Zoning  ordinances,  a step  toward  constructive  planning,  began  to  be 
recognized  as  important  some  25  years  ago.  They  regulate  the  height,  bulk, 
and  use  of  buildings.  They  are  designed  to  protect  homes  from  the 
encroachment  of  undesirable  structures  and  to  promote  orderly  rather  than 
haphazard  community  development.  Earlier  zoning  might  have  prevented 
many  blighted  areas,  much  land  congestion,  and  some  substandard  buildings. 
Practically  all  large  cities  and  some  smaller  ones  now  have  zoning  ordi- 
nances. Zoning  is  only  one  part  of  city  planning. 

City  Planning. 

City  planning  is  a logical  historical  development,  embodying  a 
positive  approach  to  problems  of  housing.  Important  as  restrictive 
measures  in  themselves  are,  they  have  greater  significance  as  parts  of  a 
larger  effort  to  foresee  problems  which  will  arise  and  to  direct  the  growth 
of  cities  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  relevant  factors. 

Among  these  factors  are  the  amount  of  land  set  aside  for  residential 
use,  location  of  residential  and  industrial  sections,  transportation 
facilities,  availability  of  schools,  libraries,  hospitals  and  other 
service  centers,  and  space  set  aside  for  public  uses. 

The  newer  tendency  in  city  planning  is  to  take  into  oonsideration 
whole  regions  rather  than  to  think  in  terms  only  of  separate  municipal- 
ities. The  character  of  a community  affects  life  in  adjacent  territory, 
and  the  development  of  new  communities  and  large-scale  housing  projects 
has  a decided  bearing  on  transportation,  land  values,  and  rentals  in 
the  surrounding  areas.  Most  States  now  have  planning  boards  designed 
to  stimulate  and  coordinate  regional,  city,  and  community  planning. 

Provision  of  New  Housing. 

Restrictive  housing  laws  and  city  planning  do  not  assure  a supply 
of  new  housing.  Until  1932,  except  for  the  World  War  period,  when  the 
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United  States  Housing  Corporation  erected  houses  for  workers  in  war 
industries,  the  public  policy  in  the  United  States  was  to  control,  and 
in  more  recent  years  to  stimulate,  the  supply  of  housing  by  private 
enterprise. 

It  became  evident  many  years  ago  that  building  by  private  enter- 
prise was  not  meeting  the  need  for  adequate  low-rent  housing.  Various 
experiments  were  tried  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
to  provide  such  housing  on  philanthropic  and  limited-dividend  bases. 

New  York  is  one  of  the  States  in  which  there  has  been  experimentation 
in  recent  decades  in  the  construction  of  houses  by  limited-dividend 
companies.  It  was  the  only  State  to  enact  legislation  prior  to  the 
depression  to  define  and  encourage  such  development.  A total  of  about 
6,000  families  have  been  accommodated  in  14  limited-dividend  projects 
constructed  under  the  New  York  State  Housing  Act  of  1926.  These  projects 
were  of  benefit  to  moderate-income  families  rather  than  low-income 
families . 

Developments  by  companies  with  voluntarily  limited  dividends  have 
occurred  in  other  cities.  These  projects  and  others  of  a cooperative, 
investment,  or  semiphilanthropic  nature  have  generally  been  well  planned 
and  well  built.  They  have  afforded  valuable  experience  in  site  lay-out, 
planning,  building,  and  management  of  moderate-rent  housing.  Important 
as  these  developments  are,  so  far  they  have  provided  altogether  for  only 
about  20,000  families  over  a period  of  about  40  years,  a small  number  com- 
pared to  the  estimated  need.  They  have  not  reached  the  low-income  group; 
and  they  have  had  little  influence  on  the  large  problem  of  low-rent  housing. 

Failure  to  meet  housing  needs  through  the  operations  of  private 
enterprise,  in  the  face  of  low  family  incomes  and  many  complicated  cost 
factors  beyond  individual  and  local  control,  called  for  government  partic- 
ipation in  the  development  of  housing  programs.  Three  agencies  of  the 

Federal  Government  are  now  directly  concerned  in  the  financing  and  build- 
ing of  housing  for  low-income  and  moderately  low-income  families.  These 

are  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 

tion, and  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Still  other  governmental 
agencies  operate  in  the  field  of  home-mortgage  finance. 

GOVERNMENT  AIDS  TO  HOUSING 

Public  Housing. 

In  1937  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  was  created  under  the 
U.  S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  (the  Wagner-Steagall  Act),  establishing  the  first 
continuing  Federal  program  to  subsidize  the  construction  of  housing  for 
families  at  the  lowest  income  levels.  Under  present  appropriations  about 
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160,000  dwellings  will  be  built  and  as  many  unfit  dwellings  eliminated, 
slum  clearance  going  hand  in  hand  with  new  construction.  Before  the  passage 
of  the  Wagner-Steagall  Act,  21,500  dwelling  units,  now  occupied,  were  built 
by  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  program  is  decentralized,  carried 
on  through  local  housing  authorities  which  initiate  and  conduct  local 
programs,  with  responsibility  for  site  lay-out,  planning  and  building  of 
houses,  cooperation  with  community  agencies  in  obtaining  social  services, 
and  management  of  projects.  Ninety  percent  of  the  capital  cost  of  the 
local  project  is  financed  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  through 
60-year  loans  made  to  local  housing  authorities.  Private  capital  provides 
the  remaining  10  percent.  In  addition  to  making  the  initial  loan  (which 
is  of  course  repaid  during  the  60-year  period),  the  Federal  Government 
provides  an  annual  subsidy  in  order  to  make  possible  low  rental  charges. 

The  local  community  also  participates  in  the  subsidy,  usually  through  tax 
exemption.  To  be  admitted  to  the  project  tenants  must  previously  have  been 
living  in  substandard  homes  and  must  have  a family  income  of  not  more  than 
five  or  six  times  the  rent  which  is  to  be  charged.  Families  with  children 
are  generally  given  preference. 

Sites  are  so  located  that  they  are  easily  accessible  to  schools, 
places  of  employment,  and  recreation  areas.  Safety  of  children  is  a 
first  requirement.  Play  space  for  small  children  is  provided  within  view 
of  the  homes.  Space  for  health  centers  and  nursery  schools  to  be  operated 
by  the  local  community  is  recommended  for  each  project.  Dwellings  are 
planned  for  as  much  space  and  privacy  as  funds  permit. 

Stimulus  to  Private  Building  and  Ownership. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  was  created  in  1934  to  safeguard 
and  stimulate  the  financing  of  home  construction  and  home  ownership  through 
the  operation  of  private  enterprise.  Through  mortgage  insurance  the 
Administration  has  endeavored  to  popularize  the  single  long-term  amortized 
mortgage  in  order  to  provide  a safe  financing  method  for  both  borrowers 
and  lenders.  Only  a few  families  have  enough  cash  to  make  more  than  a 10— 
or  20-percent  down  payment.  If  first-mortgage  loans  are  restricted  to  a 
small  proportion  of  value,  buyers  will  necessarily  turn  to  second  and  third 
mortgages,  thus  ovei^burdening  themselves  with  excessive  debt  and  costly 
charges.  Through  its  activities  the  Administration  has  stimulated  the 
construction  of  thousands  of  homes  for  families  of  moderate  income.  It  has 
eased  the  housing  costs  of  many  families  and  has  had  a salutary  effect 
upon  housing  and  community-planning  standards. 
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Other  governmental  agencies  serve  to  stimulate  and  protect  asso- 
ciations and  agencies  engaged  in  financing  home  ownership.  Four  agencies 
operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System:  Serves  as  a credit  reserve  system  through 
which  member  home-financing  institutions  (savings  and  loan  associations,  building 
and  loan  associations,  cooperative  banks,  homestead  associations,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  savings  banks)  may  obtain  short-  or  long-term  advances  as  needed,  on 
the  security  of  approved  home-mortgage  collateral. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  System:  Charters  and  supervises  privately  managed 
local  mutual  thrift  and  home-financing  institutions  known  as  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  assists  in  establishing  sound  mortgage-lending  practices 
favorable  to  home  ownership.  All  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  are  required 
to  be  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System.  Grants  Federal  charters  to 
such  State— chartered  institutions  as  apply  and  qualify  for  them. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation:  Insures  against  loss  of  up  to 
$5,000  the  accounts  of  individual  investors  in  all  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  State-chartered  institutions  of  the  savings  and  loan  type  which  apply 
and  are  approved  for  insurance. 

Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation:  Relieved  distress  during  the  emergency  by 
refinancing  on  a long-term  basis  at  moderate  interest  the  home-mortgage  indebted- 
ness of  individuals  faced  with  loss  of  their  homes  through  foreclosure  or  tax 
sale.  Now  engaged  in  servicing  its  loans  and  the  management  and  sale  of  its 
acquired  properties. 

Aids  in  Rural  Housing . 

The  Farm  Security  Administration,  which  has  taken  over  the  work  of  the 
Subsistence  Homesteads  Division  and  the  Resettlement  Administration,  has 
been  instrumental  in  rehousing  about  15,000  families  to  date.  It  is  aiding 
in  the  construction  of  houses  on  individual  farms  and  has  undertaken  to 
build  a number  of  camps  for  migratory  agricultural  workers.  When  these 
camps  are  completed  temporary  shelter  units  for  about  7,000  families,  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  needed,  will  be  provided. 

These  steps  are  only  a beginning  in  providing  for  the  housing  needs 
of  the  rural  population.  The  Federal  Government  has  not  yet  taken  respon- 
sibility for  rural  housing  comparable  with  its  program  for  urban  housing. 
Even  after  improved  agricultural  practices  and  progressive  national  policies 
have  enabled  farm  operators  to  obtain  maximum  yield  from  their  land 
resources,  there  will  be  many  farms  on  which  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
land  will  be  insufficient  to  support  the  capitalization  of  the  complete 
agricultural  unit,  including  housing  facilities. 

In  developing  plants  for  rural  housing,  safeguards  are  necessary 
against  perpetuation  of  rural  communities  in  which  the  resources  are  not 
sufficient  to  support  necessary  public  services  and  against  perpetuation 
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of  faulty  systems  of  land  tenure.  Such  safeguards  would  be  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  slum  elimination  accompanying  the  construction  of  new 
urban  housing  for  low-income  families. 

FUTURE  OF  HOUSING 

Necessary  Measures . 

The  facts  in  regard  to  existing  housing  conditions  make  it  evident 
that  a program  for  the  future,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
families,  should  be  comprised  of  many  elements.  Attention  should  be  given, 
for  example,  to  the  best  use  of  existing  housing  facilities.  This  involves 
repair  and  improvement  of  substandard  houses  to  meet  standards,  demolition 
of  buildings  that  cannot  be  repaired,  and  provision  of  sanitary  and  fire 
safeguards.  To  achieve  these  improvements  modern  housing  regulations 
should  be  enacted  and  enforced.  Effective  control  in  cities  is  dependent 
upon  housing  departments,  building  departments,  or  both  for  new  and  old 
housing,  staffed  by  competent  persons  and  supported  by  an  informed  public 
opinion.  Enforcement  of  housing,  health,  and  building  codes  and  of  zoning 
ordinances  can  contribute  to  improvement  of  substandard  dwellings  and  is 
essential  for  assurance  that  new  housing  when  provided  will  meet  at  least 
minimum  standards. 

Personnel  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  housing  laws  should  be  trained 
for  this  field  of  work  and  should  have  the  cooperation  of  the  courts  in 
imposing  the  penalties  of  the  law  upon  those  who  seriously  or  persistently 
violate  legal  standards. 

Provision  of  housing  for  families  in  moderate-income  groups  can  be 
improved  and  stimulated  in  various  ways.  Among  factors  which  will  con- 
tribute to  progress  are  regional  and  community  planning;  enforcement  of 
building  codes  and  zoning  regulations;  and  education,  information  and  con- 
sultation service  on  site  lay-out,  design,  and  construction  of  dwellings. 
Measures  to  assure  credit  on  terms  which  can  be  met  by  moderate-income 
families  should  be  continued.  Various  types  of  cooperative  and  limited- 
dividend  organizations  should  be  encouraged.  Haphazard  and  uncontrolled 
land  subdivisions  should  be  discouraged;  land  use  should  be  determined  by 
long-time  needs  of  families  and  communities  rather  than  by  profits  for 
speculators . 

Measures  which  reduce  construction  costs,  attract  private  capital  for 
soundly  planned  housing,  and  encourage  community  and  regional  planning 
benefit  families  at  all  economic  levels  and  reduce  the  amount  of  public 
funds  needed  for  the  housing  of  those  with  low  incomes. 

Whatever  measures  may  be  introduced  to  regulate  housing  and  to  stimu- 
late private  construction,  it  is  evident  that  the  needs  of  large  numbers  of 
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families  at  low— income  levels  can  be  met  only  by  public  housing  programs. 

In  1935-36,  more  than  a million  families  in  this  country  had  a yearly 
income  below  $250;  more  than  a quarter  had  yearly  incomes  under  $750;  more 
than  two-fifths,  under  $1,000;  nearly  two-thirds,  under  $1,500.^®  Families 
having  two  children  or  more  and  incomes  of  less  than  $1,260  cannot  afford 
minimum-standard  dwellings  at  prevailing  average  rentals  for  nonsubsidized 
housing  in  most  communities.^® 

In  order  to  assure  a large-scale  housing  program  for  low-income 
families.  Federal  leadership  is  essential.  The  distribution  of  low- 
income  families  and  the  resources  of  States  and  communities  vary  to 
such  an  extent  that  every  State  and  local  community  is  not  able  to  make 
the  necessary  provisions  for  low-income  housing.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able that  the  housing  program  should  take  the  form  of  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  partnership  as  in  the  case  of  schooling  and  certain  other 
social  services.  New  York  State,  with  the  support  of  all  political 
parties,  has  amended  its  constitution  and  enacted  legislation  providing 
loans  and  grants  to  local  housing  authorities  for  slum  clearance  and 
public  housing.  The  Legislature  of  at  least  one  other  State,  Massachusetts, 
has  been  considering  similar  action.  Costly  as  large-scale  housing 
programs  may  be,  they  will  probably  in  the  long  run  cost  much  less  than 
the  continuation  of  existing  housing  conditions  which  jeopardize  the 
well-being  of  a large  proportion  of  the  children  in  this  country. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  public  housing  as  well  as  private 
housing  concerns  itself  with  such  matters  as  improvement  in  technique 
of  construction,  elimination  of  waste,  better  design,  better  planning, 
and  better  use  of  materials  and  resources.  These  elements  are  applicable 
to  the  whole  field  of  housing.  Development  and  enforcement  of  building, 
zoning,  and  sanitary  laws  are  also  basic  to  the  whole  program,  public 
and  private.  The  special  concern  of  public  housing  is  the  housing  of 
low-income  groups,  whereas  the  concern  of  limited-dividend  and  cooper- 
ative companies  is  at  present  the  housing  of  the  moderate-income  group. 
Government  cooperation  necessarily  extends  to  housing  in  all  its  aspects, 
public  and  private. 

Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  18. 

In  Intercity  Differences  in  Cost  of  Living,  March  1935,  59  Cities  (Works  Progress 
Administration  Research  Monograph  XII,  1937)  $1,261  was  found  to  be  the  cost  for  a family 
of  four  of  a level  of  living  defined  for  the  purpose  of  that  study  as  a "maintenance  level 
of  living." 
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Increased  Family  Income . 

Reference  to  the  disparity  between  the  incomes  of  families  and  the 
cost  of  housing  would  be  incomplete  if  consideration  were  given  only  to 
the  possibilities  of  reduction  in  building  costs  and  to  the  use  of 
public  funds.  As  far  as  building  costs  are  concerned,  there  is  a point 
beyond  which  further  reductions  cannot  be  made  if  good  standards  are 
to  be  maintained.  Use  of  public  funds  also  has  its  limitations. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  every  measure  which  will  tend  to  raise 
low  family  incomes  to  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to  purchase  the 
necessities  for  maintaining  an  American  standard  of  living. 

Research  on  Housing. 

A first  requisite  in  a housing  program  is  the  compilation  of 
detailed  information  regarding  housing  conditions.  Research  is  a 
responsibility  of  housing  bodies  at  every  level  of  government,  as  well 
as  of  private  organizations,  and  is  essential  for  continued  progress. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  relationship  between  housing 
and  the  health  and  welfare  of  children. 

Public  Opinion . 

The  support  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  essential  in 
housing  as  in  every  other  field  of  social  importance.  Citizen  committees 
organized  to  promote  housing  and  to  develop  and  sustain  public  interest 
are  needed  in  communities  and  are  essential  to  a democratic  approach  to 
the  housing  problem. 


HOUSING  STANDARDS 

If  the  housing  of  the  future  is  to  be  better  than  the  housing  of 
today,  it  is  essential  that  our  goals  be  clearly  drawn.  With  children  in 
mind  it  is  not  enough  to  build  more  houses;  they  must  also  be  houses  better 
suited  to  the  needs  of  children  than  are  the  dwellings  and  communities  in 
which  a large  proportion  of  the  children  live  at  present. 
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A dwelling  should  be  something  more  than  a shelter.  The  committee 
on  the  hygiene  of  housing  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  has 
prepared  a statement  of  basic  principles  which  are  generally  accepted  as 
sound  and  should  be  considered  in  housing  programs.^®  This  statement  of 
basic  needs  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Maintenance  of  proper  heating  and  ventilation  conditions  through  suitable  design 
and  equipment,  provision  of  adequate  light  both  natural  and  artificial;  avoidance 
of  locations  or  construction  which  would  permit  excessive  noise  to  pervade  the 
home,  disturbing  sleep  and  causing  general  irritation;  provision  of  adequate 
space  for  exercise  and  children’s  play. 

(2)  Provision  of  privacy  for  individual  members  of  the  family;  provision  of  adequate 
space  for  normal  gatherings  of  the  family  and  of  the  community;  development  of 
housing  faoilities  on  the  basis  of  a neighborhood  or  community  unit  so  as  to 
encourage  natural  and  desirable  community  interests  and  activities;  provision  of 
facilities  for  efficient  housekeeping  and  for  cleanliness,  both  of  the  person  and 
of  the  dwelling;  provision  for  reasonable  esthetic  satisfaction  in  the  home  and 
its  surroundings. 

(3)  Provision  of  a pure  water  supply;  avoidance  of  water  contamination  through 
faulty  plumbing;  provision  of  sanitary  toilets  and  sewage  disposal;  avoidance  of 
insanitary  conditions  in  the  yard  or  vicinity  of  the  home;  use  of  construction 
methods  which  will  exclude  vermin;  provision  of  adequate  refrigeration  facilities 
to  protect  milk  and  other  foods  from  spoiling. 

(4)  Protection  against  accidents  by  requiring  construction  substantial  enough  to 
prevent  collapse  of  any  part  of  the  dwelling;  avoidance  of  accident  hazards 
through  proper  design  of  stairs,  windows,  porches,  and  so  forth;  control  of 
conditions  which  would  cause  fires  or  permit  their  spread;  provision  of  adequate 
fire  escapes;  protection  against  gas  poisoning  and  electrical  shocks;  protection 
of  children  and  other  pedestrians  against  automobile  accidents  while  at  play  or 
en  route  to  schools,  shops,  and  so  forth,  through  proper  planning  of  streets  and 
playgrounds . 

A well— planned  housing  program  should  mean  a new  way  of  life  for 
thousands  now  living  in  sordid,  worn-out,  insanitary  places  with  no  sur- 
rounding play  area  for  children  better  than  the  street.  The  land  use, 
house  design,  accessibility  to  needed  facilities,  and  the  management  of 
homes  should  all  contribute  to  a fresh,  healthy  start  for  the  ill-housed 
families  of  the  United  States  and  their  children. 

Advancement  toward  solution  of  any  community's  housing  problem  can 
be  made  only  if  immediate  and  ultimate  objectives  are  kept  clearly  in 
mind.  Effort  must  not  be  relaxed  until  every  family  is  assured  a dwelling 
place  consistent  with  safety,  health,  and  a sound  family  life. 

2° Basic  Principles  of  Healthful  Housing  (2d  ed.).  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of 
Housing.  American  Public  Health  Association.  New  York,  1939.  Price  25  cents. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

A large  proportion  of  the  ohildren  of  America  live  in  dwellings  which 
are  ill-suited  to  their  needs  for  health,  safety,  and  wholesome  family  life. 
The  children  most  adversely  affected  by  present  housing  conditions  are 
those  in  families  whose  incomes  are  low.  These  are  often  the  families 
with  the  largest  numbers  of  children. 

Every  measure  which  tends  to  raise  the  real  income  of  families  at 
the  lower  half  of  the  economic  scale  is  also  indirectly  a measure  to 
improve  housing.  In  general,  people  will  provide  themselves  with  good 
housing  if  they  can  find  it  and  pay  for  it. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  suitable  housing  cannot  be 
made  available  to  low-income  families  at  rents  within  their  reach 
through  their  initiative  alone.  It  is  also  evident  that  stimulus 
needs  to  be  given  not  only  to  low-rent  housing  but  to  the  improvement 
of  housing  generally.  This  should  be  undertaken  through  regional  and 
community  planning,  as  well  as  through  dwelling  design,  construction, 
and  equipment,  since  housing  is  a matter  not  only  of  the  individual 
structure  but  also  of  the  surroundings  as  a whole. 

Because  of  inequalities  and  changes  in  the  resources  of  different 
States  and  communities,  the  rapid  movement  of  population,  and  compli- 
cated cost  factors  often  beyond  local  control,  an  effective  housing 
program  should  be  approached  on  a National  and  State  as  well  as  a 
local  basis. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  following  conclusions  are 
submitted: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  should  continue  and  expand  its  program  of  promoting 
slum  clearance  and  new  housing  for  low-income  groups  through  further  author- 
ization of  Federal  loans  and  appropriations  for  Federal  grants  to  local 
housing  authorities. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  give  further  attention  to  rural  areas  where 
half  of  the  Nation’s  children  live.  Federal  housing  programs  for  rural  areas 
should  be  adapted  to  rural  conditions  and  should  include  grants  and  loans  for 
construction  of  new  homes  and  repair  of  substandard  dwellings  when  their 
condition  warrants,  assistance  in  providing  a safe  water  supply  and  sanitation, 
and  encouragement  of  electrification. 

3.  State  and  municipal  governments  should  enact  legislation  to  provide  loans  and 
grants  for  public  housing  and  to  authorize  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  housing  programs. 

4.  In  housing  programs  financed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  benefits 
should  be  equitably  distributed  to  all  groups  according  to  need  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  or  color. 
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5.  Better  housing  for  families  of  moderate  income  should  be  promoted  by  safe- 
guarding credit  to  assure  loans  for  housing  at  low  interest  rates  and  long- 
term amortization,  thus  serving  to  stimulate  private  building  and  home 
ownership;  by  cooperative  effort  of  industry  and  labor  to  reduce  building  costs; 
and  by  encouragement  of  housing  cooperatives  and  other  agencies  where  the  motive 
of  profit  is  subordinated  to  that  of  social  usefulness. 

6.  Adequate  regulatory  laws  should  be  enacted,  and  should  be  enforced  by 
competent  inspection  departments  in  every  city.  Such  departments  should  have 
budgets  sufficient  for  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  concerning  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  repair,  and  management  of  dwellings  and  demolition  of 
buildings  when  necessary.  Local  governments  should  modernize  their  building, 
sanitary,  zoning,  and  housing  codes  to  conform  to  present  knowledge  of 
sanitary  and  other  requirements,  and  to  eliminate  needless  costs. 

7.  Public— assistance  budgets  should  include  provision  for  housing  adequate  for 
family  needs.  In  each  community  rent  allowances  should  be  based  on  the  rental 
cost  of  such  housing. 

8.  Continuous  research  by  public  and  private  agencies  should  be  part  of  housing 
programs.  Appropriations  should  be  made  for  this  purpose  to  governmental 
agencies  participating  in  housing. 

9.  As  support  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  essential  in  housing,  as  in 
every  other  socially  important  field,  citizen  committees  should  be  organized 
in  communities  to  promote  public  interest  and  understanding.  Housing  facts 
and  problems  should  be  made  widely  known  to  the  public  through  formal  and 
informal  education. 
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RELIGION  AND  CfflLDREN  IN  A DEMOCRACY 
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RELIGION  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  NATION 


No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  man  can  doubt  the  important 
part  which  religion  has  played  in  the  development  of  his  ideas,  his  moral 
standards,  and  his  institutions.  Religion  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
fundamental  phases  of  man's  individual  and  collective  life.  Historically  it 
has  been  and  is  an  integral  part  of  his  total  culture.  Although  its  expres- 
sion has  taken  various  forms,  it  still  remains  what  it  has  been  through  the 
ages — one  of  his  deepest  concerns.  To  it  man  has  turned  for  hope,  for 
inspiration,  and  for  support  in  a changing  world  of  personal  and  social 
experience . 

Religion  has  had  no  less  a part  in  the  development  of  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  A quest  for  religious  freedom  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  that 
led  our  first  settlers  to  seek  a home  in  the  new  world.  The  founding 
fathers  not  only  acknowledged  their  dependence  upon  God  but  sought  His  aid 
and  guidance  in  shaping  the  affairs  of  the  new  Nation.  They  wrote  the  guar- 
antees of  religious  freedom  into  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Upon  the  coins  we  use  in  purchasing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  impressed 
the  symbol  of  this  conviction — "In  God  we  trust."  Before  our  highest  offi- 
cials assume  the  responsibilities  of  office  we  require  that  they  take  an 
oath  upon  the  Bible  and  in  their  oath  invoke  the  help  of  God.  Before  the 
Congress  proceeds  to  the  enactment  of  laws  to  govern  our  common  life  it 
invokes  the  guidance  of  God.  The  sky  lines  of  our  cities  are  pierced  by  the 
spires  and  domes  of  churches  and  synagogues,  and  the  countryside  is  dotted 
with  chapels.  In  his  address  at  the  initial  session  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference in  April  1939  the  President  of  the  United  States  said,  "We  are 
concerned  about  the  children  v/ho  are  outside  the  reach  of  religious  influ- 
ences, and  are  denied  help  in  attaining  faith  in  an  ordered  universe  and  in 
the  fatherhood  of  God." 


RELIGION  IN  A DEMOCRACY 

It  is  within  this  tradition  that  American  democracy  guarantees  reli- 
gious freedom  to  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  In  American  democracy  any  and  every  religious  group  has  an 
untrammeled  right  to  hold,  practice,  and  teach  its  particular  beliefs.  This 
is  a democratic  achievement  infinitely  precious  and  one  that  we  should 
safeguard  at  any  cost. 
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Moreover,  there  are  contributions  of  great  importance  that  a free 
religion  makes  to  democracy.  It  is  clear  that  the  demands  of  democracy  upon 
character  are  greater  than  those  in  any  other  form  of  social  organization. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  children  of  today  who  will  be  the  citizens  of 
democracy  shall  be  physically  fit,  technically  efficient,  or  well  informed 
and  clever.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance 
and  Enforcement,  many  of  the  earlier  sanctions  of  conduct  have  ceased  to  be 
widely  accepted  and  new  ones  have  not  been  developed  to  take  their  place. 

The  hope  of  democracy  depends  not  only  upon  the  development  of  scientific 
inquiry,  technological  progress,  and  social  organization,  but  above  all  upon 
personal  and  social  integrity.  There  is  grave  reason  to  question  whether  a 
merely  secular  code  of  ethics  can  carry  this  load.  The  testimony  of  history 
warns  us  that  morality  unsupported  by  deep  religious  convictions  and  com- 
mitments rests  upon  an  insecure  foundation.  It  was  out  of  such  a conviction 
that  President  Washington  in  his  farewell  address  said: 

And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  which  our  democracy  has  faced  has  been 
the  reconciliation  of  individual  freedom  and  social  unity.  Sheer  individ- 
ualism tends  toward  social  chaos;  sheer  unity  tends  toward  regimentation  and 
the  complete  domination  of  the  individual  by  the  totalitarian  state.  Either 
of  these  values  pursued  in  isolation  from  the  other  has  proved  to  be  self- 
destructive in  the  end.  Experience  seems  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  only 
in  the  voluntary  cooperation  and  self-discipline  of  free  persons  lies  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  By  placing  its  emphasis  upon  the  worth  of  the 
individual  and  at  the  same  time  upon  a corporate  fellowship,  religion  has 
historically  succeeded  to  a large  degree  in  securing  an  integration  of  the 
freedom  of  persons  and  a voluntary  associated  life.  Because  religion  has 
been  primarily  concerned  with  fundamental  and  comprehending  values,  it  has 
been  a powerful  cohesive  force  not  only  in  religious  groups  but  often  in 
massive  social  movements  and  in  national  life. 

As  culture  has  evolved  on  the  American  scene  in  response  to  deep- 
lying  social  forces,  it  has  developed  very  unevenly.  In  scientific  dis- 
covery, technology,  and  material  achievements  there  has  been  phenomenal 
progress,  but  in  the  appreciation  and  achievement  of  the  higher  spiritual 
values — in  art,  morals,  and  religion — there  is  a great  cultural  lag.  In 
increasing  numbers  and  with  deepening  poignancy  we  are  beginning  to  sense 
this  distortion  of  our  culture.  The  neglect  of  spiritual  values  has  led 
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in  a considerable  degree  to  the  disorganization  of  our  world.  As  an 
inevitable  result  of  such  disorganization  a mood  of  disillusionment  and 
pessimism  has  fallen  upon  many  of  our  people,  including  great  numbers  of 
our  youth.  In  this  mood  we  have  lost  a convincing  sense  of  the  meaning 
and  worth  of  life.  It  becomes  increasingly  important  that  we  shall  recap- 
ture and  re-examine  the  ends  of  living,  and  bring  the  means  we  use  to  achieve 
them  into  harmony  with  these  ends. 

This  contemporary  historical  situation  is  the  more  important  since  in 
the  light  of  social  psychology  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
assist  growing  children  to  achieve  a convincing  and  impelling  sense  of 
moral  and  spiritual  values  in  a prevailing  culture  in  which  ends  have 
become  greatly  obscured  by  the  techniques  of  living.  Creating  a sense  of 
values  in  our  children  becomes  in  large  part  a problem  of  our  adult  world. 
Its  solution  must  be  a large-scale  social  solution.  It  is  probable  that 
in  preparing  to  give  our  children  an  experience  and  appreciation  of 
spiritual  values  we  shall  deepen  our  own  sense  of  these  values,  and  thus 
restore  the  balance  of  our  culture. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  our  demooracy.  That  need,  both  for  individual  persons  and  for  the 
Nation,  is  for  a wholehearted  commitment  to  a socially  worthy  cause  that 
is  capable  of  engaging  the  intellect,  kindling  the  imagination,  evoking 
the  emotions,  and  releasing  effort.  This  commitment  to  great  social  ends 
in  its  essential  nature,  as  shown  by  our  own  history  in  periods  of  national 
crisis,  in  the  great  mass  movements  of  history,  and  in  the  contemporary 
forms  of  totalitarian  states,  is  comparable  to  a religious  attitude.  If 
American  democracy  is  successfully  to  compete  with  the  emergent  forms  of 
totalitarian  states,  it  cannot  content  itself  with  the  mere  mechanics  of 
social  organization.  It  must  develop  wholehearted  commitments  to  the  ideals 
of  a free  and  oooperative  society  comparable  in  their  devotion  to,  but 
different  in  their  quality  from,  the  dynamics  of  "blood  and  soil"  and  a 
"5-year  plan." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  menace  of  totalitari- 
anism is  tending  to  bring  education  and  religion  into  a new  relationship 
of  mutual  support.  Both,  in  their  free  and  creative  forms,  are  jeopardized 
by  the  totalitarian  state. 

History  shows  that  the  causes  most  effective  in  evoking  commitment 
have  not  been  remote,  abstract,  and  verbal  but  immediate,  concrete,  and 
practical.  It  also  has  demonstrated  that  effective  as  self-centered  causes 
may  be,  the  most  effective  causes  are  those  that  are  in  the  interest  of 
others  and  the  social  good.  Many  persons  have  found  and  are  finding 
meaning  and  motivation  for  their  lives  in  selfless  abandonment  to  altru— 
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istic  causes,  such  as  education,  public  health,  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions of  labor,  better  housing,  child  welfare,  the  enterprises  of  organized 
religion,  the  founding  of  maternity  centers  and  social  settlements,  and 
the  efforts  to  achieve  world  peace. 

It  is  a noteworthy  historical  fact  that  in  western  civilization, 
medicine,  law,  charity,  the  care  of  the  homeless,  and  education  had  their 
origin  in  religious  institutions  and  were  for  a long  time  undifferentiated 
from  them.  In  time  many  of  these  functions  have  been  taken  over,  at  least 
in  part,  by  secular  agencies.  As  the  report  on  Recent  Social  Trends^ 
showed,  the  church  and  the  family  have  for  some  time  been  giving  up  functions 
while  the  State  and  Federal  governments  have  been  taking  them  on.  Even 
so,  as  these  changes  have  taken  place,  many  who  have  gone  into  activities 
such  as  education  and  social  work  have  continued  to  find  inspiration  and 
support  for  their  work  in  religious  convictions  and  devotion. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN 

The  child,  whether  in  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  or  engaged 
in  leisure-time  activities,  needs  to  have  a personal  appreciation  of  the 
higher  spiritual  values.  Any  program  of  child  development  whioh  falls 
short  of  this  level  not  only  is  superficial  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  but  is  not  consonant  with  the  ideals  of  democracy.  It  would  be 
possible  to  provide  the  child  with  adequate  economic  support,  proper  hous- 
ing, the  best  of  medical  and  dental  care,  and  equalized  opportunity  for 
formal  education  and  still  provide  no  more  than  totalitarian  states  are 
able  to  provide.  Democracy  involves  not  only  freedom  and  individual 
initiative,  but  the  development  of  the  capacity  to  make  choices  and  to 
appraise  them  in  the  light  of  fundamental  and  comprehending  values.  Above 
all,  the  child  in  a democracy  needs  assistance  in  achieving  for  himself  a 
scale  of  values  consistent  with  a philosophy  of  life.  Such  a scale  of 
values  does  not  come  about  primarily  through  things  which  we  do  to  or  for 
children.  It  is  largely  the  result  of  the  free  and  creative  participation 
of  children  in  judging  and  carrying  through  courses  of  action  in  specific 
and  concrete  situations  of  their  everyday  life. 

Furthermore,  the  child  has  the  right  to  expect  of  all  the  institutions 
that  are  responsible  for  his  guidance  a harmonious  development  of  his  whole 
self.  Too  often  the  agencies  that  are  responsible  for  his  guidance,  such 
as  the  family,  the  school,  and  social  agencies,  have  confined  their  efforts 
to  a considerable  extent  to  imparting  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  the  for— 

1 Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States.  Report  of  the  President’s  Research 
Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Vol.  2,  Chs.  20,  25.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1933. 
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mation  of  habits.  There  is  a growing  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  emotions  in  the  life  of  growing  persons.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  tensions  in  various  forms  of  frustration  may  be,  it  is  when 
these  conflicts  involve  the  emotions  that  they  become  especially  destructive 
of  personality.  Consequently  the  constructive  and  wholesome  organization  of 
the  emotions  from  earliest  childhood  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  fact 
that  emotions  are  intimately  related  to  moral  values  and  are  evoked  when 
these  values  are  jeopardized,  brings  them  into  relation  with  the  functioning 
of  religion,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  ultimate  values. 

The  child  needs  to  have  a conviction  of  his  ovra  intrinsic  worth  as  a 
person  and  also  a conviction  that  he  has  a significant  and  secure  place  in 
a rational  and  moral  universe.  This  need  has  become  greater  in  the  light 
of  the  vastness  and  complexity  of  the  universe  as  disclosed  by  modern 
science  and  the  increasing  size  and  complexity  of  modern  social  organiza- 
tion. It  is  even  more  accentuated  by  the  social  insecurity  arising  out  of 
the  unemployment  or  meager  subsistence  of  parents  and  the  lack  of  opportu- 
nity to  find  significant  work.  Faith  in  the  God  of  an  ordered  and  moral 
universe  makes  it  possible  for  the  growing  child  to  face  the  vastness  of 
the  universe  and  the  stern  realities  of  social  living  with  the  assurance 
that  as  a person  he  is  of  inestimable  worth  and  that  his  aspirations  and 
ideals  have  weight  in  the  scales  of  human  destiny.  Such  assurance  is 
heightened  if  the  child  or  youth  is  a responsible  participant  in  the  proc- 
esses of  society  and  creatively  contributes  to  making  his  world  a better 
world.  Many  find  in  the  sense  of  their  responsible  relation  to  God  an 
incentive  to  and  a fulfillment  of  their  highest  aspirations. 

Whatever  else  we  may  help  the  child  to  achieve  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  needs,  we  have  not  met  his  greatest  need  until  we  have  helped  him  to 
build  a practical  philosophy  of  life.  Increasingly  as  he  matures  he  needs 
to  see  life  as  a whole  and  in  its  complex  interrelationships.  He  needs  a 
perspective  that  extends  far  beyond  the  immediate  and  often  conflicting 
experiences  arising  out  of  the  many  relationships  in  which  he  is  involved. 
Historically  man  has  achieved  this  end  chiefly  through  art,  philosophy, 
and  religion.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  effective  orientation  and  ordering 
of  one's  life  or  the  life  of  a people,  religion  has  been  particularly 
fruitful  because  it  is  concerned  not  only  with  fundamental  but  also  with 
practical  and  operative  values. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  primary 
responsibility  in  the  religious  development  of  the  child  rests  upon  parents 
in  the  family.  It  is  in  this  intimate  and  personal  group  that  the  attitudes 
of  the  ohild  are  first  formed — attitudes  that  in  the  view  of  many  psychol- 
ogists profoundly  affect  the  adult  life  of  the  growing  person.  Here  he  is 
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first  introduced  to  the  religious  inheritance  of  the  particular  religious 
group  into  which  he  is  born,  as  he  is  introduced  to  his  mother  tongue  and 
to  other  aspects  of  his  particular  culture.  Here  the  foundations  are  laid 
for  the  moral  standards  that  are  to  guide  his  conduct  through  life.  Here 
in  an  orderly  group  life  where  the  primary  relationship  is  between  individ- 
uals, it  is  possible  for  him  to  have  an  experience  of  life  that  will  make 
possible  a conviction  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the  essential 
goodness  of  an  ordered  universe.  Religion,  like  culture  itself,  is  not 
communicated  merely  by  formal  processes  of  education,  important  as  these 
have  proved  to  be,  but  is  primarily  the  result  of  participating  in  the  life 
of  a significant  group  in  which  religion  is  a vital  concern.  In  religion, 
as  in  general  education,  the  family  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  fundamental 
educational  institution.  However,  the  religious  needs  of  the  growing  child 
outrun  the  resources  of  the  family  as  do  his  other  needs.  Responsibility 
for  the  religious  nurture  of  children  and  youth  must  be  shared  by  the 
church  and  other  social  organizations  that  are  concerned  with  their 
guidance.  This  calls  for  the  closest  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  family  and  other  community  agencies  in  the  religious  nurture 
of  children  from  their  earliest  years  to  their  maturity. 

THE  CHANGING  PLACE  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  CHILD’S  FORMAL  EDUCATION 

The  present  status  of  the  child's  formal  education  in  religion  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a long  historical  process.  The  earliest  schools  in 
America  were  predominantly  religious.  In  the  relatively  homogeneous  New 
England  colonies  religion  was  an  integral  part  of  public  education.  In 
the  relatively  heterogeneous  middle  colonies  education  was  carried  on  by 
the  several  religious  groups  in  parochial  schools.  In  the  southern 
colonies  education  was  aristocratic  but  definitely  religious  in  spirit.^ 

As  a result  of  the  interaction  of  several  factors,  such  as  the  rise 
of  the  district  school,  the  increasing  demands  of  an  expanding  culture 
upon  the  curriculum,  and  the  sectarianism  of  American  religion,  the 
teaching  of  religion  was  excluded  from  the  public  schools. 

2 Similarly,  the  earliest  colleges  in  America  were  founded  by  the  church,  as  in 
the  case  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia.  Harvard  was  established  for  the  training  of 
ministers,  the  earlier  congregations  "dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  Their  curricula  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  classics  and  religion.  Of  the  246  colleges  founded  by  1860  only  17  were 
State  universities  and  only  2 or  3 others  had  any  State  connections.  (Public  Education  in 
the  United  States,  by  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  pp.  264-268.  Revised  Edition.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1934.) 

The  academy,  the  precursor  of  the  modern  high  school,  which  had  its  rise  around 
1750  and  reached  its  highest  development  in  1850,  was  definitely  religious  in  purpose. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  250-255.) 
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Although  it  did  not  assume  its  present  form  until  after  more  than 
a century  of  our  national  existence,  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  was  rooted  in  the  conviction  of  the  founding  fathers 
that  our  Government  should  deal  impartially  with  diverse  religious 
groups.  In  the  historical  perspective  of  more  than  a century  and  a half 
we  reaffirm  the  principle  of  democracy  which  leaves  church  and  state 
free  to  exercise  their  functions  each  in  its  own  sphere,  even  though 
individual  persons  sustain  relations  and  responsibilities  to  both 
institutions  as  citizens  of  the  state  and  as  members  of  the  church. 

Under  this  principle  everyone  is  guaranteed  freedom  of  worship  according 
to  his  own  conscience.  This  principle  the  American  people  are  determined 
on  every  account  to  preserve. 

Historically  it  was  never  intended  that  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  should  deprive  children  and  youth  of  the  resources  of  religion. 
Nevertheless,  certain  results  flowed  from  the  secularization  of  the  public 
schools  which  have  been  and  now  are  of  great  significance  in  making  the 
resources  of  religion  available  for  meeting  the  needs  of  children.  Finding 
themselves  confronted  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  education  in 
religion,  the  churches  have  responded  in  several  different  ways. 

So  deeply  have  certain  religious  groups  felt  the  need  of  bringing  up 
their  children  under  the  influence  of  religion  that  they  have  attempted 
to  carry  the  entire  responsibility  of  education  in  parochial  schools  at 
their  own  expense,  in  addition  to  public  taxation  for  education.  Other 
churches  adopted  the  Sunday  school,  an  institution  originally  designed  for 
the  underprivileged  and  giving  a meager  amount  of  religious  instruction 
on  Sundays.  In  more  recent  years  individual  churches,  or  churches  coop- 
erating in  given  communities,  have  provided  instruction  in  weekday  schools 
conducted  in  church  property  on  time  released  from  the  public  schools  upon 
the  request  of  parents  or  in  after-school  hours.  Churches  in  many  com- 
munities, generally  cooperatively,  have  conducted  religious  schools  during 
the  summer  vacations.  In  some  instances  religious  instruction  is  given 
in  public  schools  as  a regular  part  of  their  programs. 

Despite  these  various  types  of  church  and  school  response,  the 
religious  needs  of  the  children  are  very  imperfectly  met  in  the  case  of 
many  who  belong  to  the  various  church  constituencies.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  children  and  youth  of  America  receive  no 
formal  religious  instruction.^ 

3 The  Department  of  Research  of  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
calculates  that  of  the  estimated  30  million  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  17  in  1926, 
approximately  16  million  received  no  form  of  religious  instruction. 
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AN  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM 

From  the  historic  as  well  as  the  civic  point  of  view,  the  exclusion 
of  religious  teaching  from  the  public  schools  solved,  at  least  temporarily, 
one  phase  of  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  American  child.  But  it 
has  left  us  with  another  phase  of  the  problem  still  unsolved.  The  problem 
which  our  generation  faces  is  how  to  utilize  the  resources  of  religion  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  children  without  in  any  way  violating  freedom  of 
conscience  or  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate  religious  nurture  for  all  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  Nation  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
its  population  is  made  up  of  persons  adhering  to  different  religious  groups 
of  varying  beliefs,  ecclesiastical  polities,  and  religious  practices. 
Fortunately,  at  the  time  when  we  are  feeling  the  urgency  of  this  problem 
there  is  a growing  sense  of  common  ends  which  all  religious  groups  are 
seeking  to  achieve  for  their  children  and  youth  irrespective  of  their 
particular  theological  beliefs  or  church  polities.  There  is  also  a growing 
sense  of  the  common  ends  which  the  churches,  the  schools,  and  the  social 
agencies  are  seeking  to  attain  in  meeting  the  needs  of  all  our  children 
and  youth.  By  sitting  down  together  with  these  commonly  felt  needs  in 
mind  and  asking  what  specific  projects  might  be  undertaken  cooperatively 
in  given  local  communities  by  parents,  teachers,  churches,  and  social 
agencies  an  experimental  beginning  might  be  made  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Already  there  are  some  experiments  in  this  direction.  In  any 
case,  whatever  the  difficulties  that  inhere  in  the  situation  we  have 
inherited  from  the  historical  development  of  American  culture,  some  solution 
should  be  attempted  and,  we  believe,  may  be  found.  A satisfactory  solution 
will  require  a critical  analysis  of  the  problem  in  the  light  of  more  than 
a century  of  experience  and  a careful  weighing  of  alternatives.  It  may 
require  the  development  of  new  approaches  and  the  exploration  of  new 
patterns  not  to  be  found  in  our  educational  tradition. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  are  submitted: 

1.  Parents,  teachers,  and  others  responsible  for  guiding  children  should  be 
ever  alert  to  the  importance  to  the  child  of  facing  specific  life  situations.  Such 
situations  may  provide  the  occasions  for  vital  and  creative  religion  to  function. 
Adult  leaders  of  children  should  be  persons  of  the  utmost  personal  integrity  and  of 
the  highest  ideals  who  have  themselves  a vivid  appreciation  of  spiritual  values. 

2.  Wholehearted  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  place  of  reli- 
gion in  the  development  of  culture  should  be  given  by  all  who  deal  with  children  and 
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by  representatives  of  the  press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures.  Religion  should  be 
treated  frankly,  openly,  and  objectively  as  an  important  factor  in  personal  and 
social  behavior.  When  religion  enters  normally  into  the  subject  matter  of  courses 
such  as  literature,  the  history  of  ideas,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  the  social 
sciences,  the  attitude  referred  to  should  be  maintained. 

3.  Further  exploration  should  be  made  of  the  use  of  religious  resources  in 
personal  counseling  as  it  relates  to  the  welfare  of  children. 

4.  Churches  and  synagogues  need  to  emphasize  the  common  ends  which  they  share 
with  one  another  and  with  other  community  agencies.  Religion  should  be  one  of  the 
unifying  factors  influencing  the  divergent  elements  that  constitute  the  community. 
Although  they  hold  to  different  creeds,  the  churches  should  constitute  a bulwark 
against  factionalism  and  antagonism  in  local  communities.  Churches  and  synagogues 
should  recognize  their  responsibility  to  the  community  and  contribute  to  mutual  good 
will  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  groups  by  discovering  and  emphasizing  their 
common  objectives,  by  helping  people  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  loyalty  of 
other  groups  to  their  convictions,  and  by  utilizing  their  resources  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  They  should  seek  every  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  other  com- 
munity agencies  in  specific  projects  which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  children. 

5.  Practical  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  more  readily  available  to  children 
and  youth  through  education  the  resources  of  religion  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  in  the  development  of  personal  and  social  integrity.  As 
a means  toward  this  end  a critical  and  comprehensive  study  should  be  made  of  the 
various  experiences  both  of  the  churches  and  of  the  schools  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  religious  education  in  relation  to  public  education.  The  purpose  of  such 
a study  would  be  to  discover  how  these  phases  of  education  may  best  be  provided  for 
in  a total  program  of  education,  without  in  any  way  violating  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  To  conduct  such  a study  a privately  supported  non- 
governmental commission  should  be  created  which  will  have  on  it  representatives  of 
national  educational  and  religious  educational  organizations  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  religious  bodies. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EVERY  CHILD 


Education  experienced  by  the  child  is  a process  of  growth.  It  is 
a creative,  unfolding  process  which  should  lead  ultimately  to  respon- 
sible adulthood.  Each  child  embodies  a natural  pattern  of  growth.  His 
development  follows  a definite  sequence,  although  his  rate  of  progress 
may  vary  widely  from  that  of  other  children.  Each  stage  merges  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  next.  New  experiences  bring  continual  reorganiza- 
tion of  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  patterns. 

To  the  educator  the  process  of  education  involves  guiding  the 
experience  of  the  child  toward  desired  ends.  For  American  children  the 
ends  sought  are  part  of  the  framework  of  democracy — a society  dedicated 
to  equality  among  men  with  regard  to  their  liberties,  obligations,  and 
opportunities.  The  institution  that  provides  a large  share  of  these 
experiences,  as  well  as  the  guidance  necessary  to  their  proper  direction, 
is  the  school.  Each  year  the  schools  serve  nearly  30,000,000  children 
of  elementary—  and  secondary-school  age. 

But  education  is  not  alone  a school  function.  Other  institutions 
and  agencies,  particularly  the  family,  have  an  educational  influence 
upon  the  child.  Their  efforts  are  usually  facilitated  by  cooperative 
services  of  the  school.  In  helping  thus  to  build  democracy  the  schools 
must  continually  adjust  their  programs  to  meet  new  needs.  Society 
demands  new  emphases.  Studies  of  child  growth  suggest  new  procedures. 

The  pattern  is  continually  changing. 

A review  of  the  progress  of  the  public  schools  during  the  last 
decade  reveals  deficiencies  in  opportunity  for  large  numbers  of 
children.  These  next  steps  are  therefore  proposed  for  the  improvement  of 
public-school  education  both  within  its  own  institutional  framework  and  as 
it  relates  to  other  institutions  and  agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  child.  Proposals  for  action  are  stated  in  order  of  primacy  rather  than 
in  logical  sequence. 

A democracy  needs  for  its  people  definite  patterns  of  conduct  and 
knowledge  that  are  gained  through  education.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished to  fulfill  these  needs.  Attendance  of  children  at  school  has 
been  made  compulsory  by  legislation.  Yet  many  children  are  not  attending 
school.  Many  others  have  only  the  most  meager  school  opportunities. 
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This  situation  can  and  must  be  remedied  by  direct  action  of  the  American 
people . 

Larger  Units  of  Local  School  Administration . 

Local  control  of  public  education  is  a distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  American  school  system.  Historically  each  schoolhouse  served 
a small  isolated  district.  Today  rapid  transportation  and  communication 
have  obliterated  distance  and  natural  barriers  to  such  a degree  that 
the  district  school  can  and  should  be  replaced.  New  community  values  tend 
to  replace  those  centering  in  the  one-room  rural  school.  Yet  many  thou- 
sands of  small  districts  remain,  each  draining  its  financial  resources 
to  provide  even  a meager  opportunity  for  its  children. 

There  is  no  longer  any  justification  for  the  district  organization 
that  exists  in  most  of  the  States.  In  New  York  State,  for  example, 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  7,912  school  administrative  units 
serve  fewer  than  20  children.^  By  far  the  majority  of  the  more  than 
120,000  local  school  jurisdictions  are  small  units  that  cannot  possibly 
support  an  adequate  school  program.  Even  with  an  exorbitant  tax  rate 
the  school  funds  of  most  of  these  units  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  a 
teacher's  salary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment, 
books,  supplies,  and  transportation. 

Larger  units  of  attendance  and  administration,  obtainable  through 
consolidation  or  centralization,  make  possible  more  effective  use  of 
school  funds.  In  many  important  respects  the  enlargement  of  adminis- 
trative areas  tends  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  local  responsibility 
and  democratic  control. 

State  financial  aid  and  the  trend  toward  State-wide  planning  have 
brought  many  small  schools  to  the  point  of  combining  their  resources. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  States  have  already  made  a start  at  replanning 
their  school  administrative  units.  Elimination  of  unsatisfactory  one- 
room  schools  is  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  more  than  2,500  a year. 

The  combined  efforts  of  taxpayers,  school  authorities,  and  all  other 
citizens  are  needed  to  promote  further  reorganization.  Initial  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  local  communities.  By  the  spreading  of  school 
costs  over  a wider  taxation  area  the  burden  of  taxes  is  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed. By  the  pooling  of  these  resources  better  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators,  as  well  as  better  buildings,  equipment,  and  services, 
can  be  provided.  Transportation  of  pupils  usually  involves  a new  cost. 

’Regents'  Inquiry  Into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Education  in  the  State 
of  New  York:  Education  for  American  Life,  p.  79.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1938. 
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But  the  needed  school  services  and  breadth  of  opportunity  afforded  through 
reorganization  furnish  adequate  justification  for  the  cost  that  is  over 
and  above  the  expense  of  maintaining  separate  schools. 

The  State  must  add  its  efforts  to  those  of  the  communities  if  the 
children  of  the  State  are  to  receive  better  educational  services.  The 
first  step  is  preparation  by  the  several  States  of  comprehensive  State-wide 
plans  of  reorganization.  Such  plans  should  assure  administrative  and 
attendance  units  large  enough  to  furnish  needed  services  economically, 
while  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  too  great  transportation  dis- 
tances for  young  children.  They  should  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
high  school  in  each  unit,  wherever  feasible,  so  that  each  child  can  go 
from  preprimary  or  first  grade  through  the  twelfth  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  his  home.  The  plans  should  propose  democratic  procedures  for 
initiating  reorganizations  at  the  local  level.  Of  equal  importance  is 
provision  of  financial  assistance  by  the  State,  such  funds  being  granted 
to  communities  for  new  buildings  and  transportation  as  will  encourage  the 
elimination  of  unsatisfactory  units  of  attendance  and  administration. 

Reduction  of  Educational  Inequalities  Within  the  States . 

Great  variation  exists  in  the  type  of  educational  opportunity  avail- 
able to  children  within  the  several  States.  The  cities  not  only  have 
greater  wealth  than  the  rural  areas  but  have  proportionately  fewer  children 
to  educate.  Rural  places  have  relatively  fewer  productive  workers  to  create 
taxable  wealth  for  education  and  other  purposes.  In  some  degree  reorgani- 
zation of  unsatisfactory  administrative  units  helps  to  relieve  the  effect  of 
local  inequalities.  States  have  found  it  necessary  to  assist  poorer 
schools  to  provide  a reasonable  educational  opportunity.  As  late  as  1930, 
however,  there  were  810,000  children  7 to  13  years  of  age  not  attending 
any  school;  most  of  these  children  were  from  the  poorest  rural  areas, ^ 

Variation  within  States  is  evidenced  by  differences  in  ratios  of 
children  to  be  educated  to  adults  and  differences  in  taxable  wealth  back 
of  each  child.  Rural  farm  pcpulations  in  some  States  have  proportionately 
twice  as  many  children  as  the  larger  cities  nearby.®  Taxable  wealth  per 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  30  or  more  times  as  great  in  some  counties 
as  in  others.^  In  25  States  the  county  having  the  highest  ratio  of  children 

2 Advisory  Committee  on  Education:  Report  of  the  Committee,  February  1938,  p.  9. 
Washington,  1938. 

3 Equal  Educational  Opportunity  for  Youth,  by  Newton  Edwards,  p.  46.  American 
Council  on  Education.  Washington,  1939. 

estate  Department  of  Education,  Kentucky:  A Study  of  Local  School  Units  in  Ken- 
tucky, pp.  79-85  (Frankfort,  1937);  State  Department  of  Education,  Tennessee:  A Graphic 
Analysis  of  Tennessee’s  Public  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  pp.  46-47  (Nashville,  1937). 
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to  adults  has  the  lowest  or  next  to  the  lowest  plane  of  living  found  within 
the  State;  among  these  States  are  some  of  those  with  the  largest  Negro 
populations,  which  fare  even  worse  than  the  whites.  Correspondingly  the 
county  having  the  lowest  ratio  of  children  to  adults  in  21  States  has  the 
highest  or  next  to  the  highest  plane  of  living.® 

Inequalities  within  States  can  be  partly  smoothed  out  by  using  the 
State  instead  of  the  local  administrative  areas  as  a major  basis  of  tax 
support  for  schools.  All  except  two  States  now  provide  some  funds  for 
local  schools,  and  the  amounts  have  been  increased  in  some  States  since 
the  depression.  But  the  State  funds  available  today  are  neither  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a reasonably  adequate  educational  program  in  all  the 
poorer  districts  nor  so  distributed  as  to  eliminate  inequalities  among 
local  districts.  Within  such  districts  minority  groups  in  the  population 
often  receive  less  than  equal  consideration.  In  only  a small  proportion  of 
the  States  do  the  State  equalization  plans  provide  an  equitable  share  of 
the  funds  for  the  districts  which  have  greatest  need  and  least  ability  to 
pay  for  schools. 

The  majority  of  States  can  reduce  educational  inequalities  within 
their  own  borders  more  effectively  than  they  do  at  present.  It  will  first 
be  necessary  to  increase  by  substantial  amounts  the  State  contribution  to 
local  school  support,  thus  recognizing  the  principle  that  the  wealth  of 
the  State  should  educate  the  children  of  the  State.  By  this  step  the 
burden  of  taxation  is  removed  from  the  inequitable  general-property  tax 
and  distributed  among  other  tax  resources  that  the  State  can  command.  A 
further  necessity  is  to  distribute  State  funds  in  such  a way  as  to  reduce 
inequalities  in  educational  opportunity  among  the  children  of  the  State. 
Measures  of  educational  need  and  of  taxpayers'  ability  to  pay  which  are 
prerequisite  to  such  a program  have  been  worked  out  and  are  being  steadily 
improved;  it  remains  for  the  States  to  utilize  current  knowledge  to  insure 
to  the  farm  child,  as  well  as  the  city  child,  his  chance  for  a good 
education . 

Reduction  of  Inequalities  Among  the  States  With  Federal  Aid . 

The  matter  of  making  public  education  available  to  every  child  has 
become  a national  problem.  Even  with  larger  administrative  units  and 
programs  to  reduce  educational  inequalities  within  States,  the  dispari- 
ties in  educational  offering  are  still  very  great.  Regional  and  State 

* The  Extent  of  Equalization  Secured  Through  State  School  Funds,  by  Newton  Edwards 
and  Herman  G.  Richey,  pp.  11-12.  Advisory  Committee  on  Education.  Staff  Study  No.  6. 
Washington,  1938. 
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differences  in  economic  capacity,  resulting  largely  from  the  concentra- 
' tion  of  resources  and  industry  in  a few  areas,  make  it  literally  impossi- 
ble for  a large  proportion  of  the  Nation's  children  to  obtain  a reasonably 
i good  education  under  existing  methods  of  school  support.  This  fact, 
i coupled  with  increasing  mobility  of  youth,  inevitably  creates  a situa- 
■ tion  which  democracy  cannot  tolerate  for  long. 

Our  population  is  replenished  chiefly  from  areas  that  offer  the 
; least  educational  opportunity.  The  Nation's  farmers  are  supporting  31 

t 

1 percent  of  the  Nation's  children  on  9 percent  of  the  national  income.® 

I Some  States  with  100  percent  greater  child  population  5 to  17  years  of 
j age  than  others  in  proportion  to  adults  20  to  64  have  as  little  as  one- 
I fifth  the  amount  of  income  per  child  of  school  age.^  In  spite  of  the 
1 fact  that  the  poorer  States  exert  financial  effort  for  schools  that  is 
far  more  of  a strain  than  the  effort  exerted  by  wealthier  States,  their 
economic  shortcomings  are  reflected  in  meager  facilities,  limited  school 
terms,  less  adequate  instructional  service,  and  a smaller  proportion  of 
children  in  school.®  This  country  is  spending  most  of  its  educational 
effort  on  groups  having  the  fewest  children  and  least  on  groups  that  are 
replenishing  its  population. 

Because  the  minority  groups  have  proportionately  more  children  than 
others,  and  live  to  a greater  extent  in  areas  with  the  least  resources, 
the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  States  for  services  affecting  children  is 
extremely  important  for  their  welfare. 

This  situation  and  its  implications  have  periodically  been  brought 
before  the  American  people  for  more  than  half  a century.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  long  rendered  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  specified 
educational  purposes,  its  most  recent  contribution  being  an  extension  of  the 
vocational-education  program  in  1937.  Under  present  lav;s  this  assistance 
has  had  little  or  no  effect  in  removing  educational  inequalities  among  the 
States.  Efforts  to  establish  a program  of  Federal  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  school  opportunity  where  it  is  sorely  needed  have  had 
widespread  support.  Most  of  the  opposition  has  come  chiefly  from  States 
within  which  the  greatest  amount  of  Federal  revenue  would  be  collected  and 
from  those  who  fear  Federal  domination  over  the  traditionally  independent 
local  schools. 

The  educational  opportunity  of  children  in  economically  less  fortunate 
areas  can  be  brought  up  to  the  desired  level  of  opportunity  only  by  Federal 

s Equal  Educational  Opportunity  for  Youth,  p.  85. 

7 Ibid.,  pp.  Ill,  154-155. 

® Effort  is  reflected  in  percentage  of  public  revenues  devoted  to  schools  and  in 
rates  of  taxation  and  variety  of  taxes  levied  for  schools. 
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financial  assistance  to  the  States,  so  rendered  as  to  reduce  educational 
inequalities.  Specific  legislative  proposals  to  carry  such  a plan  into 
effect  have  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. Greatest  improvements  are  likely  to  be  effected  if  new  funds  are 
expended  to  broaden  the  traditional  school  offering  both  in  type  and  in 
extent,  to  support  a research  and  planning  program,  to  improve  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  to  provide  more  adequate  buildings  and  equipment,  to 
furnish  suitable  opportunities  for  handicapped  children,  and  to  strengthen 
the  leadership  of  State  departments  of  education.  The  sums  needed  to 
achieve  these  ends  are  small  compared  to  expenditures  of  the  American  people 
for  purposes  far  less  vital  to  their  well-being. 

ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  SERVICES  REQUIRED 

New  social  conditions  have  brought  new  demands  upon  the  schools.  Not 
only  must  the  schools  serve  every  child  but  such  services  must  be  extended 
over  a longer  period  than  ever  before.  The  child’s  well-being  likewise 
requires  that  school  services  be  coordinated  with  those  rendered  by  other 
community  agencies. 

Opportunity  for  Children  of  Preschool  Age. 

Learning  experienced  by  the  child  before  entering  school  is  of  funda- 
mental significance  in  the  shaping  of  his  adult  life.  During  the  preschool 
years  physical  and  mental  development  occurs  most  rapidly,  muscular  coordi- 
nation proceeds  to  increasingly  complex  levels,  and  social  reactions  which 
form  the  basis  of  character  and  personality  are  established.  It  is  then 
that  the  broad  patterns  of  conduct  in  later  life  are  formed. 

Children  profit  from  a richness  and  variety  of  experience  that  few 
homes  are  able  to  provide.  School  and  home  must  work  together  to  provide 
appropriate  experiences  for  children.  Although  teachers  have  much  to  con- 
tribute to  parents  regarding  the  learning  processes  of  young  children,  they 
can  also  learn  much  from  parents  about  the  influence  of  family  life  and 
relations  on  early  development.  Teacher  and  parent  influences  on  the  pre- 
school child  can  be  closely  related  through  the  medium  of  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens,  which  provide  a suitable  transition  from  home  life  to  the 
more  formal  atmosphere  of  the  elementary  school. 

In  the  best  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  the  child's  health  and 
nutritional  needs  are  carefully  fulfilled;  good  language  habits  are  more 
easily  established;  self-management  is  encouraged;  problems  of  adjustment 
are  dealt  with  through  guidance  and  corrective  procedures.  The  child's 
range  of  experience  is  broadened  and  he  becomes  accustomed  to  playing  and 
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working  among  contemporaries.  His  growing  individuality  is  recognized  and 
controlled  through  regulation  of  his  activities  rather  than  by  repression; 
this  tends  to  give  him  a sense  of  security  and  self-reliance.  The  whole 
experience  is  adjusted  to  the  developmental  needs  of  each  child. 

Because  these  advantages  permit  the  child  to  make  earlier  adjust- 
ment to  school  life,  the  kindergarten  or  equivalent  experience  is  becoming 
an  established  part  of  the  public-school  system.  In  1936  nearly  a third 
of  the  approximately  2,221,000  children  5 years  of  age  were  attending 
kindergarten.  There  were  wide  disparities  between  urban  and  rural  enroll- 
ments; 45  percent  of  the  5-year-old  children  in  cities  were  enrolled  in 
kindergartens  but  only  5 percent  of  those  living  on  farms  or  in  villages 
of  less  than  2,500  population.®  This  would  indicate  that  nearly  all 
children  in  States  and  regions  of  a predominantly  rural  character  are 
deprived  of  this  educational  advantage.  Apart  from  an  indeterminate  but 
apparently  large  increase  in  private  efforts  during  the  last  decade,  the 
greatest  advance  in  preschool  education  has  come  through  the  establishment 
by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  of  more  than  1,500  nursery  schools.^® 

Progress  can  be  quickened  by  more  widespread  understanding  on  the 
part  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school  administrators  regarding  what 
preschool  opportunity  can  mean  to  the  child.  There  is  urgent  need  that 
kindergartens  or  equivalent  experience  be  made,  as  rapidly  as  may  be  possi- 
ble, a part  of  the  public-school  offering  available  to  every  child. 
Experimentation  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  indicate  that  children  might 
well  be  permitted  to  enter  the  public  schools  at  4 or  5 years  of  age, 
provided  appropriate  experiences  at  the  preschool  level  can  be  offered. 
Wider  provision  of  this  opportunity  is  contingent  upon  better  school 
support,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  Another  step  should  be  the  incorpo- 
ration into  the  public-school  system,  as  rapidly  as  financial  and  other 
circumstances  permit,  of  the  nursery  schools  established  by  the  W.P.A.  for 
children  in  needy  families. 

A practice  now  used  in  more  progressive  schools  is  to  eliminate 
grade  designations,  formal  promotions,  and  marks  in  the  first  2 or  3 years 
of  elementary  school  and  to  use  an  informal  approach  to  learning  so  that 
entrance  into  this  more  formal  type  of  school  may  be  a natural,  easy 
transition.  In  this  way  the  kindergarten-primary  years  can  be  unified 
as  a period  of  early  childhood  education. 

9 Kindergarten  Enrollments,  by  M.  D.  Davis.  School  Life  (published  by  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education),  Vol.  24,  No.  9 (June  1939),  p.  279. 

19  Home  Economics  Education  in  the  United  States  Since  1934:  In  Preschool  Educa- 
tion, by  Esther  McGinnis.  Journal  of  Home  Economics  (published  by  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  Washington,  D.  C.),  Vol.  31,  No.  7 (September  1939),  p.  448. 
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Continuing  Services  for  Youth. 

Not  all  young  people  are  getting  the  start  in  life  they  need.  At 

best  only  three-fourths  of  those  of  high-school  age  go  to  high  school; 

less  than  a fifth  of  those  who  go  to  high  school  go  on  to  college. 

Youth  has  but  two  choices:  to  continue  schooling  or  to  find  work.  Most 

of  them  seek  employment  upon  leaving  school.  Yet  during  the  depression 
one-third  to  one-half  were  unemployed. “ The  American  Youth  Commission 
estimates  that  at  present  one-third  of  all  unemployed  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  youth  under  25  years  of  age.  After  leaving  school  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  are  compelled  to  adjust  themselves  to  a world  which 
neither  utilizes  the  services  they  can  render  nor  provides  them  with  ade- 
quate educational  assistance  in  making  necessary  adjustments. 

To  an  increasing  degree  this  situation  has  become  a challenge  to 
the  public  schools.  Energies  of  school  officials  have  been  directed 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  a secondary-school  population  that  has  grown 
tenfold  since  1900.'^  Until  the  present  decade  there  was  relatively  little 
urgent  need  for  assisting  youth  after  they  left  school.  In  consequence 
there  are  few  well-defined  procedures  to  follow  and  relatively  few  persons 
who  are  adequately  prepared  to  deal  with  the  occupational  and  educational 
needs  of  these  youth.  Financial  resources  have  been  so  greatly  needed  for 
carrying  on  the  established  school  program  that  little  has  been  available 
for  services  to  young  people  after  they  leave  school. 

In  provision  for  the  further  education  of  youth  the  extension  of 
public-school  opportunities  up  to  18  or  20  years  of  age  is  an  urgent 
need.  This  will  involve  the  continuation  of  college-preparatory  courses 
for  those  who  are  to  carry  on  their  formal  education.  It  will  require 
provision  of  broad  general  education  coupled  with  personal  and  vocational 
guidance  for  the  majority  of  youth  who  terminate  their  formal  education 
upon  completing  the  secondary  school.  It  will  also  require  the  provi- 
sion of  prevocational  and  vocational  experiences  adapted  both  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  youth  being  served  and  to  the  employment  possibil- 
ities in  the  surrounding  area.  The  types  of  prevocational  preparation 
and  vocational  education  to  be  offered  in  secondary  schools  are  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  section  on  Education  for  Occupational  Efficiency. 
(See  p.  101 . ) 

It  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  make  available  to  youth  who 
have  left  school  continuous  guidance  in  matters  of  further  education, 

"How  Fare  American  Youth?  by  H.  P.  Rainey  and  others,  pp.  34-35.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  1937. 

"Statistical  Summary  of  Education,  1935—36,  p.  55.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1937,  No.  2.  Washington,  1939. 
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vocation,  and  health.  This  service  should  continue  until  such  time 
as  satisfactory  occupational  adjustment  is  made.  Skilled  guidance, 
based  on  adequate  cumulative  records,  should  culminate  with  placement 
in  an  occupation.  This  is  a relatively  new  and  uncharted  field  of  serv- 
ice. Yet  the  challenge  of  today's  need  cannot  long  be  ignored.  The 
schools  should  cooperate  with  the  public  employment  agencies  where 
junior  employment  offices  have  been  established,  by  extending  full 
use  of  their  resources.  In  other  places  the  schools  should  make  some 
direct  provision  for  meeting  the  need. 

Coordination  of  School  and  Other  Social  Services . 

Public  services  for  children  and  youth  have  become  highly  special- 
ized. Each  service  has  grown  in  response  to  particular  needs.  The 
child  who  needs  assistance  in  solving  a problem  may  be  referred  to 
several  agencies  in  the  course  of  finding  the  needed  solution.  Yet  to 
the  child  himself  the  problem  is  single  and  unitary.  There  is  little 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  planning  of  community  social  services  to  the 
end  that  the  child  may  be  given  single,  unified  consideration  by  coop- 
erating agencies.  It  becomes  the  business  of  the  school  to  supply  a 
unifying  influence. 

Cooperative  relationships  among  the  educational  services  themselves 
are  already  being  established.  Schools,  libraries,  and  museums  seek  by 
joint  effort  to  make  educational  opportunity  continuous  from  early  child- 
hood; schools  and  recreation  agencies  are  beginning  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  to  provide  leisure-time  opportunities  for  children  and  adults, 
using  school  buildings  and  facilities  as  the  centers  of  activity. 

In  the  area  of  child  health  there  is  a tendency  toward  better  defi- 
nition and  coordination  of  educational  and  medical  functions  and  increas- 
ingly satisfactory  relationships  among  the  school,  the  family  physician, 
and  the  public-health  department.  Closer  working  relations  are  being 
established  between  school  and  State  labor  authorities  in  the  control  of 
child  labor;  a few  school  systems  are  extending  educational  services 
and  cooperating  with  public  employment  agencies  in  offering  guidance 
and  placement  services  to  young  persons  leaving  school.  With  regard  to 
other  welfare  services  the  schools  tend  to  leave  the  determination  of 
need  and  the  provision  of  necessities  to  existing  welfare  agencies.  These 
efforts  at  cooperation  are  noteworthy,  however,  in  relatively  few  com- 
munities; school  policy  with  regard  to  relationships  with  other  community 
services  has  not  thus  far  crystallized  in  such  form  as  to  be  v/idely  ac- 
cepted and  actively  promoted. 
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Comprehensive  and  community-wide  planning  is  the  primary  means  by 
which  the  school  and  other  community  agencies  can  relate  their  efforts. 
This  planning  should  be  concerned  with  the  provision  of  cooperative  serv- 
ices. Community  use  of  school  facilities  is  one  of  the  means  of  relat- 
ing services  that  affect  the  child.  By  placing  the  branch  library  and 
possibly  the  neighborhood  health  clinic  in  the  school  building  and  by 
utilizing  both  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  for  recreation  purposes  the 
school  itself  can  serve  as  a facilitating  agency.  Reciprocal  use  of 
records  and  personnel  by  schools  and  other  agencies  offers  another  means 
of  cooperating.  In  the  joint  control  of  child  labor,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  sound  working  relations  of  school  and  juvenile  court,  and  in 
guidance  and  placement  services  there  are  numerous  opportunities  for 
taking  advantage  of  such  records  and  personnel  as  can  be  made  available 
by  cooperating  agencies. 

School  Libraries . 

School  libraries  are  an  essential  part  of  a school.  Modern  teaching 
methods  and  the  newer  curricula  require  the  use  of  many  books;  excellence 
in  teaching  depends  partly  on  a well-administered  school  library  which 
provides  satisfactory  working  materials  for  both  faculty  and  students. 

The  students  of  today,  with  the  help  of  the  school  library,  can  establish 
reading  habits  which  will  affect  their  individual  happiness  as  future 
citizens,  and,  hence,  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  school  library  has  a positive  teaching  function.  It  should 
encourage  the  development  of  social  techniques  and  attitudes  in  harmony 
with  and  essential  to  the  democratic  way  of  living.  It  supplies  materials 
for  developing  and  expanding  new  curricular  and  recreational  interests 
through  its  reference  facilities  and  its  books  for  home  use.  It  shares 
with  the  classroom  the  responsibility  of  teaching  pupils  to  use  books 
and  libraries  to  find  information  and  to  learn  how  to  study.  By  intro- 
ducing students  to  the  use  of  the  public  library,  it  promotes  the  life- 
time habit  of  reading  to  further  any  interest  or  experience. 

The  school  library  is  a reading  center — a place  for  enjoying  books, 
for  investigating  problems,  for  study,  and  for  using  printed  materials, 
clippings,  pamphlets,  pictures,  maps,  and  magazines.  Appropriate  physical 
features  of  the  room  make  the  pupil  comfortable  and  facilitate  reading  and 
study.  The  school  librarian  should  be  so  effective  a guide  and  leader 
that  the  reader  is  almost  unaware  of  the  services  rendered. 

Because  of  the  necessary  and  valuable  services  which  the  library 
renders  in  the  modern  school  program,  school  authorities  should  provide 
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for  a school  library  or  equivalent  services  staffed  by  qualified  and 
competent  personnel  in  every  school. 

REDIRECTION  OF  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCES 

The  educated  person  needs  more  than  a knowledge  of  the  tools  of 
learning.  Education  must  be  as  broad  as  life  itself.  Our  society  requires 
of  the  growing  child  and  youth  a knowledge  of  social  processes,  a command 
of  useful  skills,  and  attitudes  that  ensure  the  use  of  knowledge  for  good 
purposes.  These  directives  must  become  a part  of  the  growing,  living 
personality  of  the  child. 

Education  in  Human  Relationships . 

The  child  must  learn  at  an  early  age  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people  effectively.  This  involves  not  only  family  and  friends  but  fellow 
human  beings  of  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  origins.  His  understanding  of 
family  life  arises  out  of  daily  experience  in  seeing  how  people  live 
together;  he  acquires  a practical  knowledge  of  emotions,  motives,  attitudes, 
and  other  behavior  controls;  he  begins  to  develop  an  understanding  of  such 
things  as  the  marriage  partnership  and  family  economics.  His  relationships 
with  friends,  as  well  as  his  contacts  with  fellow  citizens,  also  provide 
experience  in  cooperation  and  in  giving  consideration  to  the  rights  of 
others . 

Schools  must  recognize  that  human  relationships  comprise  an  area  that 
requires  increased  emphasis  in  the  educational  program.  A first  step  is 
to  replace  the  ccmpetitive  spirit  that  characterizes  the  traditional  school- 
room with  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  in  which  each  child  gives  something 
of  his  own  personality  and  experience.  Situations  should  be  arranged 
which  give  children  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  their 
family  and  social  group.  Beyond  that  the  school  should  encourage  obser- 
vation and  frank  discussion,  in  suitable  groups,  of  problems  and  conflicts 
that  arise  in  the  student's  experience.  Sex  education  is  an  excellent 
case  in  point.  This  manifestly  requires  highly  qualified  group  leaders. 

A further  need  is  to  draw  out  of  related  instruction  those  values  that  have 
a bearing  on  family  and  other  relationships;  of  particular  importance  in 
this  regard  is  instruction  in  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  and  home- 
making. 

Education  in  Healthful  Living . 

Health  education  is  potentially  the  most  important  single  factor 
affecting  the  physical  well-being  of  the  growing  generation.  Many  insti- 
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tutions  and  agencies  contribute  to  health  education  for  better  or  worse, 
including  the  family  physician,  the  public-health  department,  the  school, 
the  family  itself,  and  numerous  commercial  enterprises.  Among  these  the 
school  has  the  opportunity  to  be  one  of  the  most  positive,  continuing 
influences  for  good  health. 

However  effective  their  efforts  may  have  been  in  the  past,  most 
schools  need  to  make  additions  to  and  improvements  in  their  programs  of 
health  education.  Every  school  should  provide  regular  health  instruction 
involving  not  only  the  efforts  of  a qualified  teacher  but  related  instruc- 
tion by  all  teachers  whose  subject  fields  have  a bearing  on  health.  Health 
instruction  should  include  safety  education.  The  school  not  only  should 
teach  the  facts  of  personal  and  community  health  but  should  motivate  the 
child  to  use  his  knowledge.  Every  health  experience  in  school  should  be 
made  educational;  dietitians,  school  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  should 
understand  their  obligation  to  teach  facts  and  foster  good  habits  along  with 
every  service  rendered.  Every  child  should  receive  health  guidance  of  such 
a nature  as  will  permit  him  to  make  most  effective  use  of  all  medical  and 
related  services  available.  Ways  and  means  should  be  found  by  which  educa- 
tion in  child  health  can  be  given  to  parents;  through  this  effort  the  gains 
in  health  education  of  children  can  be  consolidated  and  made  effective  in 
the  home. 

Education  for  Use  of  Leisure . 

Free  time  is  a new  experience  for  many  persons.  They  frequently  do 
not  know  how  to  use  leisure  wisely;  their  diversions  tend  to  be  exhaustive 
rather  than  re-creative.  Recreation  need  not  be  activity  alone,  nor  should 
it  consist  solely  of  inactivity.  The  school's  task  is  to  create  in  child 
and  adult  an  understanding  of  leisure  resources  that  exist  within  each 
individual,  as  well  as  those  that  are  provided  for  him. 

Education  for  leisure,  through  the  sohool,  must  involve  the  entire 
school  personnel,  for  its  scope  is  as  broad  as  education  itself.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  child  acquire  a desirable  attitude  toward  recreation 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  part  leisure  plays  in  his  life.  This  comes  with 
increasing  breadth  of  experience  and  interest,  and  through  the  satisfactions 
that  arise  from  carrying  each  job  to  a successful  conclusion.  It  is  attain- 
able likewise  through  the  example  of  teachers  and  leaders  who  themselves 
have  caught  its  elusive  quality. 

The  child  should  be  helped  to  develop  habits  and  skills,  knowledge, 
and  appreciation  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  enjoy  his  everyday  experiences, 
both  through  participation  and  through  observation.  He  can  then  understand 
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the  physical,  intellectual,  and  esthetic  possibilities  for  leisure  enjoy- 
ment and  can  appreciate  not  only  his  own  efforts  but  the  efforts  of  others 
as  well.  Every  child  should  be  given  opportunity  for  creative  expression. 
This  capacity  exists  in  all  children  in  some  degree;  its  full  release 
requires  opportunity,  motivation,  and  guidance. 

Education  for  Occupational  Efficiency. 

Most  people  must  work  for  a living.  They  look  to  the  school  to  give 
them  the  foundation,  first,  for  securing  economic  independence  and,  second, 
for  making  adjustment  to  occupational  conditions.  Because  youth  must  assume 
the  responsibilities  that  accompany  maturity  they  need  to  make  a reasonably 
good  vocational  adjustment  soon  after  leaving  school.  Through  vocational 
education  and  guidance  involving  the  cooperative  efforts  of  organized  labor, 
industry,  public  employment  services,  and  the  schools  this  end  can  be  more 
nearly  achieved  for  the  majority  of  youth  than  it  is  today. 

To  prepare  youth  for  participation  in  vocational  life,  it  is  of 
basic  importance  that  prevocational  preparation  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  offered  to  all  youth  in  the  secondary  school.  This 
experience  should  develop  familiarity  with  tools  and  the  requirements 
: of  occupational  life,  respect  for  work  as  a necessary  part  of  living, 

: and  some  understanding  of  labor  relations,  social-security  provisions, 
and  similar  important  factors  in  employment.  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  those  who  will  enter  vocational  training  for  partioular  skilled  trades 
preliminary  preparation  of  a technical  or  vocational  character  in  order 
’ to  facilitate  the  transition  from  general  education  to  vocational  training. 

: This  preparation  should  not  be  unduly  specialized.  There  should  also  be 
provision  of  vocational  education  in  industrial,  homemaking,  agricultural, 

I and  distributive  occupations  that  do  not  require  long  preparation.  For 
the  group  undertaking  this  program  the  possibilities  of  combining  work 
t experience  with  related  education  in  school  should  be  further  explored. 

' Finally,  the  public  schools  should  provide  continued  opportunities  in 
1 both  general  and  vocational  education  for  youth  who  have  already  started 
t their  occupational  careers.  Recommendations  for  the  extension  of  public- 
; school  opportunities  to  youth  up  to  18  or  20  years  of  age  and  for  school 
provision  of  personal  and  vocational  guidance  appear  in  the  section  on 
< Continuing  Services  for  Youth.  (See  p.  96.) 

t Education  for  Responsible  Living. 

The  schools  impart  knowledge;  it  is  imperative  that  the  school  expe- 
I rience  give  direction  to  the  use  of  that  knowledge.  The  ethical  concept 
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is  supreme  in  all  education,  whether  it  comes  through  the  influence  of 
home,  church,  or  school,  or  by  other  means.  Public  schools  can  be  con- 
cerned neither  with  sectarianism  nor  with  theology.  They  do  seek  for 
every  child  sound  ethical  judgment  and  a wholesome  philosophy  of  life. 
These  are  as  fully  within  the  scope  of  public  education  as  instruction  in 
any  academic  discipline. 

The  child  will  develop  his  own  ethical  standards  under  any  circum- 
stances; it  is  urgently  necessary  in  our  society  that  this  development 
be  guided  aright.  The  school  must  contribute  through  helping  the  child 
to  learn  from  his  many  experiences  what  society  accepts  as  good  or  bad, 
as  right  or  wrong.  This  does  not  come  from  instruction  alone;  more 
largely  it  is  a product  of  example;  the  pattern  becomes  fixed  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  an  emotional  flavor.  The  school  can  contribute  further 
through  giving  the  child  experiences  that  require  ethical  judgment  at 
the  different  levels  of  maturity.  It  should  aid  the  child  in  under- 
standing the  power  that  is  beyond  man,  the  power  that  gives  meaning  and 
direction  to  life.  Studies  such  as  biology  and  physiology  can  aid  in 
this  understanding;  it  comes  also  through  the  influence  of  persons  who 
themselves  comprehend  the  deeper  values  of  religion.  Each  of  these 
influences  aids  the  child  to  establish  values  which,  taken  together, 
comprise  a philosophy  that  gives  guidance  to  life  and  learning. 

Education  for  Civic  Responsibility. 

Our  democracy  is  threatened  today  largely  by  ignorance  of  what  is 
required  to  keep  it  alive.  Citizenship  involves  not  only  use  of  the 
franchise  but  such  other  privileges  and  responsibilities  as  proper 
exercise  of  freedom,  observance  of  law,  knowledge  of  political  organ- 
ization and  political  processes,  and  respect  for  differences  of  opinion. 
Selfishness,  intolerance,  and  unduly  restricted  freedom  are  found  on 
every  hand.  The  school's  influence  on  the  behavior  of  children  in  matters 
of  citizenship  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  this  is  attributable  largely  to 
restraints  upon  teaching  and  to  lack  of  experience  in  treating  issues 
that  are  highly  technical  and  often  controversial. 

Students  must  be  given  experience  and  actual  responsibility  if  they 
are  to  know  the  significance  of  political  citizenship.  To  this  end  the 
focus  of  experience  should  be  shifted  more  largely  from  classroom  to 
community;  taking  even  a small  part  in  solving  community  problems 
vitalizes  democracy  for  the  learner.  It  is  usually  possible  to  give 
the  student  actual  responsibility  in  the  government  of  the  school;  how- 
ever small  the  part  that  each  may  play,  participation  will  yield  returns 
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far  greater  than  can  be  obtained  through  recitation  alone.  It  is  desir- 
able also  to  unify  the  teaching  of  school  subjects  that  have  a bearing 
on  citizenship;  through  emphasis  on  the  interrelationships  of  history, 
geography,  economics,  and  sociology  as  they  affect  our  civilization  the 
student  can  relate  his  knowledge  and  experience  most  usefully.  The  proper 
use  of  this  knowledge  of  citizenship  according  to  the  principles  of 
democracy  is  the  all-pervading  purpose  of  American  education. 

GROWING  CHILDREN  REQUIRE  A SUITABLE  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  success  of  the  child  in  school  depends  in  large  part  upon  environ- 
mental influences.  Many  times  these  influences  are  such  as  to  prevent  the 
child  from  attaining  his  fullest  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  stature. 
This  need  not  be  so.  The  environment  of  the  school  child  is  subject  to 
control  by  the  people  through  their  constituted  authorities. 

School  Personnel . 

Sucoessful  school  programs  are  generally  attributable  to  the  quality 
of  professional  personnel.  A school  can  be  no  better  than  its  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrators.  They  are  intermediary  between  society  and 
the  child,  guiding  his  formal  education  by  means  of  carefully  selected 
experiences.  For  discharging  this  important  function  teachers  and  other 
school  officials  must  have  desirable  personal  qualities,  good  emotional 
balance,  a broad  background  of  experience,  and  a high  degree  of  professional 
skill . 

Many  communities  are  not  receiving  the  kind  of  professional  leadership 
required  by  the  social  importance  of  education.  An  investigation  in  one 
State  indicates  that  "of  college  seniors  tested  for  available  academic 
knowledge,  the  group  intending  to  teach  constitutes  a large  division  cen- 
tered below  the  average  and  scattered  over  a wide  range." Throughout  the 
country  only  a few  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  elementary-school  teachers 
have  had  3 years  or  more  of  college  preparation;  of  the  high-school  teachers 
only  one-fourth  have  had  more  than  4 years  of  preparation.^^  Such  a situa- 
tion is  understandable  in  view  of  the  financial  inducements  of  teaching.  In 
nearly  half  the  States  (22)  the  average  salary  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 

Study  of  the  Relations  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  in  Pennsylvania:  The 
Student  and  His  Knowledge,  by  W.  S.  Learned  and  Ben  D.  Wood,  p.  333.  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bull.  No.  29.  New  York,  1938. 

11  Education  in  the  Forty-Eight  States,  by  Payson  Smith  and  F.  W.  Wright,  pp.  91-92. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education.  Staff  Study  No.  1.  Washington,  1938. 
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principals  is  less  than  $1,000  a year.*®  Rural-teacher  salaries  in  20  States 
average  less  than  $780.’® 

Good  teaching  and  administrative  service  are  purchasable  commodities. 
Further  advances  require  cooperative  planning  within  States  by  officials  of 
public  schools,  public  and  private  teacher-education  institutions.  State 
departments  of  education,  and  professional  organizations.  The  planners 
might  well  discuss  such  matters  as  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  pro- 
spective teachers,  teacher-preparation  functions  to  be  undertaken  by  each 
institution,  the  strengthening  of  institutional  faculties,  improvements  in 
teacher-education  curricula,  and  relations  of  teacher-preparation  institu- 
tions with  in-servioe  teachers.  Because  of  the  importance  of  teacher-child 
relationships  to  the  mental  health  of  children,  much  greater  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  physical  health  and  emotional  adjustment  of  prospec- 
tive teachers  as  well  as  of  teachers  in  service.  A further  step  should  be 
the  statutory  raising  of  standards  that  affect  teaching.  The  establishment 
by  law  of  higher  minimum  salaries,  actuarially  sound  retirement  systems,  and 
tenure  surrounded  by  reasonable  safeguards  will  tend  to  attract  a higher 
caliber  of  person  into  the  profession.  Requirement  of  a college  degree  for 
certification  will  help  to  improve  standards  of  preparation. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  progressive  improvement  of  teacher- 
education  curricula.  Higher  standards  for  the  general  and  professional 
education  of  prospective  teachers  need  to  be  established  and  widely  adopted. 
Prospective  teachers  should  have  direct  contact  with  growing  children  during 
much  of  their  pre-service  education.  The  provision  of  continuing  in-service 
education  for  all  teachers  is  likewise  greatly  needed.  Tactful  and  stimu- 
lating supervision  is  a first  requisite.  A further  highly  important  element 
of  in-service  education  is  the  opportunity  to  work  under  a demooratic  admin- 
istration in  which  every  teacher  has  both  the  privilege  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  contributing  to  school  policy. 

School  Facilities . 

School  facilities  are  a tangible  expression  of  the  school  program. 
Efficiency  is  materially  increased  where  educational  buildings  and  equip- 
ment are  adequate  to  the  needs  being  served;  conversely,  inferior  and 
unsuitable  facilities  tend  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  otherwise  superior 
schools.  The  depression  left  a huge  accumulation  of  need  for  land,  build- 
ings, and  materials  of  instruction.  Even  apart  from  losses  due  to  normal 
deterioration  and  other  natural  causes,  the  changes  in  the  school  program 

*5  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  1935—36,  pp.  75—76.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1937,  No.  2.  Washington,  1938. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  118-119. 
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beginning  long  before  the  present  decade  have  rendered  obsolete  many  of 
the  facilities  now  in  use.  Despite  a declining  elementary-school  popula- 
tion additional  new  buildings  and  equipment  will  be  urgently  needed  for 
some  time  to  come.^^ 

Present-day  school  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  meet  present-day 
needs.  School  grounds  are  wholly  inadequate,  according  to  current  stand- 
ards, in  large  numbers  of  schools.  Early  in  the  decade  more  than  5 percent 
of  the  children  attending  school  in  17  States  were  using  buildings  that 
had  been  condemned  as  unsafe  or  insanitary;  in  20  States  more  than  2 per- 
cent of  the  pupils  could  attend  school  only  part  time  because  of  insuffi- 
cient housing  facilities;  another  4 percent  of  the  pupils  in  23  States 
were  housed  in  portable,  rented,  or  other  temporary  structures.^®  More- 
over, more  than  half  of  all  school  buildings  in  the  country  are  one-room 
schools  serving  small  populations.  Most  of  these  should  be  replaced  with 
modern,  centrally  located  structures  that  can  offer  greater  opportunities 
to  larger  groups  of  children. 

During  most  of  the  1920 's  annual  expenditures  for  capital  outlay 
ranged  between  $300,000,000  and  $400,000,000.  For  the  Nation  as  a whole, 
school-building  construction  lagged  behind  needs  during  this  period.  By 
1934  capital  expenditures  had  dropped  to  an  estimated  $100,000,000,  which 
meant  that  needs  were  accumulating  three  or  more  times  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  met,'®  Since  1933  grants  and  loans  from  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion have  made  possible  nearly  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of  school  build- 
ings.®® Nearly  a quarter  billion  dollars'  worth  have  been  made  possible 
with  Work  Projects  Administration  funds.  Several  million  dollars'  worth  of 
buildings  have  been  constructed  with  the  aid  of  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion funds.  But  even  this  aid  from  Federal  sources  has  not  enabled  com- 
munities to  provide  necessary  school  facilities.  High-school  populations 
are  still  increasing  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  another  decade; 
communities  are  demanding  more  adequately  equipped  school  facilities  for 
recreational  and  other  uses;  broader  school  programs  require  specialized 
facilities,  such  as  clinic  and  consultation  rooms,  preschool  rooms,  home- 
making laboratories,  rooms  for  handicapped  children,  libraries,  shops,  and 
visual-auditory  education  equipment. 

'^Population  Trends  and  the  School-Building  Program,  by  William  G.  Carr,  pp.  13-18. 
In  American  School  and  University,  1939.  American  School  Publishing  Corporation,  New  York, 
1939. 

The  Nation’s  School  Building  Needs.  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Vol.  13,  No.  1 (January  1935),  pp.  10-11. 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  21-32. 

20  Total  estimated  cost  of  public  schools,  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  school- 
library  buildings  now  under  construction  or  completed  as  of  April  1,  1940,  was  $960,708,439. 
Figures  from  Public  Works  Administration. 
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Large  additional  resources  must  be  devoted  to  school  facilities 
during  the  next  decade.  The  first  step  for  communities  to  take  is  to 
determine  their  needs  for  land,  buildings,  and  capital  equipment  in 
terms  of  local  population  trends,  new  program  demands,  and  community 
use  of  facilities.  From  these  data  comprehensive  plans  for  school 
construction  can  be  developed.  At  this  point  participation  of  the 
State  becomes  necessary.  There  should  be  State-wide  plans  made  for 
the  reorganization  of  attendance  and  administrative  units,  as  recom- 
mended more  fully  elsewhere,  in  order  to  permit  organization  of  larger 
schools  and  better  services;  technical  assistance  should  be  given  in 
the  planning  of  new  school  facilities,  and  financial  assistance,  should  be 
extended  to  communities  specifically  for  school  buildings.  Finally,  it  is 
necessary  that  Federal  financial  assistance  be  extended  to  local  com- 
munities for  school  buildings  both  as  part  of  the  recommended  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for  education,  and  as  part  of  a 
continuing  Federal  public-work  program. 

Ad.i ustments  to  the  Individual  Needs  of  the  Child . 

Mass-production  methods  are  not  applicable  to  education.  Each 
child  is  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally  different  from  every 
other  child.  Handicapped  children  face  physical  or  mental  and  often 
emotional  barriers  to  learning.  Each  must  be  motivated  and  guided  along 
lines  which  his  own  individuality  will  determine.  Experiences  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  growth  pattern  of  the  child,  however  far  that  may  vary 
from  others.  While  democracy  gains  its  identity  by  group  action,  each 
group  depends  for  social  effectiveness  upon  the  personal  effectiveness 
of  the  individuals  which  comprise  it. 

The  best  teachers  and  allied  professional  workers  have  progressed 
far  in  learning  how  to  fulfill  child  needs.  Techniques  are  now  avail- 
able for  appraising  the  individual  in  terms  of  health  and  development, 
particular  talents,  and  ability  to  learn;  children  with  a physical  or 
mental  handicap  can  be  readily  identified.  Experience  has  been  gained 
in  planning  well-rounded  programs  for  the  normal  child  and  in  varying 
the  opportunities  offered  to  children  of  unusual  intellectual  ability, 
to  those  with  a physical  handicap,  and  to  those  who  are  mentally  re- 
tarded. Guidance  services  are  being  developed  to  help  each  child  estab- 
lish attainable  goals  and  to  work  out  ways  and  means  of  reaching  these 
goals.  Application  of  these  techniques  and  services  should  more  nearly 
enable  every  child  to  find  suitable  opportunities  for  expressing  his  own 
individuality  within  the  social  group. 
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Progress  in  adjusting  school  programs  to  individual  needs  has  been 
slow  largely  because  of  inadequate  school  budgets.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  about  11  or  12  percent  of  the  children  5 to  20  years  of  age  in 
this  country  have  the  advantage  of  a medical  examination  within  a given 
year.^^  Mental  tests  are  probably  more  widely  used,  but  the  number  of 
teachers  that  can  administer  and  interpret  these  tests  properly  is  still 
discouragingly  small.  The  typical  elementary-school  teacher  instructs  a 
class  of  35  pupils  for  approximately  6 hours  a day.^^  Most  often  children 
with  various  degrees  of  physical  or  mental  handicap  do  not  get  the  special 
consideration  they  require,  except  in  the  larger  cities.  Under  these 
. conditions,  all  of  which  can  be  remedied  with  increased  funds,  individ- 
ualization of  instruction  is  nearly  impossible. 

I Meeting  individual  needs  within  the  classroom  is  largely  a respon- 

sibility which  can  and  should  be  carried  by  the  classroom  teacher.  It 
is  of  primary  importance  that  teacher  load  be  adjusted  to  this  need  by 
increasing  the  number  of  teachers  where  necessary.  Next  in  importance 
is  the  appraisal  of  each  child  from  as  many  standpoints  as  possible. 

The  minimum  program  should  include  at  least  a careful  medical  examina- 
t tion  at  suitable  intervals  during  the  period  of  school  attendance  so 
that  handicaps  to  learning  may  be  discovered  and  corrected  or  adjust- 
ments made;  other  types  of  appraisals  should  be  made  wherever  possible 
by  speoially  trained  workers. 

Of  further  importance  is  the  provision  of  continuing  personal 
guidance,  by  qualified  counselors,  based  on  appraisals  and  other  infor- 
mation concerning  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  of  the  child.  Cumula- 
tive records  should  be  kept  on  all  standard  tests,  achievements,  and  rec- 
ommendations as  an  aid  to  further  guidance.  Of  final  importance  are 
adjustments  in  the  school  program  to  permit  the  widest  possible  variety 
of  experience  to  be  offered  every  child,  both  within  and  outside  school 
walls . 


RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING  FOR  CHILD  NEEDS 

Planning  is  a requisite  to  progress  in  any  endeavor.  Aside  from 
experience,  research  provides  the  only  sound  basis  for  planning.  This 
function  is  slowly  becoming  recognized  as  an  essential  aspect  of 
administration.  Only  during  the  last  two  decades  has  research  assumed 
a significant  role,  and  the  planning  movement  is  of  even  more  recent 

2' Estimated  from  fig.  4 (p.  96)  in  The  Prospect  for  Youth.  Annals  of  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  194  (November  1937). 

22  The  Teacher  Looks  at  Teacher  Load.  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Vol.  17,  No.  5 (November  1939),  p.  229,  table  4. 
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origin.  In  education,  as  in  other  enterprises,  policy-making  involves 
choices  that  can  be  wisely  determined  only  on  the  basis  of  facts.  There 
is  abundant  need  for  applied  research  on  problems  of  child  development, 
school  administration,  finance,  materials  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  preparation  of  personnel. 

> Education  research  is  still  in  an  early  period  of  growth.  Knowl- 
edge of  child  development  is  advancing  rapidly  through  research.  Only 
a relatively  small  proportion  of  present-day  knowledge,  however,  is 
actually  being  applied  to  classroom  procedures.  Local  planning  in  the 
form  of  budgeting  is  engaged  in  by  most  school  systems.  Yet  relatively 
few  of  them  employ  research  personnel  to  furnish  necessary  facts.  State 
boards  and  State  departments  of  education  have  broad  policy-making 
functions,  but  less  than  half  of  them  have  divisions  of  research.^® 

School  surveys  meet  a type  of  research  need  in  providing  evaluation 
of  policies  and  procedures.  One-third  to  one-half  of  the  States  have 
recently  made  comprehensive  studies  of  looal  school  units;  State 
planning  boards  in  24  States  have  studied  particular  aspects  of  school 
administration;  at  least  2 States  and  a somewhat  larger  number  of  cities 
have  conducted  surveys  of  their  entire  school  systems  since  1935. 

Sound  educational  progress  is  contingent  upon  the  application  of 
research  to  specific  school  problems.  The  provision  of  research  services 
by  local  school  systems,  either  individually  or  cooperatively,  is  an 
immediate  necessity.  Further  research  in  child  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  pupil  progress  is  especially  needed.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
research  divisions  be  established  in  all  State  departments  of  education, 
not  to  compile  statistics  but  to  enable  these  departments  to  study  and 
provide  solutions  for  educational  problems  having  State-wide  significance. 
The  annual  appropriations  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  should 
be  progressively  increased  so  as  to  permit  more  extended  research  activi- 
ties and  related  services  to  States  and  local  communities.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  such  research  findings  as  are  already  available  from  these  and 
other  research  sources  be  applied.  Research  is  valuable  only  when  it  is 
used.  Through  this  ultimate  step  the  results  of  research  can  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  wise  planning  of  teaching  and  administrative  procedures 
that  affect  the  educational  development  of  every  child. 

” Educational  Directory,  1939,  pp.  5-24.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin, 

1939,  No.  1.  Washington,  1939. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Democracy  is  dependent  upon  the  educational  opportunities  made  avail- 
able to  all  citizens.  This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  deny  any  of  its  children 
the  privilege  of  attending  a good  school.  Within  the  community  the  school 
is  but  one  institution  among  many  that  serve  the  child;  it  is  the  only  one 
primarily  concerned  with  his  education.  The  strengthening  of  democratic 
government  requires  education  for  every  child  adapted  to  his  needs  and 
capacities . 

The  following  conclusions  are  submitted: 

1.  A well-equipped  school,  staffed  by  competent  teachers,  should  be  available  to 
every  child  within  reasonable  distance  of  his  home.  This  can  be  achieved 
through — 

Larger  units  of  local  school  administration  planned  on  a State-wide  basis. 

Increased  State  support  of  local  schools  such  as  will  reduce  inequalities 
in  educational  opportunity. 

Federal  aid  for  education  distributed  among  the  States  in  such  a way  as 
to  reduce  educational  inequalities. 

Financial  aids  for  needy  children  to  make  possible  their  attendance  at 
school  .2^ 

Improved  general  and  professional  education  of  teachers,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  child  growth  and  development. 

Appointment  of  teachers  and  retenticn  in  service  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
fessional qualifications  alone. 

More  adequate  and  suitable  school  facilities  to  meet  new  requirements 
of  the  educational  program. 

2.  Every  child  should  have  learning  experiences  that  are  adjusted  to  his  indi- 
vidual needs  and  that  encourage  the  development  of  attitudes  and  skills  neces- 
sary for  democratic  living.  This  requires — 

Provision  of  kindergarten,  nursery  school,  or  similar  preschool  experience 
for  every  child. 

Revision  of  teaching  procedures  and  school  organization  to  make  possible 
richer  learning  experiences  in  school  and  community  and  to  assure  con- 
tinuous progress  of  the  child. 

Arrangement  of  individual  programs  adjusted  to  the  growth  pattern  and 
individual  needs  of  each  child,  including  those  who  are  physically 
handicapped,  mentally  retarded,  or  socially  maladjusted. 

More  effective  education  and  guidance  of  the  child  in  human  relation- 
ships, healthful  living,  use  of  leisure  time,  preparation  for  an  occupa- 
tion, ethical  standards,  and  civic  responsibility. 

Student— aid  funds  are  discussed  in  the  preliminary  statement.  Child  Labor  and  Youth 
Employment,  and  in  the  section  on  aid  to  dependent  children  in  the  statement,  "Economic  Aid 
tc  Families." 
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Cooperation  of  the  school  with  other  institutions  and  agencies,  including 
the  home,  that  serve  the  child. 

Education  of  parents  and  prospective  parents  through  the  school  to  make 
possible  the  maintenance  of  more  desirable  homes  and  better  educational 
opportunities  for  the  child  in  the  home. 

3.  Every  school  system  should  provide  school  opportunity  and  vocational  preparation, 
based  on  adequate  vocational  guidance,  for  all  youth.  This  makes  necessary — 

Provision  of  free  secondary-school  opportunities  for  youth  up  to  18  or 
20  years  of  age. 

Effective  guidance  leading  to  the  development  of  occupational  plans 
during  the  secondary-school  period. 

Prevocational  preparation  for  all  youth  about  to  complete  their  formal 
schooling. 

Broad  vocational  education  within  the  secondary  school  for  youth  who 
will  later  receive  intensive  training  for  skilled  trades. 

Cooperation  of  the  school  in  the  guidance  and  placement  of  out-of-school 
youth. 

Continued  educational  opportunity  in  school  for  youth  who  have  already 
started  their  occupational  careers. 

4.  Continued  progress  necessitates  research  and  planning  for  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  There  is  need  for — 

Establishment  of  research  divisions  by  local  school  systems,  wherever 
possible,  and  by  all  State  departments  of  education. 

Increased  budgets  for  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  permit 
the  extension  of  research  and  related  services. 

Planning  of  educational  policies  and  programs  at  all  levels  based  on  the 
findings  of  research. 

5.  The  traditional  concern  of  American  education  with  ethical  values  as  well  as 
mental  and  physical  development  should  continue  to  be  the  fundamental  obliga- 
tion of  the  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  the  teaching  and  administrative 
staffs  should  maintain  among  themselves  and  in  their  attitudes  toward  children 
the  processes  and  viewpoints  characteristic  of  a democratic  society.  Such 
attitudes  will  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  to  teach  and  freedom 

to  learn. 


LEISURE-TIME  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 
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THE  PLAY  AND  RECREATION  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN 


Play  is  a natural  impulse  of  the  child.  It  is  the  center  of  all 
interests  and  activities,  to  which  other  interests,  even  eating  and 
sleeping,  are  often  subordinate.  When  we  speak  of  play,  therefore,  as 
a need  of  children,  we  speak  about  that  which  to  them  is  most  important 
and  most  necessary  if  they  are  to  develop  as  normal  healthy  individuals. 

We  must  recognize  that  under  unfavorable  conditions  the  impulse  to  play 
often  is  stifled  or  lost,  and  passive  attitudes  develop.  Spontaneity  is 
a desirable  trait  and  should  be  protected  and  encouraged  in  the  whole 
setting  of  the  child,  including  programs  of  education  and  play. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  play  comes  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
types  of  activity  and  to  be  designated  by  the  term  recreation.  Attitudes 
and  habits  developed  in  play  and  recreation  are  carried  over  into  other 
phases  of  living  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  sharp  distinctions  between 
recreational  and  other  values.  We  usually  consider  recreation,  however, 
as  occurring  during  leisure  and  often  in  places  especially  designed  for 
recreational  use. 

Play  and  recreation,  in  and  of  themselves,  have  values  for  the 
individual.  To  emphasize  recreation  as  a means  of  reducing  or  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency,  of  developing  character  and  citizenship,  or  of  some 
other  worthy  end  is  to  slur  over  its  essential  character,  its  developmental 
and  creative  role  as  play,  fun,  relaxation,  release,  joy.  Play  and  recrea- 
tion are  a part  of  the  soil  in  which  personality  grows.  Their  central 
significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  during  leisure  that  one  is  most 
free  to  be  himself.  It  is  in  play  that  one  explores  a whole  range  of 
roles  and  relations,  moves  toward  integration,  achieves  social  adjustment 
and  group  effectiveness,  or  under  unfavorable  conditions,  experiences  de- 
feat, rejection,  and  disorganization. 

Recreation  for  children  in  a democracy  should  reflect  in  its  program, 
organization,  and  operations  those  values  which  are  implicit  in  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life.  This  means,  among  other  things,  a program  that 
emerges  from  the  life  of  the  people;  a leadership  that  represents  and 
releases  the  deepest  needs  and  interests  of  persons;  a relationship  with 
people  in  the  community  that  involves  them  in  responsible  participation, 
both  in  planning  and  in  management;  a form  of  administration  that  is 
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democratic,  not  autocratic;  a method  that  utilizes  group  experience  and 
group  channels  in  the  total  process. 

The  importance  of  the  family  unit  is  recognized  by  the  special 
emphasis  given  to  play  and  recreation  in  the  home  and  outside  the 
home  for  the  whole  family.  Recreation  facilities  and  services  calculated 
to  meet  the  leisure  needs  of  whole  families  are  a direct  and  indispensable 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  children.  The  child's  experience  in  the 
home,  resting  on  the  economic  and  emotional  security  of  the  family,  deter- 
mines in  large  measure  the  child's  capacity  to  use  the  recreational  re- 
sources available  to  him.  Parental  attitudes  and  their  understanding  of 
the  physical  and  psychological  needs  of  the  child  are  also  important. 

All  children  and  all  families  should  be  able  to  participate  in  play 
and  recreation  programs.  There  are  sufficient  inherent  wealth  and  re- 
sources in  this  country,  considered  over  a long-term  span,  to  meet  the 
recreation  needs  of  all  the  people.  In  a democracy  participation  is  on 
a voluntary  basis,  and  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  benefits  of 
recreation  programs  are  shared.  Like  education,  play  and  recreation  are 
a requirement  of  persons  of  low  income  quite  as  much  as  of  persons  of  high 
income;  of  persons  who  are  relatively  well  adjusted  quite  as  much  as  of 
persons  who  are  not;  of  persons  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  of  all  sections 
of  the  country,  of  all  occupational  groups,  of  all  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds . 

Voluntary  associations  and  organizations  of  many  kinds  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  play  and  recreation  programs.  Pri- 
vate social  agencies  have  made  and  will  continue  to  make  significant 
contributions  in  leadership,  resources,  and  programs.  Recreation  in  the 
future  will  continue  to  give  an  important  place  to  these  and  possibly  to 
other  as  yet  undeveloped  private  agencies.  It  is  desirable  to  have  vol- 
untary associations  and  organizations  as  well  as  government  concerned  with 
ways  and  means  of  organizing  and  designing  recreational  programs  to  meet 
the  varied  interests  of  children  and  their  families. 

The  public  has  come  to  recognize  the  social  justification  and  neces- 
sity of  recreation  as  a community  function.  Specialists  in  education, 
housing,  health,  library  service,  soil  conservation,  forestry,  camping,  and 
community  planning  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  relationship 
of  recreation  to  their  particular  field  of  service.  This,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  recreation  opportunities  are  characterized  by  extreme  inade- 
quacies and  inequalities,  indicates  a growing  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  government  for  assisting  in  the  provision  of  needed  facilities  and 


services . 
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When  the  play  and  recreation  needs  of  children  and  youth  are 
examined  upon  the  background  of  an  expanding  leisure,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  fall  into  two  types:  Certain  basic  psychological  and  physio- 
logical needs  of  the  child  as  a person,  and  certain  requirements  in  terms 
of  physical  facilities  and  personnel  resources. 

All  persons,  including  children  and  youth,  need  experiences  through 
which  their  elemental  desire  for  friendship,  recognition,  adventure, 
creative  expression,  and  group  acceptance  can  be  realized.  Normal 
family  life  contributes  much  toward  meeting  these  basic  emotional  needs. 

Play  and  recreation  under  favorable  conditions  contribute  greatly  toward 
this  same  result.  They  help  supply,  also,  certain  developmental  needs, 
the  need  for  congenial  companions  of  both  sexes,  the  need  for  emotional 
development  and  a healthy  independence,  as  well  as  other  needs  that  arise 
at  different  stages  in  the  individual's  passage  toward  maturity.  They 
furnish,  finally,  an  important  means  whereby  the  child  can  express  his 
functional  need  for  the  development  of  motor,  manual,  and  artistic  skills, 
for  contact  with  nature,  for  creative  contemplation,  for  nonvocational 
learning,  for  the  socializing  experience  of  group  life,  and  for  responsible 
participation  in  community  life. 

If  these  important  needs  are  to  be  met  it  becomes  clear  that  certain 
basic  instruments  or  requirements  are  necessary. 

All  children  require  time  for  play,  places  in  which  they  can  move 
freely  and  safely,  play  areas  and  play  materials  which  they  can  use  by 
themselves.  The  value  of  self-expression  and  spontaneous  play  cannot 
be  overemphasized  even  though  it  is  necessary  to  provide  such  opportu- 
nities through  deliberate  means. 

All  children,  under  certain  conditions  and  for  certain  kinds  of  organ- 
ized recreation,  require  trained  leadership  in  addition  to  space  and 
facilities  for  informal  play. 

Many  children,  if  not  most  children,  also  require  specialized  recrea- 
tion guidance.  This  type  of  service  is  best  represented  in  what  is  widely 
referred  to  as  group  work.  As  a relatively  new  movement  which  is  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  group  life  in  relation  to  personality  develop- 
ment and  as  a method  that  is  undergoing  steady  and  progressive  refine- 
ment, group  work  supplies  a much— needed  body  of  knowledge  and  technique. 


A DECADE  OF  GAINS — NEEDS  STILL  UNMET 

Reassuring  advances  have  been  made  in  the  whole  field  of  leisure- 
time services  during  the  past  10  years.  Growth  of  public  acceptance  and 
support  is  shown  in  many  ways.  Vast  forest  and  park  areas  have  been 
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acquired.  Camps,  community  centers,  athletic  fields,  swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts,  clubhouses,  hiking  trails,  and  trail  lodges  have  been  con- 
structed. More  schools  have  been  made  available  for  leisure-time  pro- 
grams. Music,  art,  drama,  photography,  travel  have  been  extended.  New 
organizations  have  been  created.  Enabling  legislation  in  several  States 
has  provided  a broadened  basis  for  oommunity  programs.  Substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  reorienting  the  professional  education  of  community 
recreation  leaders. 

Expansion  of  recreation  facilities  has  brought  about  renewed  concern 
regarding  problems  of  management,  with  special  emphasis  on  suitable  and 
trained  personnel.  Efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
leisure-time  services  through  oritical  evaluation  and  creative  experi- 
mentation have  been  unusually  fruitful.  Of  special  significance  has  been 
the  trend  within  physical  education  toward  a broader  appreciation  of  its 
role  in  relation  to  play,  recreation,  and  leisure.  Conspicuous  also  among 
the  tendencies  of  the  decade  has  been  a renewed  emphasis  in  cities  upon 
the  neighborhood  and  natural  area,  together  with  an  accent  on  advisory  and 
volunteer  services  of  local  residents  in  matters  affecting  recreation. 
Promising  new  alignments  and  approaches  in  community  organization  and  in 
social  planning  for  play  and  recreation  have  been  devised.  Youth  itself 
has  mobilized,  and  this,  too,  marks  a significant  advance. 

Many  communities  and  many  children  living  in  them  have  not  felt  the 
effeots  of  this  decade  of  recreation  progress.  Several  social  indexes, 
such  as  high  rates  of  child  accident  and  mortality  from  traffic  accidents, 
high  rates  of  juvenile  delinquency,  lack  of  resources  in  the  home,  inade- 
quacy of  trained  recreation  leaders  employed  throughout  the  year,  and  lack 
of  appropriate  standards  in  both  public  and  private  agencies,  point  to  the 
fact  that  further  progress  must  include  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
our  recreation  resources.  We  have  many  gaps  to  fill  as  we  build  and  plan 
for  the  development  of  our  children. 

There  are  certain  groups  of  children  who  have  fewer  than  average 
opportunities  for  participating  in  a recreation  program.  When  combina- 
tions of  these  groupings  are  present,  inequalities  tend  to  be  greater. 

Children  of  Families  in  Low-Income  Groups . 

Inadequate  alternatives  are  offered  by  public  and  private  recreation 
agencies  to  provide  the  recreation  goods  and  services  which  cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  families  in  the  lowest  income  brackets.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  such  items  as  toys,  children's  books,  home-play  equipment,  transpor- 
tation, holiday  houses  for  vacationing  families,  concerts,  and  the  theater. 
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Negro  Children. 

The  number  of  recreational  agencies  specifically  providing  programs 
for  Negro  children  is  small;  the  number  of  trained  Negro  recreation  leaders 
is  negligible  and  training  facilities  almost  totally  lacking;  community 
parks,  camps,  and  community  centers  often  close  their  doors  to  Negro  chil- 
dren. This  condition  is  general  throughout  the  United  States  but  especially 
is  it  true  in  our  Southern  States,  where  the  Negro  population  ranges  from 
9 to  50  percent  of  the  total.  Children  in  certain  other  national  minority 
groups,  such  as  the  Mexicans,  are  also  often  neglected. 

Children  Living  in  Rural  Areas  and  Small  Towns . 

Although  children  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns  have  certain  distinct 
advantages,  their  play  and  recreation  is  often  deficient  in  opportunities 
for  social  contacts.  Some  recreation  facilities  in  rural  areas  are  unused 
because  they  have  been  built  by  outside  agencies  without  local  participa- 
tion in  relating  such  developments  to  recognized  local  needs.  Organizations 
for  children  and  youth  in  rural  areas  tend  also  to  offer  highly  specialized 
programs  which  restrict  participation.  Children  in  nonfarm  rural  areas, 
children  in  migratory  families,  and  children  in  families  living  in  depressed 
rural  communities  are  particularly  neglected. 

Children  Living  in  the  Slum  Sections  of  Large  Cities . 

Congested  sections  of  urban  centers  where  incomes  are  low,  rents  are 
relatively  high,  and  2 to  5 people  are  living  in  a room,  where  air  and 
sunshine  and  back  yards  for  play  are  at  a premium,  where  streets  are  full  of 
traffic  and  therefore  dangerous — in  such  areas  playground-park  acreage  is 
limited  and  provides  no  more  than  1 acre  for  each  1,000  to  5,000  people  as 
contrasted  to  1 acre  for  each  100  people  in  the  average  residential  area. 

Children  in  Certain  Age  Groups . 

For  the  preschool  child  play  programs  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Where  the  child's  home  resources  are  meager  and  his  associations 
limited,  cooperative  community  provisions  are  needed. 

For  young  people  leaving  school,  more  than  half  of  whom  have  not 
completed  their  high-school  education,  social  contacts  and  recreation 
opportunities  are  needed  to  make  possible  further  learning  and  wholesome 
recreation.  This  is  particularly  true  for  those  who  are  unemployed. 
Adolescents  within  the  14-  to  16-year  age  group  are  at  a critical  stage  of 
development  and  require  special  attention. 
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Girls . 

There  are  more  agencies,  more  funds,  and  more  play  facilities  for  boys 
than  for  girls.  In  certain  respects  the  delayed  entrance  into  the  recrea- 
tion field  of  organizations  providing  for  girls  and  women,  differentiation 
between  the  education  given  to  boys  and  girls,  and  the  accent  on  active 
"manly"  sports  in  many  centers  and  organizations  have  all  prevented  girls 
from  having  comparable  advantages.  Co-recreational  activities  for  boys  and 
girls  in  their  teens  need  further  encouragement. 

Children  With  Special  Problems. 

For  children  with  physical  handicaps,  health  problems,  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  behavior  problems,  and  for  children  who  are  unusually  bright, 
recreation  is  one  means  of  effecting  adjustment  and  good  health.  Children 
with  physical  handicaps  come  to  recreation  centers  which  have  no  special 
programs  suited  to  their  capacities.  Few  municipal  recreation  authorities 
have  adequate  guidance  programs  and  leaders  trained  to  deal  with  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  child  with  personality  difficulties.  Private  agencies 
have  developed  some  excellent  experimental  programs,  and  public  agencies  are 
giving  leadership  assistance  to  some  children's  institutions.  Further 
expansion  and  concerted  effort  and  planning  between  welfare  and  education 
and  recreation  agenoies  are  desired  if  we  are  to  lay  the  basis  for  develop- 
ing a truly  creative  play  program  for  children  and  for  providing  effective 
guidance  service. 

The  needs  of  these  groups  constitute  a challenge  to  our  democracy. 

Play  is  as  vital  to  the  child's  developing  personality  as  food  is  to  his 
growing  body.  Children  are  children  but  once.  Their  time  is  play  time. 

Education  requires  schools,  teachers,  equipment,  specialized  tech- 
niques. Health  requires  doctors,  hospitals,  clinics,  medicine.  Play  and 
recreation  require  the  same  types  of  factors;  Recreation  centers,  parks, 
play  areas,  recreation  equipment,  qualified  leadership,  and  specialized 
procedures . 

These  factors  do  not  arise  automatically.  They  call  for  community 
initiative  and  inventiveness.  We  want  adequate  play  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, and  we  want  the  way  of  getting  them  to  be  consistent  with  the  ends 
in  view. 


RECREATION  FOR  ALL 

Communities  desiring  to  give  specific  attention  to  existing  inequali- 
ties of  play  and  recreational  opportunity  for  children  are  urged  to  take 
stock  of  their  own  situation  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  all  children 
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have  full  opportunity  for  wholesome  play.  In  outlining  courses  of  possi- 
ble action,  it  will  be  evident  to  local  residents  that  some  local  pro- 
grams are  bound  up  in  State  and  National  organizations.  Local  action  and 
initiative  in  such  cases  can  best  flow  from  the  local  representatives  of 
organizations  having  a wider  range  of  operation.  Action  might  be  directed 
along  the  following  lines. 

School  Facilities. 

Playground  areas  of  primary  schools  and  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
secondary  and  consolidated  schools  should  be  open  and  under  supervision  for 
community  use  after  school  hours,  week  ends,  holidays,  summer  and  winter. 

The  principle  of  utilizing  local  and  State  education  funds  for  community 
recreation  programs  should  be  recognized  and  supported  by  those  v/ho  control 
the  operation  of  schools.  In  cases  where  States  do  not  have  permissive 
legislation  making  possible  cooperative  action  between  school  and  recreation 
agencies,  the  recognition  of  this  principle  should  be  sought  by  every  legit- 
imate means  through  the  efforts  of  farm  organizations,  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, and  other  educational-recreational  agencies  which  might  well 
initiate  campaigns  for  the  passage  of  needed  legislation.  The  use  of  school 
facilities  by  all  rural  children  is  of  particular  importance. 

City-County  Cooperation. 

Joint  planning  groups  in  which  established  city  and  county  agencies 
and  organizations  participate  should  be  set  up  wherever  possible  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  children  living  outside  city  limits  and  in  adjacent 
rural  areas;  of  giving  cooperative  consideration  to  the  long-range  planning, 
financing,  and  use  of  rural  recreation  facilities,  such  as  community  cen- 
ters, swimming  pools,  sports  areas,  rural  parks,  and  picnic  areas;  of  ex- 
tending town  and  city  recreation  programs  to  rural  children.  Further  ex- 
perimentation in  contract  arrangements  between  political  subdivisions  should 
be  worth  while. 

Use  of  Recreation  Resources . 

All  recreation  programs  for  children  should  incorporate  in  their 
programs  the  active  use  of  libraries,  museums,  health  agencies,  schools, 
parks,  art  schools  and  galleries,  and  social-recreation  facilities  in  the 
furtherance  of  a total  community  recreation  program. 

Libraries . 

Children  should  have  access  to  book  collections,  as  they  are  essen- 
tial in  fostering  good  reading  habits  and  in  exploring  individual  inter- 
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ests  and  hobbies.  The  work  of  State-supported  library-extension  agencies 
should  be  supported  and  extended  so  that  rural  children  and  families  may 
be  reached.  All  recreation  agencies  will  enrich  their  programs  by 
establishing  close  association  with  public  libraries. 

Parks  and  Camping . 

Municipal  and  county  park  and  forest  agencies,  in  collaboration  with 
similar  National  and  State  agencies,  should  provide  park  and  camping  areas 
adjacent  to  large  urban  centers,  especially  for  low-income  and  minority 
groups . 

Housing  Developments . 

Education-recreation  agencies  should  carry  on  educational  programs 
to  acquaint  municipalities  with  the  benefits  of  slum  clearance  and  the 
remaking  of  our  cities  through  creation  of  parkways,  parks,  and  open 
spaces.  All  housing  developments  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  local  communities  so  that  established  stand- 
ards of  recreation  faoilities  will  become  effective  for  residents  of 
housing  projects  and  the  entire  neighborhood.  Methods  of  providing  garden 
plots  for  people  living  in  crowded  areas  should  be  explored.  Cooperation 
with  health  authorities  and  safety  organizations  should  be  obtained,  as 
open  spaces  and  supervised  play  are  sound  preventives  of  disease  and 
accident . 

Programs  for  Children  and  Youth. 

Recreational  activities  should  be  planned  and  carried  out  to  meet 
the  physical  and  psychological  needs  of  children  of  all  age  groups.  They 
should  be  designed  to  stimulate  cooperative  endeavor,  to  give  immediate 
satisfying  experience,  to  utilize  local  resources,  and  to  build  interests 
which  can  be  enjoyed  in  later  years,  such  as  music,  drama,  art,  discussion, 
and  reading,  as  well  as  active  games  and  sports.  They  should  offer  many 
opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  to  work  and  play  together.  Such  pro- 
grams are  especially  needed  for  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 

Cooperation  of  Educational  and  Recreational  Organizations . 

Special  emphasis  needs  to  be  given  to — 

Public  education  in  the  value  and  importance  of  leisure  time  through  farm 
journals,  press,  and  radio. 

Parent  education  in  the  fields  of  mental  hygiene  and  the  play  needs  of  children 
at  various  age  levels. 
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School  recreation  programs  and  their  extension  to  recent  graduates  through  coun- 
seling, guidance,  and  continuing  contact. 

General  training  in  the  principles  and  programs  of  recreation  for  all  rural 

workers  in  child  welfare;  Teachers,  extension  workers,  ministers,  health  offi- 
cials, volunteers,  librarians,  and  social-service  workers. 

Training  of  recreation  leaders  and  supervisors  to  deal  with  the  behavior  prob- 
lems of  children. 

Organization  and  maintenance  of  civic  orchestras,  people’s  theaters,  and  art 
museums  within  the  means  of  low-income  groups  and  for  the  participation  and 
enjoyment  of  all. 

RECREATION— A CONCERN  OF  LOCAL,  STATE,  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS 

The  responsibility  of  government  for  providing  recreation  facilities 
and  services  is  a generally  accepted  fact.  Some  permanent  public  organiza- 
tion for  administering  these  services  is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  our 
recognition  effective  and  meaningful. 

Local  Government . 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  public  recreation  authorities  were 
administering  recreation  services  in  local  communities  in  1938  (this 
includes  25  counties).  Thirty- four  percent  of  these  administer  recreation 
services  as  a single  function;  30  percent,  in  conjunction  with  park  depart- 
ments; 18  percent,  in  conjunction  with  school  services;  18  percent,  in 
conjunction  with  a variety  of  local  government  departments.^  Home-rule 
statutes  and  State  enabling  legislation  in  all  States  permit  localities  to 
levy  taxes  for  operating  certain  kinds  of  recreation  programs. 

Municipalities  having  no  public  recreation  agency  should  investigate 
the  means  by  which  local  recreation  commissions,  which  unify  the  adminis- 
tration of  recreation  services  of  park  and  school  and  include  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  agencies,  may  be  formed.  Local  administration  of  recreation 
services  should  be  predicated  on  the  principle  that  all  local  resources 
should  be  utilized  in  operating  a broad  community  recreation  program 
throughout  the  year  under  qualified  and  trained  personnel.  In  small  com- 
munities, where  an  independent  recreation  commission  is  not  feasible, 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  schools 
for  operating  extensive  recreation  services  for  persons  of  all  ages 
throughout  the  year. 

'Recreation  (Year  Book  Number),  published  by  National  Reoreation  Association 
(New  York),  Vol.  33,  No.  3 (June  1939),  pp.  130,  138-166. 
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State  Government . 

Forest,  park,  or  conservation  departments  or  commissions.  State 
education  departments,  and,  in  some  cases.  State  welfare  departments  are 
dealing  with  recreation  facilities  and  services.  The  independent  function 
of  recreation  is  not  as  yet  represented  in  any  State  government. 

The  recreation  needs  and  interests  of  local  residents  cannot  be  served 
adequately  by  local  community  resources  alone.  Use  of  highways,  parks, 
camps,  and  picnic  areas;  joint  planning  between  rural  and  urban  communi- 
ties; traveling  art  exhibits;  dependence  on  State  legislation;  need  of 
outside  advisory  service,  of  exchanging  experience,  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
obtaining  financial  assistance — all  these  call  for  intercommunity  con- 
sultation and  action.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  desirability  of 
creating  an  organization  for  insuring  intercommunity  cooperation  and 
planning  within  every  State. 

Possible  approaches  to  some  such  unit  of  government  might  be  made 
through  the  formation  and  active  work  of  recreation  committees  of  State 
planning  boards,  of  interdepartmental  committees  made  up  of  State  bureaus 
and  departments,  or  of  State  recreation  associations  which  could  study 
the  entire  problem  of  recreation  within  all  sections  of  the  State  and 
establish  the  desirability  of  and  the  methods  of  creating  State  recreation 
bodies . 

Public  recreation  programs  could  be  strengthened  at  a most  vital 
point  by  the  establishment  of  State  recreation  bodies  to  facilitate  planning 
and  cooperation  among  the  various  departments  of  the  State  government, 
the  counties  and  cities  within  the  State,  and  the  recreation  services  avail- 
able to  States  and  localities  from  departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Within  the  next  decade  funds  from  localities,  from  the  State  (some  States 
now  have  substantial  appropriations  for  promoting  tourist  vacationing) , or 
from  the  Federal  Government  (as  is  now  the  case)  may  be  available  for 
building  structures  and  supplying  leadership.  The  administration  of  such 
funds,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  essential  to  the  establishment  of  State 
recreation  bodies. 

Federal  Government . 

Since  1933  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  approximately  1.5  billion 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  recreation  plant  of  our  country 
in  repair,  for  building  new  units,  for  setting  aside  new  areas,  and  for 
providing  recreation  leaders.  More  than  1 billion  dollars  of  this  was 
spent  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  (formerly  Works  Progress 
Administration),  a work-relief  agency,  on  recreation  projects  requested 
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by  State  and  local  park,  forest,  education,  public-work,  welfare,  and 
recreation  departments.  Other  Federal  agencies  performing  some  types  of 
recreational  functions  are:  The  National  Park  Service,  Forest  Service, 

National  Youth  Administration,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Public  Works 
Administration,  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farm 
Security  Administration,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Office  of  Education, 
Public  Health  Service.  Many  of  the  recreation  services  of  these  agencies 
are  of  a temporary  nature  and  depend  for  their  future  existence  on  factors 
outside  and  independent  of  the  sphere  of  recreation.  The  programs  of 
these  agencies  have  made  possible  the  added  participation  of  large  numbers 
of  children  and  youth  during  the  last  7 years.  They  also  gave  more  than 
7,000  cities  and  towns  a demonstration  of  far-reaching  significance  in 
operating  a broad  program  of  public  recreation,  adult  education,  and  cul- 
tural activities.  More  than  10,000  private  agencies,  public  departments, 
and  civic  organizations  throughout  the  country  made  this  demonstration 
possible . 

The  need  for  coordination,  clearance,  and  joint  action  on  the  part 
of  Federal  agencies  and  bureaus  concerned  with  recreation  was  recognized 
by  the  creation  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Recreation  of  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  To  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities.  The 
recommendation  in  the  Committee's  report  to  the  President  in  1937  for 
setting  up  a Federal  bureau  of  recreation  which  would  serve  the  field  of 
recreation  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion serves  the  field  of  education  should  be  given  careful  study. 

Some  form  of  interdepartmental  consultation  is  needed  to  give  con- 
sideration to  ways  and  m.eans  of  encouraging  State  planning  and  coordina- 
tion, and  to  methods  of  creating  joint  national  informational,  advisory, 
and  research  services.  Study  also  needs  to  be  given  to  the  need  for  and 
desirability  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing small  professional  staffs  for  recreational  leadership  in  the  States. 

The  resources  of  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  for  leadership 
and  guidance  in  the  development  of  play  and  recreation  opportunities  for 
children  should  be  strengthened.  Close  collaboration  should  be  maintained 
with  other  governmental  agencies  concerned  with  the  education  and  recreation 
of  employed  workers  and  their  families  and  of  other  groups  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas . 

There  is  a significant  trend  toward  relating  health  education, 
physical  education,  and  recreation  within  the  school  program.  State  and 
local  authorities  require  assistance  in  bringing  this  broadly  conceived 
program  to  full  and  effective  operation.  The  United  States  Office  of 
Education  should  recognize  the  relationship  of  these  fields,  and  their 
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values  in  child  development,  by  creating  a division  to  deal  with  problems 
of  recreation,  health  education,  and  physical  education.  Suoh  a division 
should  give  advisory  services  to  State  and  local  school  systems  to  aid  in 
integrating  physical  education,  recreation,  and  health  education  within 
the  school  program.  It  should  also  assist  schools  in  building  sound 
oooperative  relationships  with  community  agencies  serving  the  health  and 
recreational  needs  of  the  people. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  LEISURE  PURSUITS 

Public  and  private  leisure-time  agencies  in  every  community  would 
profit  by  reconsidering  their  attitude  toward  various  kinds  of  oommeroial 
recreation.  These  agencies  include  youth  organizations,  schools,  park 
authorities,  municipal  recreation  departments,  settlement  houses,  libraries, 
museums,  recreation  committees  of  civic  and  social  organizations,  churches, 
adult-education  councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  camping  and 
hiking  groups. 

Ignoring  customs  and  folkways  which  happen  to  run  counter  to  conven- 
tional agency  sanctions,  criticizing  indiscriminately  motion  pictures, 
radio,  and  pulp  magazines,  directing  programs  solely  to  protect  children  or 
to  compete  with  commercial  amusement — all  these  attitudes  exhibit  the  limi- 
tations of  a negative  and  repressive  program.  A positive  approach  in  which 
a sustained  and  systematic  effort  is  made  to  assist  all  consumers  in  their 
choice  of  play  and  leisure-time  activities  is  likely  to  be  more  rewarding. 
There  should  be  collaboration  between  the  entertainment  industries  and  those 
agencies  interested  in  leisure-time  services,  to  provide  programs  which  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  children. 

A leisure-time  information  service  giving  information  on  cost,  qual- 
ity, and  recreational  value  of  recreation  goods,  services,  and  programs 
should  be  conducted  for  families  by  existing  leisure-time  service  agencies 
as  a cooperative  undertaking.  This  information  service  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  of  the  cooperating  agencies,  should  stress 
possible  items  of  interest  to  various  age  groups,  and  should  cover  the 
following  fields: 

Current  motion  pictures,  radio  programs  on  all  networks,  magazines,  books,  period- 
icals, lectures,  concerts,  plays,  art  exhibits. 

Standards  for  selecting  toys  for  children;  information  on  inexpensive  game  equipment 
for  home  use. 

Places  of  interest  to  visit  afternoons,  evenings,  holidays;  low-cost  vacation  spots 
for  week  ends  and  holidays;  interesting  drives  and  excursions,  picnic  spots, 
trails,  nature  museums,  sports  areas,  nature  activities. 
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Location  and  programs  of  community  centers,  sports  areas,  nursery  schools,  chil- 
dren’s play  centers,  parent-education  classes,  workshops,  youth  groups,  community 
festivals  and  play  days,  settlement  houses,  education  and  recreation  centers. 

Active  assistance  by  existing  recreation  and  leisure-time  service 
agencies  should  be  given  to — 

Formation  of  groups  for  listening  to  radio  programs  and  discussing  movies;  also  for- 
mation of  committees  of  parents  to  advise  with  motion-picture,  radio,  and  other 
commercial  operators. 

Directing  children  and  parents  to  public  libraries  and  inexpensive  juvenile-book 
departments;  encouraging  the  public  library  to  establish  "browsing  libraries"  in 
recreation  centers,  and  the  establishment  of  "toy-lending  libraries." 

Formation  of  and  leadership  assistance  to  volunteer  groups  who  undertake  some 

responsibility  in  supplying  information  to  the  central  service.  The  participation 
of  young  people  is  partioularly  desirable. 

QUALIFIED  LEADERSHIP 

The  key  to  a successful  play  and  recreation  program  is  leadership.  In 
some  respects  the  type  of  leadership  required  is  more  difficult  to  discover 
and  prepare  than  in  many  other  fields.  A reason  for  this  is  the  compara- 
tively late  development  of  play  and  recreation  in  an  organized  form  and  as  a 
special  problem  of  general  concern.  The  leadership  of  voluntary  play  and 
recreation  groups  requires  persons  of  rich  background  and  experience, 
sensitive  to  individual  as  well  as  group  needs  and  proficient  in  several 
recreation  skills. 

To  some  there  may  be  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  spontaneous 
play  and  the  conducted  activities  of  children.  The  function  of  a play 
leader  is  to  direct  the  motivation  arising  from  spontaneous  play  into  useful 
and  constructive  habits  and  interests.  Leaders  are  also  required  to  broaden 
the  range  and  scope  of  skills  and  interests  and  to  develop  cooperative 
habits  of  work  and  play  among  children. 

Recreation  programs  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  agencies  should  give 
primary  attention  to  the  adequacy  of  leadership  provided.  On  the  whole, 
our  present  equipment  in  physical  facilities  exceeds  our  present  equipment 
in  trained  personnel  to  bring  them  to  full  and  effective  use. 

Standards  in  the  selection,  training,  qualifications,  and  salaries 
of  all  types  of  play  and  recreation  leaders  vary  according  to  such  factors 
as  size  of  community,  type  of  agency,  job  responsibilities,  and  the  extent 
of  public  recognition  and  appreciation  of  community  recreation  needs. 

Certain  standards  have  been  developed  by  local  communities,  national  organ- 
izations, and  training  institutions.  Groups  concerned  with  personnel 
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problems  are  therefore  urged  to  obtain  and  consider  these  established 
standards . 

Preparation  for  all  leaders  in  community  play  and  recreation  should 
be  generally  comparable  in  amount  and  thoroughness  to  that  required  for 
the  profession  most  closely  related  to  it,  namely,  public  education.  To 
achieve  this  standard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  the  preparation  desired  and  employ  staff  members  full  time 
throughout  the  year. 

The  trend  away  from  separate  agency  training  programs  and  toward  the 
development  of  professional  education  for  personnel  engaged  in  recreation 
and  informal  education  should  be  encouraged  and  recognized  as  an  important 
advance.  In  the  development  of  professional  education,  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  making  job  analyses  which  outline  the  precise  nature  of  leadership 
functions.  Common  minimum  personnel  standards  and  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  experience  among  personnel  and  training  administrators  should  also 
result . 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  recreation  positions  paid  by  public  funds 
should  be  placed  under  a merit  system. 

Special  programs  now  under  way  for  giving  extensive  recreation  and 
community  training  to  volunteer  workers  in  rural  areas  should  receive 
wholehearted  support  and  encouragement.  Colleges,  universities,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  of  all  types  should  be  urged  to  offer  general  courses  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  recreation  to  all  students  planning  to  live 
and  work  in  rural  areas  so  that  they  may  be  better  equipped  to  serve  as 
volunteer  leaders. 

Organizations  and  agencies  engaged  in  recreation  and  informal  educa- 
tion now  employing  specialized  and  professional  workers  should  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  programs  of  in-service  training  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining and  developing  a sound  and  qualified  leadership. 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING  FOR  THE  PLAY  AND  RECREATION  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN 

Recreation  requires  planning  on  a National,  regional.  State,  and 
community  basis.  Such  planning,  to  be  effective,  calls  for  the  collabora- 
tion of  public,  private  nonprofit,  and  commercial  agencies.  The  reason 
for  this  lies  ultimately  in  the  fact  that  the  child  and  the  adult  as  con- 
sumers of  recreation  have  needs  and  desires  bound  up  in  these  three  types 
of  recreation  which  depend  in  their  function  on  resources  not  confined  to 
community.  State,  or  region. 

The  fine  achievements  of  some  established  planning  groups  should 
find  broad  application  in  approaching  the  community  organization  of  public. 
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private,  and  commercial  recreation  agencies.  Efforts  to  date  have  been 
largely  limited  to  the  application  of  the  planning  process  within  one  and 
usually  within  not  more  than  two  of  these  fields.  Consideration  now  should 
be  directed  to  the  total  community  leisure  problem,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  other  phases  of  child  welfare,  such  as  health,  education,  housing,  family 
life,  and  social  services. 

Establishment  of  community  planning  will  do  much  to  encourage  the 
organized  role  of  the  layman,  to  stimulate  community  studies  and  surveys, 
to  help  define  the  functions  of  agencies  operating  within  the  field  of 
recreation,  and  to  develop  local  standards  which  reflect  national  standards 
suitable  to  local  conditions. 

Distinctions  between  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  field  of 
recreation,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past,  are  becoming 
less  and  less  important.  Of  greater  concern  is  the  provision  of  play  and 
recreation  opportunities  for  the  entire  population  and  cooperative, 
intelligent  planning  of  ways  of  fulfilling  this  objective. 

The  particular  importance  of  private  agencies  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  provide  a medium  through  which  special-interest  groups  and  voluntary 
minorities  can  identify  and  interpret  social  needs,  or  themselves  under- 
take to  fill  some  unmet,  specialized  community  need.  Particularly  has 
this  been  the  case  in  relation  to  areas  of  activity  which  are  resisted  or 
rejected  or  are  as  yet  unrecognized  or  unsupported  by  the  larger  community. 
In  this  sense  private  agencies  perform  the  valuable  function  of  experi- 
mentation in  which  public  agencies  are  more  limited,  as  their  work  must 
usually  have  widespread  public  understanding  and  approval  before  it  can 
be  initiated.  Private  agencies  also  play  a vital  role  because  they  have 
emphasized  responsibility  and  participation  on  the  part  of  laymen,  have 
provided  joint  policy  and  program  planning  on  a continuous  basis  by  all 
parties  involved  in  the  enterprise,  and  have  brought  volunteer  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  into  creative  association.  Private  agencies  have  also 
contributed  much  of  the  finest  social  thinking  and  leadership  to  the  whole 
field  of  recreation  through  careful  analysis,  evaluation,  and  interpreta- 
tion. They  have  often  consciously  prepared  the  community  for  enlarged 
public  effort  and  the  transfer  of  services  from  private  to  public  auspices. 
Their  objective,  critical  evaluation  of  the  policies  and  practices  of 
public  recreation  agencies  has  roused  many  a community  to  improving 
conditions . 

Coordination  and  planning  among  agencies  providing  recreation  services 
for  children  and  youth,  such  as  settlements.  Boys’  Clubs,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  Young  Men’s 
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Hebrew  Association,  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association,  Scouts,  public 
libraries,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  community  centers,  have  been  undertaken 
rather  widely  through  local  councils  of  social  agencies.  Every  city  of 
more  than  500,000  population,  and  71  of  the  80  cities  between  100,000  and 
500,000  in  population,  have  councils  of  social  agencies.  This  shows  that 
this  form  of  organization  is  particularly  adapted  to  larger  communities. 

Within  councils  of  social  agencies,  agencies  engaged  in  recreation 
and  informal  education  have  only  very  recently  achieved  recognition  and 
a coordinate  status  with  other  major  fields,  such  as  health  and  family 
services.  In  a goodly  number  of  instances  public  agencies  are  not  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  membership  of  such  councils.  In  many  cases,  if 
not  most,  the  activities  which  the  council  carries  on  are  of  primary 
interest  to  the  private  agencies  and  only  of  secondary  or  indifferent 
interest  to  the  public  agencies.  To  some  extent  this  might  be  expected, 
as  the  sources  of  funds  for  the  two  types  of  agencies  and  the  procedures 
involved  in  obtaining  them  are  quite  different.  The  ultimate  test  lies 
in  the  capacity  of  the  council  of  social  agencies  to  help  a given  community 
to  see  needs  and  resources  in  a vital  relationship,  and  to  recognize  that 
planning  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  indefinite  retention  and  support 
of  a particular  complement  of  agencies  and  services  of  long  standing. 

Public-agency  planning  in  too  many  cases  has  confined  itself  to 
public  works  and  physical  facilities. 

Parents  and  citizens  who  desire  to  see  their  community  operate 
a broad  program  of  community  recreation  should  support  and  encourage  the 
organization  of  community  planning  groups,  as  these  will  tend  to  minimize 
friction,  waste,  and  duplication  and  to  develop  new  channels  of  operation. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  decentralization  of  planning  and  joint 
lay-professional  participation. 

Practically  one-fourth  of  all  community-chest  funds  are  now  appro- 
priated for  leisure-time  services.  This  represents  the  second  highest 
appropriation  for  a specialized  field  of  service  and  almost  approximates 
the  highest  single  item.^  Chests  and  councils,  as  a result,  are  coming 
to  have  a larger  stake  in  the  performance  of  all  agencies  in  this  field. 

It  would  appear  desirable,  therefore,  to  extend  the  practice  of  creating 
within  local  councils  of  social  agencies  a specialized  division  on  recrea- 
tion and  informal  education  wherever  possible,  particularly  in  the  larger 
cities . 

2 Community  Chest  Budgeting,  p.  2.  Community  Chests  & Councils,  Inc.  (New  York), 
Bull.  No.  103  (August  1939). 
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Such  a division  should  be  directed  by  professional  personnel  wherever 
possible.  Its  purpose  should  be  to  stimulate  and  help  local  agencies  to 
examine  the  play  and  leisure  needs  of  children  and  youth,  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  present  resources,  and  to  plan  and  promote  a more  adequate 
program. 

Public  facilities  which  can  be  used  in  a recreation  program,  including 
schools,  should  be  planned,  as  to  both  design  and  use,  in  cooperation  with 
directors  of  recreation  programs. 

CREATION  OF  A NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  RECREATION  AND  THE  CALLING  OF  A 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  LEISURE-TIME  SERVICES 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  play  and  recreation  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  and  the  social  significance  of  an  expanding  leisure  for 
families  and  for  democracy  itself,  it  is  proposed  that  a National  Commission 
on  Recreation  be  created,  not  dissimilar  to  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  Commission  on  Human 
Relations  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association.  The  National  Commission 
on  Recreation  should  study  our  leisure  resources  and  needs  as  a Nation,  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  development  of  recreational  programs 
with  particular  regard  to  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  for  play  and 
recreation . 

It  is  recommended  that  the  American  Council  on  Education  be  requested 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  creation  of  this  National  Commission  on  Recre- 
ation by  forming  a committee  to  explore  means  of  financing  a program  of 
study,  to  nominate  the  membership  of  the  Commission,  and  to  serve  as  an 
interim  steering  committee  while  the  Commission  is  being  established. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  a National  Conference  on  Leisure-Time 
Services  in  a Democracy  be  held  in  1945,  and  that  this  be  the  occasion  for 
the  National  Commission  on  Recreation  to  present  a report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  American  people. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  are  submitted: 

1.  Communities  having  play  and  recreation  programs  should  appraise  them  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  all  children  have  full  opportunity  for  wholesome 
play.  Action  should  be  directed  toward — 

Maximum  utilization  of  school  facilities  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Joint  planning  between  city  and  county  agencies  for  reaching  children  in 
areas  adjacent  to  cities. 
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Utilizing  all  resources,  such  as  parks,  schools,  museums,  libraries, 

health  agencies,  and  public  social-recreation  centers  in  the  furtherance 
of  a total  community  recreation  program. 

Providing  suitable  park  and  camping  sites  adjacent  to  large  urban  centers, 
giving  special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  low-income  and  minority 
groups . 

Establishing  oooperative  agreements  between  housing  and  recreation  agen- 
cies, for  the  purpose  of  providing  needed  facilities  in  new  neighbor- 
hoods and  in  congested  areas. 

Making  use  of  all  types  of  resources  in  educating  the  public  to  the  values 
and  importance  of  child  play  and  the  play  needs  of  children  at  various 
age  levels. 

Encouraging  play  activities  which  call  for  cooperative  group  endeavor, 
which  are  adjusted  to  the  physical  and  psychological  needs  of  the  child, 
which  develop  interests  useful  in  later  years,  and  which  present  oppor- 
tunities for  boys  and  girls  to  play  and  work  together. 

Further  development  of  private  agencies  in  providing  varied  opportunities 
for  children  with  different  resources  and  interests  and  the  coordination 
of  public  and  private  activities  in  developing  community  programs. 

Emphasis  should  be  given  to  equalizing  opportunity  for  neglected  children, 
including  the  following; 

Children  of  families  in  low-income  groups. 

Negro  children  and  children  in  other  racial  minority  groups. 

Children  living  in  sparsely  settled  areas  or  highly  congested  neighbor- 
hoods . 

Girls  and  young  women. 

Children  of  preschool  age  making  their  first  contacts  outside  the  home. 

Older  children  making  their  first  out-of-school  adjustments,  inoluding 
unemployed  youth. 

Children  with  mental,  emotional,  or  physical  handicaps. 

2.  Public  concern  regarding  recreation  should  be  organized  and  effectively  demon- 
strated through  the  establishment  of  public  recreation  agencies. 

Municipalities  having  no  public  recreation  agency  should  investigate  the 
means  by  which  recreation  commissions  can  be  formed.  In  small  com- 
munities, where  an  independent  recreation  commission  is  not  feasible, 
schools  should  assume  responsibility  for  initiating  recreation  services 
for  persons  of  all  ages  throughout  the  year. 

Approaches  to  intercommunity  and  State-wide  cooperation  and  planning 
can  be  made  through  recreation  committees  of  State  planning  boards, 
interdepartmental  committees  of  State  bureaus  and  departments,  or 
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special  committees  appointed  to  study  the  desirability  and  methods  of 
creating  State  recreation  bodies. 

Careful  study  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  recommendation 

for  the  establishment  of  a Federal  bureau  of  recreation  made  in  a report 
to  the  President  in  1937  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  To  Coordi- 
nate Health  and  Welfare  Activities. 

3.  Communities  should  establish  planning  councils  to  assure  cooperative  action 
by  public  and  private  agencies  promoting  play,  recreation,  and  informal- 
education  programs. 

Parents  and  other  citizens  should  encourage  the  organization  of  planning 
councils,  as  they  will  tend  to  minimize  friction,  waste,  and  duplica- 
tion and  make  possible  the  development  of  programs  which  reach  all 
children  as  well  as  adults  in  a given  community. 

Councils  of  social  agencies,  especially  in  large  cities,  should  include 
adequate  representation  of  public  agencies;  should  extend  their  prac- 
tice of  establishing  a specialized  division  on  recreation  and  informal 
education,  assigning  professional  personnel  wherever  possible;  and 
should  increase  their  efforts  to  help  all  local  agencies  examine,  plan, 
and  promote  the  best  recreation  programs  possible. 

Public  facilities  which  can  be  used  in  a recreation  program,  including 
schools,  should  be  planned,  as  to  both  design  and  use,  in  consultation 
with  directors  of  recreation  programs. 

Community  recreation  planning  should  encourage  all  cooperating  agencies 
to  examine  their  own  program,  personnel,  facilities,  and  policies  in  the 
light  of  community  needs. 

4.  Public  and  private  leisure— time  agencies  in  every  community  should  direct  their 
attention  to  the  important  but  neglected  function  of  helping  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  parents  to  develop  and  practice  discrimination  in  their  choice 

of  motion  pictures,  radio  programs,  magazines,  books,  toys,  games,  vacation 
resorts,  individual  hobbies,  lectures,  concerts,  and  plays. 

A leisure-time  information  service  directed  to  families,  giving  informa- 
tion on  the  cost,  quality,  and  recreational  value  of  recreation  goods, 
services,  and  programs  should  be  conducted  by  recreation  agencies  as 
a cooperative  undertaking. 

In  order  that  parents  and  youth  may  share  in  such  a service,  special- 
interest  groups  should  be  formed  for  developing  appreciation  of  various 
forms  of  amusement  and  entertainment. 

5.  Because  of  the  growing  significance  of  radio  and  motion  pictures  in  their 
impact  on  children  and  youth,  organizations  concerned  with  the  use  of  chil- 
dren's free  time  should  collaborate  wherever  possible  with  the  entertainment 
industries  in  order  to  provide  programs  which  will  contribute  to  the  sound 
development  of  children. 
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6.  All  agencies  administering  recreation  facilities  or  conducting  recreation 
activities,  both  public  and  private,  should  give  primary  attention  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  leadership  provided. 

Preparation  for  all  leaders  should  be  comparable  in  amount  and  thorough- 
ness to  that  required  for  the  profession  most  closely  related  to  it, 
namely,  public  education.  Placement  of  recreation  workers  should  be 
based  on  a careful  job  review  of  responsibilities  with  which  they  are 
entrusted.  Compensation  should  be  commensurate  with  preparation  and 
responsibility. 

Staff  for  public  recreation  programs  should  be  employed  under  a merit 
system . 

Volunteer  leadership  training,  especially  in  rural  areas,  should  be 
extended  and  encouraged. 

7.  A National  Commission  on  Recreation  should  be  created  through  the  initiative 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  would  be 
to  study  our  leisure  needs  and  resources  and  to  make  recommendations  concerning 
the  development  of  reoreational  programs,  with  particular  regard  to  the  needs 
of  children  and  youth  for  play  and  recreation. 


LIBRARY  SERVICE  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
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SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  SERVICE  FOR  CHILDREN 


Our  belief  in  universal  education  is  evidenced  not  only  by  our  public- 
school  system  but  also  by  our  acceptance  of  the  public  library.  Both 
these  institutions  rank  among  our  Nation’s  notable  achievements.  Both 
should  be  available  in  all  communities.  Capacity  and  opportunity  for  self- 
education  are  particularly  important  in  a government  which  depends  upon  the 
participation  of  all  its  citizens.  A rapidly  changing  world  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  knowledge  make  continuous  education  necessary.  Libraries 
help  to  broaden  our  perspective  through  providing  access  to  sources  of  our 
cultural  heritage.  They  supply  opportunity  for  information  on  current 
issues,  for  research,  for  recreational  reading,  and  for  expansion  of 
[Cultural  interests. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  early  in  the  educational  process  to 
turn  to  books  and  libraries  for  information  and  for  pleasure.  Adaptation 
of  library  programs  to  children  and  youth  is  one  of  the  significant 
developments  in  the  library  field  and  is  occurring  through  improvement  in 
school  libraries  and  through  the  initiation  of  specialized  services  in 
! public  libraries. 

Specialized  library  service  for  children  began  about  40  years  ago 
I and  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  function  of  a public  library.  Chil- 
'dren's  library  service  endeavors  to  make  available  to  children  the  best 
! books  of  traditional  and  modern  literature  in  a friendly  informal  library 
I environment , to  create  love  of  reading,  to  cultivate  discriminating  taste, 
(and  to  develop  intelligent  reading  habits  that  will  equip  children  to  live 
(more  fully.  To  accomplish  these  purposes,  book  collections  for  children 
j should  be  broad,  representing  recreational  interests,  supplementing  the 
school  curriculum,  and  encouraging  creative  abilities  and  social  attitudes. 
Those  who  select  books  for  children  should  keep  in  mind  the  varying  cultural 
backgrounds  and  reading  abilities  of  the  children  receiving  this  service. 

Children  often  need  assistance  in  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  books, 
in  finding  information,  in  recognizing  authoritative  material,  and  in  pur- 
suing other  interests.  Reading  guidance  developed  for  children  through 
the  personal  service  of  trained  children’s  librarians  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. In  addition  to  giving  individual  guidance,  these  librarians 
work  with  groups  through  the  media  of  book  talks,  book  lists,  vacation- 
reading plans,  storytelling,  and  clubs. 
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It  is  part  of  the  work  of  children's  librarians  to  cooperate  with 
parents,  teachers,  club  leaders,  and  social  workers  in  serving  children. 

These  agencies  bring  many  groups  to  the  library  building  for  regular 
library  activities,  special  programs,  or  exhibits.  The  librarian  gives 
advisory  service  in  planning  individual  reading  programs  and  recognizes 
opportunities  to  help  in  the  initiation  and  fostering  of  interests  and 
avocations . 

Progressive  libraries  are  not  content  to  make  books  available  to 
children  within  library  buildings  only.  .Schools,  social  settlements,  play-  ■ 
grounds,  and  summer  camps  are  used  as  outlying  agencies  for  the  distribu—  j 
tion  of  books  and  the  encouragement  of  reading.  The  requirements  of  special! 
groups  are  recognized;  children  in  hospitals  and  institutions,  no  less  than 
other  persons,  need  social  and  cultural  opportunities  of  reading.  Chil- 
dren's librarians  visit  these  institutions  to  introduce  books  and  to  fit 
them  into  the  plan  of  the  institution  and  into  the  life  of  the  child. 

WORK  WITH  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD  AND  PARENT  EDUCATION 

New  services  for  the  preschool  child  and  in  the  closely  allied  field 
of  parent  education  are  also  being  developed  in  libraries.  Work  with  the 

i 

preschool  child  often  furnishes  the  first  purposeful  contact  with  the  ! 

library  for  both  parent  and  child.  Frequently  it  is  the  first  step  in  a 
process  of  informal  education  for  the  parent.  This  service  begins  by  pro-  | 
viding  picture  books,  with  the  parent  acting  as  intermediary  in  obtaining  i 

the  book  and  in  giving  the  child  his  first  introduction  to  the  world  of  ' 

books.  The  books  read  aloud  to  the  child  at  home  prove  a socializing  and 
educational  influence  in  the  family. 

Decided  advance  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  literature  for  young 
children.  Books  published  in  recent  years  have  reached  a high  stage  of 
artistic  production  and  narrative  simplicity.  Current  interests  are  treated 
concretely  in  the  simplest  books.  Folk  tales  and  nursery  rhymes  are  still 
popular  in  new  editions  illustrated  by  modern  artists.  The  library  story 
hour  for  preschool  children  is  growing  in  favor. 

The  American  Library  Association,  State  library  agencies,  and  local 
libraries  serve  parent  education  and  in  some  places  furnish  leadership  for 
the  program.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  helping  parents  through 
suggested  book  lists,  exhibits,  lectures,  and  consultation  in  the  selection 
of  children's  books.  Although  libraries  are  thought  of  primarily  in  rela- 
tion to  book  circulation,  many  of  their  services  reach  beyond  that  realm. 

When  parents  come  seeking  advice  librarians  help  them  get  the  desired  infor- 
mation through  books  or  put  them  in  touch  with  parent-education  specialists 
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and  agencies.  In  communities  where  there  are  parent-education  councils  the 
librarian  often  plays  an  active  part  on  the  council  and  in  this  way  keeps 
in  touch  with  needs  and  resources;  in  others  the  library  itself  is  a kind 
of  clearinghouse  for  the  uncoordinated  parent-education  aotivities. 

Libraries  are  cooperating  with  public  schools,  parent-teacher  associations, 
the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  and  other  agencies  sponsoring 
child-study  groups . 

There  is  need  for  joint  conference  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  parent 
education  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  experience  and  information  about  the 
newest  developments,  best  available  books,  and  successful  methods.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  simple  books,  as  most  books  on  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  parent  education  were  written  for  educators,  few  for  parents.  In 
groups  where  the  parent's  average  schooling  extends  only  through  the  eighth 
grade,  existing  material  is  inadequate. 

SCHOOL-LIBRARY  SERVICE 

The  preliminary  statement  on  Education  Through  the  School  (see  p.  87) 
refers  to  the  importance  of  providing  library  opportunities,  including  both 
books  and  skilled  reading  guidance,  in  schools.  Such  provisions  are  made 
directly  through  the  school  systems  in  some  places;  in  others  as  part  of  the 
extension  service  of  public  libraries.  The  American  Library  Association  has 
made  the  following  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  school-library 
service ; 

Because  the  daily  use  of  library  materials  is  indispensable  to  the  modern 
American  program  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  every  child  should  have 
access  within  his  school  to  a variety  of  well-chosen  books  and  other  printed 
materials.  This  means  that  larger  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  should 
be  provided  with  organized  libraries  presided  over  by  professionally  prepared  per- 
sonnel and  that  smaller  schools  should  be  provided  with  books  and  organized  library 
service  through  participation  in  some  plan  of  large-unit  administration.  In  order 
to  bring  these  conditions  about,  those  responsible  for  the  administration  and 
financing  of  both  schools  and  public  libraries  should  come  together  locally  and 
as  State  and  regional  groups  to  work  out  programs  giving  to  schools  adequate  school- 
library  service  and  facilities  without  unnecessary  duplication  of  physical  equip- 
ment, reading  materials,  or  personnel  and  without  curtailment  of  reading  opportuni- 
ties for  adults.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  boards  of  education  to  budget 
school  libraries  and  library  service  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
budget  other  educational  indispensables  such  as  text  books  and  teaching  service 
and  to  arrange  for  the  certification  and  employment  of  school-library  personnel  on 
a professional  basis.* 

*A  National  Plan  for  Libraries  as  Revised  and  Adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  December  29,  1938.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  Vol . 33,  No.  2 (February  1939),  pp.  142-143. 
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School  libraries  constitute  the  most  rapidly  growing  library  group, 
with  marked  development  during  the  last  10  years.  State  aid  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  has  contributed  largely  to  their  development.  In  many 
schools  libraries  with  sizable  book  collections  housed  in  attractive  rooms 
are  making  a notable  contribution  to  the  education  of  children  and  hence 
to  future  citizenship. 

There  is  need  for  a more  general  distribution  of  school  libraries 
throughout  the  country,  more  adequate  space,  better  book  collections,  and, 
above  all,  more  trained  librarians  to  administer  these  libraries.  Such 
service  in  the  school  is  now  limited  chiefly  to  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
and  to  a few  progressive  areas  where  rural  library  service  exists. 

No  matter  how  good  the  school  library,  the  public  library  must 
supplement  its  service  because  of  larger  book  collections,  longer  hours, 
and  more  trained  staff  members.  Public  libraries  make  books  available  to 
children  during  vacation  and  to  those  who  have  left  school. 

PUBLIC-LIBRARY  SERVICE  FOR  YOUTH 

Attention  is  being  focused  today  on  the  situation  of  youth.  The 
needs  of  this  group  have  led  to  consideration  of  the  resources  available  to 
help  young  people  make  better  and  more  satisfying  adjustments  to  life. 

Urgent  and  legitimate  desires  of  youth,  as  summarized  by  a report  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  include  the  following:  To  find  a satisfying 
place  among  fellow  youth;  to  experience  personal  achievement;  to  enter  into 
and  succeed  in  vocational  life;  to  be  able  to  establish  and  enjoy  a happy 
home;  to  understand  and  improve  political  and  economic  conditions;  to 
maintain  health  and  maximum  physical  efficiency;  and  to  participate  in 
enjoyable  recreation  activities.^ 

The  library  can  help  youth  achieve  some  of  these  desires  by  accepting 
its  share  of  responsibility  and  of  active  leadership.  This  involves  special 
resources  and  services  in  libraries,  and  contacts  with  youth  in  their 
various  outside  groups  and  associations — vocational,  recreational,  educa- 
tional, and  social. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  15  years  that  public  libraries  have  shown 
any  special  concern  about  service  to  young  people.  About  10  years  ago  a 
small  group  of  librarians  established  within  the  American  Library  Associa- 

2 Secondary  Education  for  Youth  in  Modern  America,  by  Harl  R.  Douglass,  pp.  32-39. 
American  Council  on  Education.  Washington,  1937. 
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tion  a group  called  the  Young  People's  Reading  Round  Table;  its  membership 
has  steadily  grown,  and  increasingly,  libraries  throughout  the  country  are 
recognizing  the  special  needs  of  young  adults.  Rooms  in  charge  of  trained 
young  people's  librarians,  with  specially  selected  collections  of  adult 
books  are  growing  in  numbers.  Any  such  room  will  be  recognized  as  an  intro- 
ductory room,  to  which  the  young  person  new  to  the  library  should  be 
directed. 

The  library  program  must  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  high-school 
graduates  and  the  group  who  left  school  before  completing  high  school.  The 
habit  of  reading  is  fostered  by  constant  and  close  association  with  books. 
Youth  should  therefore  have  access  to  book  collections  broad  in  scope  and 
rich  and  varied  in  content  in  order  to  provide  for  varying  ages,  reading 
levels,  and  tastes. 

Surveys  of  the  needs  of  youth  conducted  by  the  American  Youth  Commis- 
sion indicate  that  reading  ranks  as  the  first  interest  of  youth  as  a 
j leisure-time  activity  and  that  reading  increases  in  favor  as  young  people 
! advance  in  age  from  16  to  24.  Libraries  are  not  serving  some  youth  because 
j no  library  is  available  to  them;  other  youth  report  that  they  are  not  inter- 
I ested  in  reading.  The  former  director  of  the  American  Youth  Commission  sug- 
gested the  following  means  for  increasing  this  interest:  Radical  change  in 
school  methodology;  establishment  of  special  departments  in  public  libraries 
for  children  and  youth;  a great  deal  more  attention  to  reading  guidance; 
development  of  better  community  understanding  and  support;  and  better 
; methods  of  circulating  books  in  the  community.^ 

INEQUALITIES  IN  PUBLIC-LIBRARY  SERVICE 

' Community  enterprise  encouraged  and  supplemented  by  private  gifts  has 

been  largely  responsible  for  the  existence  of  more  than  6,000  public  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States.  Their  facilities  and  services  vary,  just  as  do 
I other  locally  sponsored  programs. 

The  larger  cities  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  of  a few  progressive  States,  offer  fairly  adequate  serv- 
ice to  one-third  of  our  population.  About  one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
J United  States  have  very  little  service  because  the  libraries  in  their  com- 
1 munities  have  inadequate  book  collections  and  in  some  instances  personnel 
' who  are  not  equipped  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  resources  available. 

I 3 How  Can  Libraries  Help  To  Meet  the  Needs  of  Youth?  by  Homer  P.  Rainey.  Bulletin 

X of  the  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  Vol.  31,  No.  7 (July  1937),  p.  410. 
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Another  third  of  the  population  has  no  local  public-library  service  at  all.^ 
According  to  figures  collected  by  the  American  Library  Association  in  1938, 
897  counties  out  of  the  total  of  more  than  3,000  had  no  public  library 
within  their  borders.  More  than  42,000,000  people  live  in  communities 
without  public  libraries.  Some  38,000,000  of  this  number  are  rural  people, 

13.000. 000  of  them  are  children  under  15  years  of  age,  and  approximately 

4.000. 000  are  young  people  between  15  and  20  years  of  age.® 

Not  only  do  young  people  in  these  rural  communities  lack  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  offered  by  the  public  library  but  they  live  in  areas 
where  school-library  service  also  is  least  well— developed . 

The  best  type  of  library  service  for  rural  areas  has  been  found  to 
be  the  public  library  serving  a county  or  larger  region.  In  such  a library 
books  are  carried  to  every  part  of  the  area  from  a headquarters  library 
which  acts  as  a main  reservoir.  Branch  libraries  are  established  in 
villages.  Community  lending  centers,  with  constantly  changing  collections 
of  books,  are  located  in  filling  stations,  crossroads  stores,  schools, 
and  homes.  There  is  often  a book  automobile,  or  "library  on  wheels," 
which  makes  regular  trips  throughout  the  region,  serving  people  directly 
and  bringing  fresh  supplies  to  branches  and  stations.  An  integral  part  of 
the  service  is  a constant  flow  of  books  to  the  rural  schools  to  make 
possible  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

Some  450  counties  in  39  States  are  now  served  by  county  or  regional 
libraries.  Nearly  every  county  in  California  now  has  this  service;  53  of 
Ohio's  88  counties  are  being  served;  more  than  half  of  New  Jersey's  coun- 
ties have  county  libraries;  in  Vermont  4 regional  centers  are  coordinating 
and  supplementing  the  services  of  the  many  town  libraries. 

There  has  been  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  county  and 
regional  libraries  in  the  last  few  years  where  State  grants  have  been  made 
available  for  such  service.  The  best  county  and  regional  libraries  have 
special  staff  and  services  for  children  and  youth.  Only  a small  proportion, 
however,  have  been  developed  to  this  point. 

Nearly  every  State  now  has  legislation  that  makes  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  libraries.  Libraries  for  regions  larger  than  a county 
can  be  established  in  most  States  through  contract  provisions  in  the 

< Information  from  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library  Association  (Chicago),  Vol.  33, 
No.  9 (September  1939),  p.  552;  The  Library  Service  Division,  by  Ralph  M.  Dunbar.  School 
Life  (published  by  U.  S.  Office  of  Education),  Vol.  24,  No.  3 (December  1938)  p.  81;  and 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education:  Library  Service,  by  Carleton  B.  Joeckel,  pp.  8-9.  Staff 
Study  No.  11.  Washington,  1938. 

« Bulletin  of  the  American  Library  Association,  p.  552.  The  numbers  of  children 
under  15  and  of  young  people  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  these  age  groups  in  the  rural  population  as  shown  by  the  1930  census. 
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county  library  laws.  A few  States  have  separate  regional  library  laws. 
County  and  regional  library  laws  usually  provide  for  appropriations  or 
special  tax  levies  in  the  counties  served.  Unfortunately  many  of  the 
counties  which  most  need  this  service  are  not  financially  able  to  support 
it  from  local  funds  alone. 

STATE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Revenues  from  the  local  property  tax,  from  which  libraries  usually 
receive  their  support,  have  been  decreasing  while  the  State  has  been 
finding  new  sources  of  income.  It  is  only  proper,  therefore,  that  the 
State  with  its  broader  tax  base,  its  responsibility  for  education,  and 
the  precedent  of  State  aid  to  schools,  should  provide  financial  aid  for 
the  development  of  rural  public-library  service. 

States  have  recognized  their  responsibility  in  the  library  field  by 
the  establishment  of  State  library  agencies  and,  in  an  increasing  number 
of  States,  by  contributing  State  aid  for  school  and  public  libraries.  Many 
States  have  for  some  years  provided  State  aid  for  the  purchase  of  school- 
library  books.  By  supplying  aid  on  a per-pupil  or  per-teacher  basis  either 
with  or  without  requirements  for  matching  from  local  funds,  such  States  as 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  stimulated  school-library  development.  New 
Jersey  contributes  toward  the  salaries  of  teacher-librarians  in  addition  to 
aiding  in  the  purchase  of  books.  Recent  developments  in  State  aid  for 
school  libraries  have  been  appropriations  of  State  money  for  the  purchase 
of  school-library  books  in  a number  of  the  Southern  States:  Louisiana, 

! Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  In  other  States  where  State  aid  for 
schools  is  not  allocated  for  specific  purposes  the  proportion  of  State 
aid  to  be  used  for  school  libraries  is  determined  by  local  school  authori- 
ties. In  certain  States,  such  as  California,  Oregon,  and  Texas,  State 
; laws  require  counties  to  provide  certain  funds  for  school-library  use. 

I A common  objective  of  State  groups  planning  for  school-library  serv- 

I ice  is  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  school-library  supervisors  to  develop 
j the  elementary-  and  secondary-school  libraries  throughout  the  State;  to 
I guide,  direct,  and  advise  school  administrators  and  school  librarians  in 
I the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  adequate  school— library  facilities; 
to  work  with  other  State  library  agencies  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
public  and  school  libraries  in  the  State.  Thirteen  States  have  provided 
for  such  leadership. 

The  responsibility  for  developing  county  and  regional  libraries  rests 
in  large  measure  with  the  State-supported  library-extension  agencies, 
charged  by  the  State  with  the  task  of  developing  adequate  local  public- 
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library  service  for  every  citizen.  These  agencies  may  be  organized  as 
State  libraries,  State  library  commissions,  or  library  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education.  However  organized,  this  agency  promotes  a 
State-wide  library  program  by  taking  the  lead  in  securing  good  library 
legislation  as  a basis  for  library  establishment;  by  studying  and  making 
known  library  conditions  and  needs;  by  working  out  plans  for  library  ex- 
tension; by  helping  through  correspondence  and  field  visits  those  wishing 
to  establish  libraries  or  improve  the  service  of  existing  libraries;  by 
stimulating  and  directing  campaigns  for  State  aid  for  rural  library  devel- 
opment; and  by  administering  State— aid  funds. 

Most  of  the  State  library  agencies  provide  a certain  amount  of  long- 
distance book  service  for  those  in  areas  not  yet  served  by  public  libraries. 
Books  are  lent  by  mail  to  individuals,  and  collections  are  lent  to  small 
communities  and  rural  schools.  Some  of  these  agencies,  such  as  the  Oregon 
State  Library,  make  up  special  reading  lists  to  meet  individual  needs  and 
provide  the  books  listed;  during  the  depression  thousands  of  young  people 
in  Oregon  who  were  unable  to  go  to  college  continued  their  education  in 
this  way. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

With  our  shifting  population,  the  educational  level  of  every  part  of 
the  country  is  affected  by  that  in  other  parts.  The  Federal  Government  must 
cooperate  with  States  and  local  units  to  assure  a reasonable  minimum  stand- 
ard of  library  service  throughout  the  Nation.  Recognition  of  the  need  for 
Federal  leadership  found  expression  in  1938  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Library  Service  Division  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  assist 
library  development  throughout  the  Nation,  by  research,  publications,  field 
activities,  and  cooperation  with  State  and  local  units  and  professional 
associations.  This  service  needs  increased  support. 

The  need  for  equalizing  financial  resources  for  library  service  on  a 
Nation-wide  basis  has  prompted  the  inclusion,  in  proposed  Federal  aid  to 
education,  of  aid  to  sohool  libraries  and  special  grants  to  States  for  the 
extension  of  public-library  service  in  rural  areas. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  are  submitted: 

1.  The  States  should  encourage  and  assist  in  the  extension  and  development  of 

local  public-library  service  and  should  give  financial  aid  for  the  maintenance 
of  suoh  service.  In  rural  areas  provison  should  be  made  for  traveling  libraries 
to  reach  isolated  homes  and  communities. 
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2.  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  general  public  education  should  be  available 
for  school  libraries.  Special  Federal  grants  should  be  made  available  for 
extension  of  library  service  to  rural  areas. 

3.  Libraries  should  provide  for  special  collections  and  personnel  to  serve  chil- 
dren. Provision  should  also  be  made  for  material  and  for  library  advisory 
service  for  parents  on  subjects  relating  to  child  care  and  training.  Surveys 
of  present  services  along  these  lines  should  be  made  as  a basis  for  planning 
their  extension. 

4.  Libraries  should  be  served  by  adequate  personnel,  trained  and  qualified 
specifically  for  this  work. 
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STATUS  OF  CHILD  LABOR  AND  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 


A program  concerned  with  the  employment  problems  of  children  and 
young  people  involves  two  main  objectives.  Of  these  one  is  protective, 
designed  to  prevent  the  industrial  exploitation  and  premature  employment 
of  children  and  youth  at  ages  or  under  conditions  of  work  detrimental  to 
their  health,  education,  or  general  welfare.  The  other  is  primarily  educa- 
tional and  advisory,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  provision  of  training  and 
guidance  in  school  and  on  the  job,  assistance  in  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  adequate  opportunity  for  work  experience. 

According  to  the  Federal  decennial  census  of  1930,  the  last  census 
for  which  figures  are  available,  the  number  of  children  between  10  and  16 
years  who  were  reported  as  gainfully  employed  totaled  667,118,  or  approxi- 
mately 5 percent  of  the  total  population  of  these  ages.^  It  is  generally 
recognized,  however,  that  these  census  figures  were  an  understatement  of 
the  extent  of  child  labor  even  in  1930  when  the  industrial  depression  had 
reduced  employment  opportunities  for  all  workers.  Although  no  precise 
information  exists  concerning  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
at  work  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  such  evidence  as  is 
available  shows  that  numerically  their  employment  is  definitely  less  today 
than  in  1930,  in  fact  less  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.-  This  is  due 
primarily  to  two  causes. 

First  of  these  is  the  decline  in  employment  opportunities  for  all 
persons  that  has  characterized  the  present  decade.  This  has  affected  the 
employment  of  young  workers  even  more  than  those  of  maturity  and  experj.- 
ence.^  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  children  of  today  to  a 
considerable  extent  owe  their  freedom  from  too-early  employment  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  at  this  time  so  few  jobs. 

The  second  principle  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  employment  of 
child  workers  under  16  is  an  improvement  in  legislative  standards.  Since 

'Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930.  Population,  Vol.  5,  Ch.  6,  Children 
in  Gainful  Ocoupations,  p.  345.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Washington,  1933. 

2 Trend  of  Child  Labor,  1937-1939.  Monthly  Labor  Review  (published  by  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistios),  Vol.  50,  No.  1 (January  1940),  pp.  28-42. 

3 Final  Report  on  Total  and  Partial  Unemployment:  Vol.  4,  The  Enumerative  Cheok 
Census,  pp.  10-15.  U.  S.  Office  of  Administrator  of  the  Census  of  Partial  Employment, 
Unemployment,  and  Occupations:  1937.  Washington,  1938.  Also  other  published  and  unpub- 
lished sources. 
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1930  the  minimum  age  for  employment,  at  least  in  manufacturing,  has  been 
raised  to  16  in  10  States  (making  a total  of  12  as  of  January  1,  1940)  and 
the  same  standard  has  been  set  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  child- 
labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  Federal  Act 
applies  only  to  employers  producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce  but  its 
basic  16-year  minimum  age  marks  a long  step  forward  in  the  establishment  of 
a Nat’ion-wide  child-labor  standard.  Recent  legislation  has  also  somewhat 
reduced  employment  of  persons  16  and  17  years  of  age  by  limiting  hours  of 
labor  or  types  of  permitted  occupations  or  discouraging  employment  through 
stricter  administrative  machinery.  Minimum-wage  laws,  which  have  been 
widely  extended  in  effectiveness  during  the  past  few  years,  may  also  have 
decreased  employment  of  young  persons. 

Several  other  factors,  in  addition  to  decline  in  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  restrictive  legislation,  have  influenced  the  decline  in  the 
numbers  of  children  going  to  work.  Changes  in  social  customs,  for  instance, 
have  generally  extended  the  period  of  education  for  many  children  to  the 
high-school  level.  The  student-aid  program  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  types  of  assistance  also  have  helped  to  keep  needy  pupils  in  school 
during  the  depression  years. 

Outstanding  Child-Labor  Problems . 

Although  progress  has  been  made  and  continues  to  be  made  in  the 
regulation  of  the  employment  of  children,  child  labor  is  still  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  in  this  country.  Any  assumption  that  except 
for  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  child  labor  Is  now  completely  under 
legislative  control  is  erroneous.  Obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  good 
child-labor  standards  are  to  be  found  today  as  always  in  the  opposition  of 
some  employing  groups  to  regulation  because  they  wish  a cheap  labor  supply, 
in  economic  pressure  upon  children  and  their  families,  and  in  public 
indifference  arising  in  part  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts.  More- 
over, because  of  the  close  connection  between  the  child's  employment  and 
that  of  his  parents  in  occupations  where  children  work  as  members  of  a 
family  group,  such  as  in  agriculture,  the  earlier  opposition  to  any  regu- 
lation of  child  labor  on  the  ground  of  interference  with  parental  control 
has  been  revived.  This  situation  is  one  easily  exploited  by  self-interested 
groups.  In  regard  to  occupations  for  which  regulation  is  still  largely 
nonexistent  or  inadequate,  such  as  commercialized  agriculture  and  street 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  an  informed  public  opinion  as  was  done  in 
the  earlier  movement  for  the  regulation  of  factory  employment. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  general  industrial  expan- 
sion is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  a rise  in  the  number  of  children 
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going  to  work  whether  or  not  the  available  labor  supply  is  ample  without 
them.  In  such  a situation  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  loss 
of  hard-won  and  effective  standards  for  child  labor  unless  the  danger 
is  foreseen  and  guarded  against. 

Inequalities  in  protection . — Great  inequalities  exist  in  the  pro- 
tection offered  children  in  the  various  States,  both  as  to  the  standards 
prescribed  and  the  occupations  covered  and  as  to  the  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  child-labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  apply  only  to  work  in  establishments 
producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  and  thus  fail  entirely  to  cover 
industries  purely  intrastate  in  character.  Moreover,  State  laws, 
applicable  to  both  interstate  and  intrastate  industries,  also  show 
inequalities  in  the  extent  of  protection  given.  For  example,  only  12 
States  set  a basic  minimum  age  of  16  years  for  the  employment  of  children, 
and  this  standard  applies  to  factory  employment  at  all  times  in  only  8 of 
the  12.  Even  the  14-  and  15-year  minimum-age  standards  in  effect  in  35 
States  are  subject  to  numerous  and  varied  exemptions.  As  to  hours  of 
work,  although  the  8-hour  day  is  common  for  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  7 States  allow  a longer  workday,  and  only  11  States  provide  for 
less  than  a 48-hour  week.  Although  night  employment  of  children  is 
regulated  in  all  except  2 States,  the  number  of  prohibited  hours  varies 
from  State  to  State. 

Moreover,  child  workers  are  tending  away  from  the  manufacturing 
industries,  which  are  now  the  best  regulated,  but  continue  in  miscel- 
laneous kinds  of  employment  less  subject  to  regulation.  It  is  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  a study  made  in  1936  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  that  three— fourths  of  the  child  workers 
under  16  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  agriculture,  street  trades,  and 
domestic  service,  are  employed  in  miscellaneous  types  of  nonfactory  employ- 
ment, including  retail  stores,  laundries,  restaurants,  beauty  parlors, 
garages,  and  all  types  of  repair  shops.  These  types  of  employment,  as 
has  been  indicated,  are  not  generally  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  are  in  general  less  well  regulated  by  State  law  than  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  occupations.  They  are  often  very  undesirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  conditions  of  employment.  Moreover,  there  are  still  large 
areas  hardly  touched  by  legislation  where  conditions  of  employment  are 
often  very  undesirable.  In  some  of  these  the  development  and  enforoement 
of  successful  regulation  measures  is  beset  with  difficulties. 

Children  in  commercialized  agriculture . — The  employment  of  children  in 
commercialized  agriculture,  for  example,  in  oultivation  of  sugar  beets,  on 
truck  farms,  or  in  gathering  strawberries  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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constitutes  a serious  child-labor  problem.  With  the  development  of  inten- 
sive cultivation  of  these  specialized  crops  many  children  are  employed 
in  industrialized  agriculture  under  conditions  which  in  many  instances  are 
detrimental  to  the  child’s  health  and  interfere  with  his  schooling,  thus 
requiring  safeguards  similar  to  those  found  necessary  with  reference  to 
industrial  employment.  Agricultural  pursuits,  which  employ  three-fourths  of 
all  children  under  16  who  work,  are  practically  uncontrolled  except  for  the 
operation  (often  ineffectual)  of  school-attendance  laws.  In  certain  areas 
where  commercialized  agriculture  has  greatly  increased  there  has  undoubtedly 
been  a large  increase  in  the  use  of  children  as  members  of  family  groups 
engaged  in  hand  work  on  farm  and  orchard  crops.  Serious  problems  arising 
from  this  type  of  unprotected  employment  have  been  accentuated  by  the 
increasing  amount  of  migration  from  one  agricultural  area  to  another  by 
impoverished  and  homeless  groups  in  search  of  work.  Many  of  these  children 
are  deprived  of  education  and  are  subject  also  to  most  unfavorable  living 
and  working  conditions.  Moreover,  wages  for  whole  families  will  hardly 
maintain  them  even  during  the  farming  season. 

Although,  as  has  been  stated,  rural  child  labor  is  to  a large  extent 
subject  to  neither  State  nor  Federal  child-labor  legislation,  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  regulation  is  given  in  the  Federal  Sugar  Aot  of  1937. 

This  act,  in  providing  for  quotas  and  for  conditional  benefit  payments  to 
growers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  requires  as  a prerequisite  for  such 
benefits  adherence  to  provisions  for  a minimum  age  of  14  for  the  employment 
of  children  and  an  8-hour  day  for  children  between  14  and  16.  An  experiment 
in  making  certificates  of  age  available  for  children  employed  with  their 
families  in  the  sugar-beet  areas  of  two  Middle  Western  States  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  year  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Children's  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with  the  agencies  in  the  States  issuing 
employment  certificates  for  children  in  industry.  Legislative  methods 
alone,  however,  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  these  children.  This  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  basic  economic  maladjustment  in  agriculture  for  which 
effective  remedies  must  be  found  before  adequate  protection  can  be  assured 
children  of  families  employed  in  agricultural  production. 

Children  in  street  trades . — The  various  street  trades,  which  represent 
fields  of  work  particularly  undesirable  for  young  children,  are  little  regu- 
lated. In  the  distribution  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  children  are  employed,  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  has 
tended  to  be  avoided  by  the  device  of  contracts  under  v/hich  the  child  is 
treated  as  an  independent  contractor  or  a merohant  "on  his  own."  This 
practice  in  general  not  only  has  removed  the  child  from  the  scope  of  regula- 
tion, but  has  often  placed  upon  him  additional  burdens,  such  as  the  duty  of 
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obtaining  subscriptions  and  the  entire  responsibility  for  collections.  In 
many  instances  it  has  resulted  in  removing  the  child  from  the  protection  of 
workmen's  compensation  legislation  in  case  of  injury,  which  is  particularly 
unfortunate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  children  in  street  trades  are  subjected 
to  increasing  traffic  hazards.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  practicable 
means  for  the  regulation  of  this  type  of  child  labor  be  developed  and  put  in 
effect,  including  administrative  methods  for  placing  the  responsibility  upon 
the  persons  who  profit  by  it. 

The  problem  of  industrial  home  work. — Industrial  home  work  is  a prac- 
tice which  has  always  involved  the  work  of  very  young  children  for  long 
hours.  State  legislation  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  have  made  a beginning  in  its  control  but  chiefly 
by  indirect  methods  which  have  not  eliminated  its  evils. 

Other  little-regulated  types  of  child  labor. — The  work  of  children  in 
private  domestic  service  is  to  a large  extent  unregulated  and  presents 
special  administrative  problems.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  children  in 
theatrical  productions  and  other  public  performances,  in  which  further  study 
is  needed  to  determine  actual  conditions  and  to  develop  practicable  and 
desirable  standards  and  methods  of  legal  control. 

Protection  of  children  against  industrial  hazards . — Another  child- 
labor  problem  still  far  from  solution  is  that  of  the  protection  of 
children  from  employment  in  dangerous  occupations.  State  child-labor 
legislation,  even  supplemented  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  is  still  inadequate  to  protect  young  workers,  particularly 
those  16  and  17  years  of  age,  from  industrial  hazards.  The  special  sus- 
ceptibility of  adolescents  to  industrial  accident  and  disease  has  often 
been  emphasized  in  child-labor  studies.  Twenty-five  States  fail  to  give 
any  substantial  protection  from  employment  in  hazardous  occupations  to 
children  of  16  and  17  years,  and  four  of  these  States  do  not  extend 
special  protection  from  dangerous  work  even  to  children  of  14  and  15 
years.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Aot  extends 
only  to  employment  in  establishments  producing  goods  for  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce.  In  some  States  a provision  in  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  requiring  the  payment  of  additional  compensation  in 
case  of  injury  to  minors  illegally  employed  has  been  found  to  be  an 
effective  aid  in  preventing  the  illegal  employment  of  young  workers. 
Thirty-three  States  are  still  without  this  safeguard. 

Administrative  machinery . — A problem  affecting  all  types  of  child 
labor  is  the  need  for  improved  administration.  Legal  standards  are  no 
better  than  the  machinery  provided  for  their  enforcement.  State  laws  often 
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fai2  to  set  up  a framework  for  good  administrative  procedures  and  still 
more  often  fail  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  putting  them  into  opera- 
tion. Strengthening  of  the  legal  provisions  which  require  employment  cer- 
tificates for  children  going  to  work,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
requirement  of  reliable  evidence  of  age  and  the  provision  for  State  super- 
vision of  issuance  of  certificates  by  local  officials,  is  urgently  needed, 
as  well  as  improved  facilities  for  inspection  of  places  of  employment. 

Youth  Employment . 

Public  attention  is  concerned  with  more  than  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  youth  too  early  and  under  unsuitable  conditions.  Even  more  acute 
under  conditions  of  widespread  unemployment,  and  demanding  immediate  and 
profound  consideration,  are  the  problems  of  the  vocational  preparation 
and  guidance  of  youth  and  of  providing  suitable  work  opportunities  for 
those  young  persons  who  have  left  school  and  are  ready  for  employment. 

This  is  not  a new  problem.  For  many  years  work  opportunities  for  inex- 
perienced untrained  youth  have  been  shrinking.  Facilities  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  adjustment  of  youth  to  adult  life  long  have  been  recognized  as 
inadequate.  The  problem  has  been  made  so  conspicuous  and  so  urgent, 
however,  by  the  economic  depression  of  the  past  years  that  the  "youth 
problem"  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  major  social  problems  of  our 
time . 

The  depression  resulted  in  even  more  extensive  unemployment  among 
youth  than  among  older  workers.  A recent  estimate  places  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  under  25  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  at  4 
millions,  or  one-third  or  more  of  the  total  persons  unemployed . 

These  young  persons  are  neither  in  school  nor  at  work.  They  cannot 
obtain  employment,  and  except  for  some  of  those  few  who  are  on  govern- 
ment work  projects,  they  are  obtaining  no  training  to  fit  them  for 
future  employment.  Large  numbers  have  been  out  of  school  vainly  seek- 
ing work  for  years.  Every  year  sees  many  more  added  to  the  hosts  of 
young  and  inexperienced  seekers  for  work  among  graduates  of  schools  and 
colleges  and  those  withdrawing  from  schools  because  of  inadequate 
financial  resources  or  because  they  fail  to  find  in  the  schools  the 
training  they  need  or  want.  Under  such  conditions  of  extensive  unem- 
ployment ambition  is  destroyed,  resentment  is  aroused,  and  antisocial 
behavior  and  attitudes  may  result. 

< Final  Report  on  Total  and  Partial  Unemployment:  Vol.  4,  The  Enumerative  Check 

Census,  p.  12. 
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The  urgency  of  these  problems  has  resulted  during  the  past  few  years 
in  the  development  of  special  government  work  programs  for  unemployed 
youth,  notably  those  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  These  two  agencies  have  provided  supervised  employ- 
ment for  a limited  number  of  needy  unemployed  youth.  The  programs  have 
afforded  many  young  persons  practical  work  experience  and  opportunity  to 
develop  good  work  habits.  In  numerous  instances  they  have  also  had 
definite  educational  values,  particularly  where  the  work  has  provided 
try-out  experience  in  various  fields  and  where  it  has  been  supplemented  by 
related  training  and  information  given  either  on  the  project  or  through 
special  instruction  provided  by  the  schools.  Where  most  successful  these 
projects  have  been  planned  to  assist  each  youth  to  obtain  while  on  the 
project  the  type  of  work  experience  which  is  best  suited  to  his  personal 
aptitudes  and  interests  and  which  will  best  qualify  him  for  work  likely  to 
be  available  in  regular  employment. 

Increased  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  development  under 
public  auspices  of  guidance  and  placement  facilities  for  young  people  in 
search  of  employment.  Notable  advances  both  in  the  working  out  of  tech- 
niques for  services  in  this  field  and  in  the  number  of  youths  receiving 
such  services  have  resulted  from  the  guidance  programs  set  up  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration  in  conjunction  with  State  and  Federal  employ- 
ment agencies.  Moreover,  special  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  area  by 
schools  and  employment  agencies  in  certain  communities. 

The  widespread  lack  of  employment  opportunities  for  young  persons 
has  focused  attention  on  their  need  for  financial  aid.  Financial  assistance 
has  been  extended  from  Federal  funds  to  needy  students  at  both  high-school 
and  college  levels  under  the  student-aid  program  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  Aid  to  dependent  children  under  State  law  except  in  a few 
States  has  been  limited  to  children  under  16.  On  January  1,  1940,  Federal 
funds  became  available,  under  the  1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age  regularly  attending  school.® 

Attention  to  problems  of  youth  unemployment  has  also  brought  into 
focus  the  all-too-wide  gap  between  the  equipment  which  the  school  gives 
its  pupils  and  the  skills  and  attitudes  which  they  need  for  successful 
adjustment  in  industry  and  business.  The  last  5 years  therefore  have  seen 
a revival  of  interest  in  the  objectives  and  methods  of  vocational  prepara- 

5 Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939,  title  IV,  sec.  403.  Public  No.  379,  76th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  53  Stat.  1360. 
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tion  of  youth  and  a re-evaluation  of  the  traditional  vooational-eduoation 
programs  of  the  schools  in  relation  to  general  education.  By  vocational 
preparation  is  meant  (1)  the  general  cultivation  of  basic  abilities,  atti- 
tudes, and  habits  needed  for  industrial  life  by  all  workers,  especially 
those  who  will  enter  unskilled  and  semiskilled  occupations,  (2)  specific 
trade  training  through  school  courses  or  apprenticeship  programs  for  workers 
in  skilled  trades,  and  (3)  business  and  professional  training  for  workers 
in  such  pursuits. 

New  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
jobs  that  make  up  the  industry  and  business  of  the  Nation  do  not  require 
extensive  specific  trade  training,  and  that  adaptability  for  work  in  a 
variety  of  occupations  is  becoming  almost  an  essential  under  present-day 
conditions  of  occupational  insecurity.  Attention,  therefore,  is  being 
given  to  the  need  in  secondary  education  for  a program  that  will  afford 
pupils  the  essentials  of  vocational  preparation  which  can  be  of  use  to 
them  in  a variety  of  occupations  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  problems  and 
work  relationships  of  people  engaged  in  modern  industry. 

Renewed  interest  in  apprenticeship  as  a means  of  vocational  prepara- 
tion for  many  skilled  trades  has  been  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship,  now  functioning  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  with  the  assistance  of  State  and  local 
apprenticeship  committees.  Its  program  has  been  developed  both  to  promote 
apprenticeship,  and  to  assure  the  apprentice  adequate  training  on  the  job 
while  protecting  him  from  industrial  exploitation  and  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  pseudo  apprentices  at  low  wages. 

Stimulated  by  the  general  interest  in  the  plight  of  unemployed  youth, 
many  youth  studies  have  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  other  agencies, 
and  by  the  American  Youth  Commission  which  was  appointed  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  to  make  a 5-year  study  of  youth  problems.  Wide  cir- 
culation of  the  facts  brought  to  light  has  contributed  to  the  public  recog- 
nition of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  and  this  recognition  has  been 
helpful  in  obtaining  public  support  for  the  various  programs  which  have 
been  set  up  as  emergency  measures. 

What  has  been  done  by  these  emergency  programs  in  extending  work 
opportunities  for  youth  represents  a significant  attack  on  the  problems 
of  youth  employment,  even  though  numerioally  the  programs  instituted  have 
reached  a comparatively  small  number  of  those  whom  they  seek  to  benefit. 

For  the  most  part  they  have  been  limited  to  youth  in  families  on  relief 
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or  eligible  for  employment  on  W.  P.  A.  projects.  With  about  4 millions 
unemployed,  only  about  270,000  youths  may  be  enrolled  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.®  The  National  Youth  Administration  in  its  peak 
month,  February  1939,  employed  part  time  on  its  projects  some  242,000 
youths.^  The  number  of  students  receiving  N.  Y.  A.  student  aid  in  April 
1937,  when  this  program  was  at  its  height,  was  less  than  440,000.® 

Greatly  extended  work  opportunities  for  youth  on  publicly  financed 
projects  have  been  urged  recently  by  the  American  Youth  Commission,  as  a 
result  of  its  studies.  The  Commission  advocates  that  "every  young  person 
who  does  not  desire  to  continue  at  school  after  16,  and  who  cannot  get  a 
job  in  private  enterprise,  should  be  provided  under  public  auspices  with 
employment  in  some  form  of  service."®  The  widespread  public  support  of 
this  program,  evidenced  by  press  comment,  shows  a new  determination  that 
enlarged  opportunities  be  provided  for  youth  and  recognition  that  this 
cannot  be  achieved  without  substantial  Federal  assistance. 

Along  with  expansion  in  projects  for  the  aid  of  youth  through  work 
opportunity  there  is  need  for  study  and  evaluation  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams already  being  tried  out  and  for  the  development  of  new  programs, 
methods,  and  techniques.  In  these  enterprises  the  fostering  of  local 
initiative,  enlistment  of  local  leadership,  and  utilization  of  community 
resources  should  receive  emphasis. 

It  is  recognized  also,  that  in  the  development  of  both  educational 
and  work  facilities  for  youth  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  responsi- 
bility and  freedom  should  be  given  to  the  young  people  themselves  both 
in  planning  future  programs  and  in  evaluating  what  has  been  done. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  here  presented  for  a program  dealing  with  child 
labor  and  youth  employment  are  based  on  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  youth  as  members  of  our  present  democracy  and  as  the  bearers  of  its 
future — significance  which  must  be  given  major  attention  in  national 
planning  and  in  public  finance. 

0 The  authorized  strength  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  300,000,  of  whom 
not  more  than  30,000  may  be  veterans.  (Public  No.  163,  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Ch.  383, 
50  Stat.  320,  Act  of  June  28,  1937,  sec.  7.) 

7 Report  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  76th  Cong.,  May  16,  1939,  p.  34. 

8 Ibid. , pp.  18—19. 

®A  Program  of  Action  for  American  Youth  (adopted  Oct.  9,  1939).  Recommendations 
of  the  American  Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  p.  9.  Washing- 
ton, n.  d. 
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The  achievement  of  these  objectives  must  be  based  upon  the  wide 
extension  of  other  social  services  for  youth,  such  as  public  education 
and  recreation,  and  upon  the  development  of  general  programs  for  raising 
the  economic  level  of  the  family,  upon  the  provision  of  adequate  housing 
and  health  protection  for  all  groups,  and  upon  the  solution  of  the  other 
economic  and  social  problems  that  condition  the  welfare  of  children  and 
youth  in  all  its  aspects.  Such  general  considerations  are  discussed  in 
other  sections  of  the  preliminary  statements  submitted  to  the  Conference. 

Direct  measures  for  child  labor  and  youth  employment  fall  into  two 
classes.  First,  protective  measures;  and,  second,  measures  relating  to 
educational  and  advisory  service  and  work  opportunities.  The  measures  of 
the  second  type  are  grouped  into  three  fields  of  (1)  opportunity  for  general 
education,  (2)  vocational  preparation  and  guidance  and  placement,  and 
counseling  services,  and  (3)  work  opportunities. 

A program  for  youth  must  include  not  only  attainment  of  the  standards 
recommended,  but  also  provision  for  guarding  against  relaxation  of  these 
standards  in  the  event  of  national  emergency  resulting  in  labor  scarcity. 

Protective  Measures . 

Extension  of  State  and  Federal  legislation. — Elimination  of  children 
and  young  persons  from  too-early  and  unsuitable  employment  is  dependent  upon 
the  establishment  of  proper  legal  safeguards  and  their  effective  administra- 
tion. Primary  responsibility  for  such  legal  regulation  is  vested  in  the 
States,  which  should  bring  their  State  child-labor  laws  up  to  the  standards 
required  to  assure  adequate  protection.  Federal  action  also  is  needed  to 
provide  minimum  standards  for  the  protection  of  every  child  in  every  State, 
below  which  no  State  may  fall.  Ratification  of  the  proposed  child-labor 
amendment  by  the  eight  States  whose  action  is  still  required  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  should  be  completed  in  order  to  provide  protection 
for  children  employed  in  intrastate  industries  as  well  as  those  employed 
in  interstate  industry,  now  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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Standards  to  ^ incorporated  in  legislation . — The  following  standards 
relating  to  child  labor  have  received  wide  acceptance  as  the  minimum  to  be 
sought  in  protective  measures: 

1.  Minimum-age  standards  for  employment  applicable  to  occupations  as  follows: 

a.  Minimum  age  of  16  for  all  employment  during  school  hours. 

b.  Minimum  age  of  16  for  employment  at  any  time  in  manufacturing  or  mining 
occupations  or  in  connection  with  power-driven  machinery. 

c.  Minimum  age  of  16  for  employment  at  any  time  in  other  occupations  except 
as  a minimum  age  of  14  may  be  permitted  for  restricted  employment  after 
school  hours  and  during  vacation  in  (1)  agriculture,  and  (2)  light  non- 
factory work,  domestic  service,  and  street  trades. 

d.  Such  standards  for  child  actors  as  may  be  determined  to  be  desirable  after 
further  study. 

2.  For  employment  in  hazardous  and  injurious  occupations  a minimum  age  of  18  or 
higher,  with  authority  in  the  appropriate  governmental  agency  to  determine  such 
occupations . 

3.  Hours-of-work  restrictions,  including  maximum  hours,  provision  for  lunch  period, 
and  prohibition  of  night  work,  the  hours  permitted  not  to  exceed  8 a day,  40  a 
week,  and  6 days  a week;  if  shorter  hours  than  these  are  established  for  adults, 
hours  for  minors  should  be  shortened  correspondingly. 

4.  Employment-certificate  standards  as  follows: 

a.  Required  for  all  minors  under  18  permitted  to  go  to  work. 

b.  Issued  only  after  the  minor  has  been  certified  as  physically  fit  for  the 
proposed  employment  by  a physician  under  public-health  or  public-school 
authority. 

5.  Double  (or  triple)  compensation  under  workmen’s  compensation  laws  in  cases  of 
injury  to  illegally  employed  minors. 

6.  Minimum-wage  legislation  applicable  to  all  employed  minors. 

7.  Abolition  of  industrial  home  work  as  the  only  means  of  eliminating  child  labor 
in  such  work. 

8.  Adequate  provision  for  administration  of  laws  incorporating  these  standards. 

Research. — It  is  essential  that  a continuing  program  of  researoh  be 
provided,  supported  by  adequate  funds  from  governmental  and  other  sources, 
concerning  the  extent  and  conditions  of  child  employment,  the  effect  of 
child-labor  legislation,  and  the  effect  of  employment  on  the  health  and 
welfare  of  children  and  young  persons.  Special  study  is  needed  to  develop 
administrative  techniques  for  enforcing  child-labor  standards  in  the  newer 
fields  of  regulation,  such  as  those  relating  to  industrialized  agriculture, 
newspaper  and  magazine  distribution,  theatrical  productions,  and  domestic 
service  in  private  homes. 

'"Substantially  similar  standards  have  been  urged  by  a number  of  national  groups, 
including  the  International  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  and  the  National 
Conferences  on  Labor  Legislation. 
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Measures  Relating  to  Educational  and  Advisory  Services  and  Work  Opportuni- 
ties . 

The  following  conclusions,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  recom- 
mendations made  by  national  groups  that  have  recently  formulated  programs 
for  youth,  are  offered: “ 

Opportunity  for  general  education : 

1.  Compulsory-school-attendance  laws  should  be  adjusted  to  child-labor  laws,  as 
school  leaving  and  child  labor  are  closely  related.  Schooling,  covering  at 
least  9 months  of  the  year,  should  be  both  compulsory  for  and  available  to 
every  child  up  to  the  age  of  16.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  community  to 
provide  a suitable  educational  program  for  all  youths  over  16  who  are  not 
employed  or  provided  with  work  opportunities. 

2.  Financial  aid  from  public  sources  through  student  aid  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  for  all  young  persons  who  desire  to  continue  their  education  and  who 
would  be  benefited  thereby  but  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  do  so. 

3.  An  education  provided  both  in  the  regular  schools  and  through  programs  of 
adult  education  that  will  enable  each  child  to  make  the  most  of  his  inherent 
abilities  and  aptitudes  and  that  will  equip  him  with  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and  habits  that  he  will  need  in  adjusting  to  changing  industrial  conditions. 

4.  Federal  and  State  aid  for  education  which  will  reduce  inequalities  and  make 
possible  educational  opportunity,  in  accordance  with  the  standards  here  recom- 
mended, for  all  children  regardless  of  race,  residence,  or  economic  condition. 

Vocational  preparation  and  guidance . and  placement  and  counseling 
services : 

5.  Vocational  preparation  in  school  which  will  encourage  the  cultivation  of  sound 
attitudes  toward  work,  basic  abilities  and  techniques  of  value  in  a wide  range 
of  occupations,  good  work  habits,  and  knowledge  of  modern  industry  and  the 
problems  which  workers  must  meet. 

6.  Training  for  specific  trades  for  youths  16  years  of  age  and  over  preparing  for 
employment  in  such  trades  through  public-school  vocational  courses  and  through 
apprenticeship . 

7.  Business  or  professional  training  under  public  educational  auspices  for  those 
preparing  to  enter  such  occupations. 

8.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance  available  to  all  pupils,  based  on  study  of 
individual  capacities  and  aptitudes  and  information  concerning  available  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  facilities  and  employment  opportunities. 

9.  Placement  services  for  obtaining  positions  for  young  workers,  staffed  by  prop- 
erly qualified  and  professionally  trained  personnel. 

“These  include  The  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  which  was  appointed 
on  September  19,  1936;  the  American  Youth  Commission,  which  was  organized  in  1935  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education;  and  the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 
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10.  Counseling  services  established  in  connection  with  public  employment  offices, 
available  for  all  out-of-school  youth  seeking  employment  and  maintained  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  vocational  preparation  and  guidance  activities  of 
the  school. 

Work  opportunities : 

11.  Provision  of  work  opportunities  for  youth  through — 

a.  Opportunity  for  employment  under  public  auspices  or  on  public  projects, 
for  all  out-of-school  youth  seeking  work  who  are  unable  to  find  it  in 
private  industry. 

b.  Development  and  extension  of  the  programs  for  youth  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  by  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps. 

c.  Further  development  of  apprenticeship  programs  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  in  cooperation  with  employers  and  organized  labor  and  in 
accordance  with  apprenticeship  standards  recommended  by  the  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Apprenticeship. 

d.  Development  of  community  and  Nation-wide  efforts  to  increase  opportuni- 
ties for  young  persons  in  private  employment  through  the  cooperation  of 
employers,  organized  labor,  farm  organizations,  parents,  civic  groups, 
and  young  people  themselves. 

e.  All  public-work  projects  for  youth  organized  to  provide  (1)  useful  and 
productive  work  or  service  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
processes  of  business,  agriculture,  or  industry,  and  demanding  regularity 
of  attendance  and  high  standards  of  performance;  and  (2)  educational 
values  and  counseling  services  to  the  youth  participating  in  them. 

f.  No  persons  should  be  arbitrarily  excluded  from  work  programs  or  other 
programs  for  youth  because  of  a delinquency  record. 
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HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN 


(161) 


BASIC  PREMISES  FOR  A PROGRAM  TODAY 


To  rear  our  children  so  that  they  may  successfully  participate  in  our 
democratic  way  of  life  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  service  recommended  in 
this  report  leads.  This  requires  that  we  pay  particular  attention  to  ways 
and  means  of  developing  cooperative  individuals  who  will  ultimately  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Only  with  this  ideal  underlying  the 
recommendations  of  this  report  can  we  meet  the  challenge  implied  by  a Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a Democracy. 

In  considering  a program  for  the  health  and  medical  care  of  children 
in  a democracy,  certain  premises  may  be  accepted  as  basic. 

1.  Adequate  provision  to  assure  satisfactory  growth  and  development 
and  protection  of  the  health  of  children  is  a public  responsibility  warrant- 
ing special  consideration  and  emphasis  in  any  program  directed  toward  better 
health  of  the  people  as  a whole.  Upon  what  is  done  to  assure  physical  and 
mental  health  during  maternity,  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  depends  the 
vigor  and  health  of  the  adult  population. 

2.  The  interrelation  of  health  and  growth  and  development  calls  for 
special  protection  in  the  prenatal  period,  during  birth,  and  in  infancy  and 
childhood;  including,  among  other  factors,  provision  of  adequate  nutrition 
and  an  environment  conducive  to  good  mental  and  physical  development,  pre- 
vention of  communicable  disease,  conservation  of  vision  and  hearing,  correc- 
tion of  remediable  physical  defects  interfering  with  proper  growth  and 
development  or  health,  and  parental  understanding  of  the  factors  that  pro- 
mote health,  growth,  and  satisfactory  mental  adjustments.  Such  protection 
can  be  achieved  only  through  continuous  health  supervision  and  guidance, 
parent  education,  provision  of  food  adequate  to  assure  satisfactory  nutri- 
tion, prompt  and  skilled  care  in  acute  sickness,  and  appropriate  protection 
and  care  for  children  suffering  from  disease  that  may  lead  to  temporary  or 
permanent  disability. 

3.  The  phenomena  of  growth  and  development  so  influence  conditions  and 
practices  surrounding  child  life  as  to  require  special  education,  training, 
and  experience  for  those  who  deal  with  preventive  and  curative  services — 
physicians,  nurses,  and  allied  professional  workers — as  well  as  for  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  programs  making  provision  for 
such  services — public-health  officials,  hospital  administrators,  and  so  on. 
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4.  A program  of  health  supervision  and  medical  service  for  children 
should  be  based  on  current  knowledge  and  understanding  of  what  constitutes 
satisfactory  conditions  of  physical  and  mental  health,  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  satisfactory  standards  of  care.  The  extension  and  wider  applica- 
tion of  current  knowledge  would  result  in  saving  lives  and  in  improving 
the  health  of  mothers  and  children  on  a larger  scale  than  has  been  possible 
up  to  the  present  time.  Still  further  improvement  will  depend  on  expansion 
of  basic  knowledge  and  development  of  new  methods  and  skills,  which  involves 
adequate  training  for  investigation  and  research. 

5.  The  responsibility  of  the  public  to  provide  health  and  medical 
services  and  adequate  food  for  children  involves  action  on  the  part  of 
citizen  groups,  professional  and  nonprofessional,  on  the  part  of  voluntary 
agencies,  and  on  the  part  of  government.  To  advise  government  in  respect  to 
standards  of  care  and  methods  and  procedures,  to  provide  special  opportu- 
nities for  education  and  for  the  growth  of  new  knowledge  and  skills,  pro- 
fessional groups,  voluntary  agencies  and  institutions,  and  citizen  groups 
must  continue  to  develop  suitable  activities.  If,  however,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  public  for  the  health  of  children  is  to  be  reflected  in  the  lives 
of  all  the  Nation's  children,  action  by  government — local.  State,  and 
Federal — is  essential,  through  health,  welfare,  education,  and  research 
agencies  and  through  those  economic  channels  that  will  make  possible  the 
provision  of  adequate  food,  decent  shelter,  and  the  other  essentials  of 
family  life. 

6.  Any  plan  of  action  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  health  of 
children  or  of  mothers  should  take  into  consideration: 

(a)  The  close  relation  of  the  necessary  special  services  for  children  to  the 
general  public-health  services  and  the  program  of  general  medical  care  in  community 
and  State. 

(b)  The  interrelation  of  problems  of  health  and  medical  care  with  economic  and 
social  problems. 

(c)  The  needs  of  those  large  groups  of  children  exposed  to  special  health 
hazards  because  of  social  or  economic  conditions,  such  as — 

(1)  Children  living  in  isolated  rural  areas  or  in  congested  urban  areas; 

(2)  Children  in  migrant  families  or  stranded  populations; 

(3)  Children  in  the  minority  population  groups; 

(4)  Children  in  families  dependent  on  some  form  of  public  assistance  or 

with  incomes  below  the  level  of  a decent  standard  of  living; 

(5)  Children  and  youth  at  work. 

To  achieve  health  for  children  and  create  conditions  conducive  to 
their  normal  growth  and  development,  society  must  be  concerned  with  the 
health  of  parents  and  all  other  members  of  the  households  in  which  children 
live;  with  the  general  public-health  organization,  particularly  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  home  and  its  environment,  including  proper  housing; 
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and  with  measures  of  public  or  private  agencies  for  the  general  medical  care 
of  the  sick. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  inability  of  many  fam- 
ilies to  obtain  adequate  food,  preventive  health  services  for  their  chil- 
dren, or  medical  care  in  case  of  sickness.  This  inability  exists  not  only 
because  of  lack  of  resources  to  pay  but  because  of  inaccessibility  or  lack 
of  facilities  and  services  in  their  communities,  and  for  other  reasons, 
social  or  economic,  such  as  the  impossibility  of  budgeting  the  unpredictable 
costs  of  medical  care  and  the  income  losses  from  sickness  without  suitable 
methods  of  distributing  the  costs  and  losses  among  large  groups  of  people 
and  over  long  periods  of  time. 

PROGRESS  IN  CHILD  HEALTH  1930  TO  1939 

Although  the  decade  with  which  this  report  of  progress  is  concerned 
was  ushered  in  by  the  economic  depression,  it  has  nevertheless  witnessed 
outstanding  progress  in  the  field  of  child  health.  Research  has  gone  for- 
ward under  private  and  public  auspices;  studies  have  been  made  of  health 
needs  of  children,  particularly  in  regard  to  social  and  economic  factors, 
and  ways  of  meeting  these  needs  have  been  developed;  provision  has  been  made 
for  more  adequate  services  and  facilities  for  the  care  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren through  the  extended  use  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  for  health 
and  various  forms  of  public  assistance.  Increased  awareness  of  the  role  of 
mental  hygiene  of  children  has  led  to  more  intelligent  ways  of  meeting  this 
health  need.  The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  focused  sharply  on  prob- 
lems of  mental  health  and  the  indications  are  that  further  progress  in  this 
field  will  be  made  in  coming  years.  In  the  field  of  nutrition  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  especially  in  the  recognition  of  the  vitamins  and  their 
synthesis  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  also  will  be  extended 
rapidly  and  current  knowledge  be  given  even  greater  practical  application. 

The  marked  progress  that  has  been  made  is  in  general  reflected  in  a 
steady  decrease  in  infant  mortality.  Death  rates  of  infants  under  1 year  of 
age  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  congenital  debility,  and  epidemic  and 
communicable  diseases  have  shown  sharp  declines;  death  rates  from  syphilis 
and  from  respiratory  diseases  have  also  declined  appreciably.  Deaths 
from  premature  birth  have  declined,  but  in  lesser  degree.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  reached  an  all-time  low  in  1938.  If  the  rate  of  1928  had 
obtained  in  1938,  41,000  more  infants  would  have  died  in  the  latter  year 
than  actually  did  die.  The  birth  rate  (live  births  per  1,000  total  popula- 
tion) has  shown  a tendency  to  increase  since  1936,  and  that  for  1938  is 
higher  than  for  any  year  since  1931;  the  life  expectancy  of  children  has 
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been  raised  at  all  ages.  The  maternal  mortality  rate  has  decreased  over 
35  percent  from  1928  to  1938  (the  year  of  latest  available  information  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census),  the  decrease  having  occurred  largely  in  the  past 
4 years.  Accompanying  this  there  has  been  a slight  decline  in  the  death 
rate  of  infants  in  the  first  month  of  life  (neonatal  period) 

Mortality  from  four  communicable  diseases  of  childhood  (whooping  cough, 
diphtheria,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever)  and  also  from  pneumonia,  which  claims 
a large  death  total  among  children  under  15  years  of  age,  has  decreased  in 
recent  years.  From  1910  to  1930  decreases  had  been  very  marked.  During  the 
past  decade  decreases  have  been  less  striking,  but  in  general  the  gains  of 
previous  decades  have  been  held  and  the  mortality  rates  from  diphtheria  and 
measles  have  continued  to  decline. 

In  spite  of  these  evidences  of  improvement  in  child  health,  continued 
efforts  must  be  made  to  maintain  standards  and  to  improve  child  health 
further.  That  this  is  so  becomes  apparent  when  trends  of  infant,  neonatal, 
and  maternal  mortality  rates  are  studied  according  to  geographic  area,  race, 
or  economic  status.  Rates  for  the  total  birth-registration  area  do  not 
reveal  either  the  low  mortality  rates  in  some  areas  or  the  very  high  rates 
in  others. 

Accidents  play  an  important  part  in  causing  deaths  among  children.  In 
the  past  15  years,  during  which  time  safety-education  work  in  the  schools  has 
been  developed  on  a national  scale,  there  has  been  a definite  decrease  in 
accidents  to  children  5 to  14  years  of  age  and,  although  motor-vehicle 
accidents  still  account  for  nearly  two-fifths  of  all  accidental  deaths  in 
this  age  group,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  decrease  even  in  the  deaths 
from  this  cause.  This  is  the  more  striking  because  deaths  from  motor-ve- 
hicle accidents  to  young  people  from  15  to  24  years  of  age  have  increased 
markedly  in  the  same  period  and  account  for  half  of  all  accidental  deaths  in 
this  age  period.  Although  there  has  been  a decrease  in  death  rates  due  to 
accidents  among  children  under  5,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  motor-vehi- 
cle accidents  in  this  age  group.  Public  and  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations, national  and  local,  have  carried  on  active  educational  and  preven- 
tive programs  during  the  past  decade  and  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  progress  made.  The  present  high  death  rates  call  for  even  more  inten- 
sive efforts. 

'Statistics  on  births  and  deaths  are  based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
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Knowledge  of  Health  Needs  of  Children  Acquired  Through  Surveys  and  Special 
Studies . 

In  1932  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
was  adopted.^  The  factual  data  presented  in  the  Committee’s  many  reports 
have  been  of  major  importance  in  awakening  the  interest  of  physicians  and 
the  public  to  the  discrepancies  between  what  is  known  and  what  is  accom- 
plished in  the  field  of  health  for  children  and  for  women  during  maternity 
as  well  as  in  other  fields  of  medical  cars. 

In  1934  the  Children's  Bureau  published  the  report  of  a study  of  ma- 
ternal deaths  occurring  in  15  States  in  1927-28,  the  first  of  a Nation-wide 
series  of  studies  of  maternal  mortality.^  This  first  study  was  followed  by 
similar  studies  made  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  of  maternal  deaths 
occurring  in  1930-32,^  and  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  of  ma- 
ternal deaths  occurring  in  1931-33.®  Since  that  time  still  others  have  been 
carried  out  in  many  localities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  under  the  aus- 
pices of  State  and  local  medical  groups.  The  causes  of  maternal  deaths  in 
the  United  States  and  the  degree  of  their  preventability  have  been  carefully 
analyzed.  The  steps  taken  subsequently  to  improve  maternity  care  resulted 
not  only  in  lower  maternal  mortality  rates  but  also  in  lower  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  and  better  maternal  and  infant  care. 

Many  new  facts  were  brought  out  by  the  National  Health  Survey  (1935- 
36)  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  illness,  including  illness  among 
children  at  different  age  levels,  the  relation  of  poverty  to  illness,  and 
the  availability  of  medical  care.  The  data  were  obtained  on  a scale  never 
before  attempted  and  included  facts  concerning  more  than  600,000  children 
under  15  years  of  age  living  in  83  representative  cities.  The  results  of 
the  survey  served  as  one  basis  for  the  recommendations  presented  to  the 
National  Health  Conference  in  1938  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  To 
Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities.® 

Knowledge  in  regard  to  certain  physical  defects  such  as  visual  and 
auditory  handicaps  among  children  at  different  age  levels  has  been  obtained 

^Medical  Care  for  the  American  People.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1932. 

3 Maternal  Mortality  in  Fifteen  States.  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  Publication  No.  223. 
Washington,  1934. 

^Maternal  Mortality  in  New  York  City.  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Committee  on 
Public  Health  Relations.  Commonwealth  Fund.  New  York,  1933. 

® Maternal  Mortality  in  Philadelphia  1931—33.  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 
Philadelphia,  1934. 

'Proceedings  of  the  National  Health  Conference,  July  18,  19,  20,  1938.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Interdepartmental  Committee  To  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities.  Washington, 
1938. 
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as  a result  of  Works  Progress  Administration  projects  covering  large  numbers 
of  children.  Extensive  surveys  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  school 
children  were  made  with  the  use  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
funds  and  in  connection  with  them  service  programs  were  arranged  in  some 
areas  to  provide  mouth  hygiene  and  filling  of  carious  teeth. 

During  recent  years  comprehensive  studies  have  broadened  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  health  needs  of  children.  Among  them  are  the  population 
studies  of  the  National  Resources  Board,  studies  of  cost  of  living  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  studies 
of  food  consumption  in  relation  to  economic  status  undertaken  cooper- 
atively by  that  Bureau  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  problems 
of  housing  in  relation  to  child  health  by  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  (now  Federal  Works  Agency) , 

Information  in  regard  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  birth  of 
infants,  such  as  place  of  birth  and  attendant  at  delivery  of  the  mothers, 
has  been  made  available  since  1935  by  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Contributions  of  Medical  Science  to  Knowledge  of  Health,  Growth,  and 
Nutritional  Needs  of  Children . 

Medical  and  other  types  of  scientific  research  carried  out  in  the 
past  10  years  under  public  and  private  auspices  in  the  laboratory  or  clinic 
have  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  cure  of 
physical  and  mental  disease  and  the  growth  and  development  of  children. 

Many  of  the  gaps  in  knowledge  pointed  out  by  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence of  1930  have  been  filled.  For  example,  conditions  affecting  the  growth 
and  development  of  young  infants  and  adolescents  are  better  understood 
because  of  intensive  long-time  growth  studies  of  small  groups  of  children, 
which  supplement  previous  knowledge  from  single  observations  of  many 
children.  The  cause  and  cure  of  many  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  fetus  and  newborn  infant  and  their  relation  to  maternal  conditions  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  the  resultant  findings  widely  applied.  For 
example,  it  was  known  that  treatment  of  the  syphilitic  pregnant  woman  tends 
to  prevent  syphilis  in  the  infant,  but  it  has  now  been  firmly  established 
that  if  treatment  is  to  be  effective  in  preventing  syphilis  in  the  infant 
and  thereby  in  reducing  mortality  from  stillbirth  and  premature  birth,  it 
must  be  begun  before  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Knowledge  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  asphyxia  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  chemical  studies  of  the  blood  and  by  analysis  of  case  records 
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showing  the  adverse  effect  on  the  initiation  of  the  infant's  respiration  of 
certain  analgesics  and  anesthetics  given  to  the  mother  during  labor. 

Knowledge  of  the  chemical  structure  of  bodily  function  has  been  great- 
ly augmented,  particularly  in  regard  to  water  and  mineral  relationships,  and 
this  has  contributed  greatly  to  more  efficient  treatment  of  diseases  due  to 
disturbances  of  metabolism. 

Progress  in  the  field  of  preventive  pediatrics  has  continued.  Methods 
of  immunizing  against  specific  diseases  have  been  extended,  techniques  have 
been  improved,  and  the  education  of  professional  workers  and  the  public  to 
acceptance  of  them  has  been  furthered.  For  example,  there  is  now  an  im- 
munizing agent  against  tetanus,  and  methods  of  immunization  against  diph- 
theria have  been  improved.  Knowledge  of  hormone  and  endocrine-gland 
therapy  in  relation  to  growth  and  development  of  children  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  abnormal  conditions  has  been  greatly  augmented. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  great  increase  in  knowledge  in 
regard  to  nutrition,  particularly  as  to  the  role  of  the  vitamins  in  health 
protection,  and  as  to  the  interrelationships  between  dietary  essentials. 

The  number  of  vitamins  known  to  be  essential  to  human  nutrition  has  been 
increased,  and  the  existence  of  many  more  has  been  postulated.  The  vita- 
min B complex  has  been  broken  down  and  a specific  pellagra-preventing  com- 
pound— nicotinic  acid — has  been  isolated  in  pure  form.  The  relation  between 
vitamin  K,  prothrombin  in  the  blood,  and  hemorrhagic  conditions  is  being 
studied.  Physiologic  and  chemical  tests  have  been  developed  which  can  be 
used  to  detect  certain  specific  vitamin  deficiencies  even  in  the  preclinical 
or  latent  stage. 

The  normal  healthy  individual's  requirements  for  each  of  the  known 
dietary  essentials  in  preventing  nutritive  impairment  and  maintaining  health 
have  been  estimated  under  varying  conditions  of  age,  sex,  and  activity.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  when  one  of  these  essentials  is  supplied  in  markedly 
insufficient  amounts  over  a period  of  time  impaired  nutrition  in  the  form  of 
a deficiency  disease  results.  It  has  also  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
before  the  deficiency  disease  becomes  manifest  it  exists  in  a latent  form 
which  is  difficult  to  determine  clinically  but  which  interferes  with  full 
vigor  and  health. 

In  previous  years  quantitative  standards  for  calories,  protein,  and 
oertain  minerals  had  been  suggested  on  the  basis  of  dietary  studies  and 
determinations  of  actual  requirements.  During  recent  years  similar  stand- 
ards have  been  formulated  for  requirements  of  adults  and  children  for  cer- 
tain vitamins.  The  standards  tend  to  provide  a margin  of  safety  above  known 
physiological  requirements,  with  the  aim  not  merely  of  preventing  latent  or 
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manifest  deficiency  but  of  promoting  "abounding  health."  Eduoation  of  the 
people  in  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  and  the  proper  use  of  foods 
providing  these  dietary  essentials  has  been  energetioally  pushed  in  reoent 
years  and  much  progress  has  been  reoorded. 

In ’the  appraisal  of  the  health  of  the  child  and  his  nutritional  sta- 
tus, certain  forward  steps  have  been  made,  although  no  entirely  satisfactory 
method  of  appraisement  of  the  individual  ohild  is  available  as  yet.  Newly 
developed  physiologic  and  biochemical  tests  hold  forth  promise  of  providing 
better  methodology  for  appraising  nutrition. 

The  problem  of  the  oare  of  premature  infants  has  received  intensive 
study  in  recent  years,  and  as  a result  methods  of  care  have  been  greatly 
improved  and  more  generally  applied.  The  mortality  rate  from  premature 
birth  has  shown  a slight  but  consistent  downward  trend  in  the  past  6 years. 
New  and  improved  standards  for  oare  of  full-term  infants  have  been  developed 
and  oarried  into  effeot,  with  speoial  emphasis  on  prevention  of  infeotion. 

Recent  clinical  studies  of  various  methods  of  feeding  of  young  in- 
fants, based  on  observation  of  large  numbers  over  many  months,  have  con- 
firmed the  fact  established  many  years  ago  by  infant-mortality  studies  that 
breast  milk  is  the  best  food  for  the  infant  if  growth  and  development  and 
protection  from  infection  are  the  measures  of  success. 

The  mental  development  and  social  behavior  of  the  infant  have  been  the 
subject  of  intensive  study,  which  has  led  to  better  understanding  and 
evaluation  of  the  potentiality  of  eaoh  ohild  and  has  helped  parents  to 
understand  and  deal  with  problems  before  they  reaoh  a stage  requiring 
specialized  treatment.  There  has  been  increasing  interest  in  organized 
programs  of  parent  education,  covering  both  physical  and  mental  growth  and 
development  of  ohildren  with  speoial  emphasis  on  problems  of  early  childhood 
and  adolescenoe.  The  nursery  sohool  has  played  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  this  development,  and  in  many  cases  has  served  as  a laboratory  for 
study. 

According  to  recent  dental  studies  the  prevention  of  caries  is  still 
a closed  book,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  intensive  research  will  in  the 
near  future  find  a way  to  prevent  this  widespread  defeot,  although  the  exact 
cause  of  caries  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The  proper  care  when  caries  first 
develops  will  help  to  control  its  advance  and  prevent  malocclusion  and  other 
conditions  that  follow  loss  of  teeth  in  childhood.  Dental-health-education 
programs  have  been  greatly  extended,  as  well  as  facilities  for  dental 
hygiene  and  care. 

In  the  realm  of  treatment  of  disease  certain  diagnostic  measures  have 
been  developed  that  have  led  to  more  speoific  therapy.  For  example,  teoh— 
niques  have  been  found  for  more  rapid  and  exact  typing  of  pneumococci,  and 
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specific  serums  have  been  developed  for  treatment  of  children  suffering  from 
pneumonia.  The  use  of  convalescent  serums  in  the  prevention,  modification, 
and  treatment  of  some  of  the  communicable  diseases  has  been  standardized; 
for  others  it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  New  chemical  agents  are 
now  available,  which  have  been  used  with  great  effect  to  cure  certain 
diseases  hitherto  highly  fatal  to  children  and  to  modify  other  conditions 
which  have  seriously  interfered  with  their  health  and  welfare.  In  some 
instances  improved  methods  and  new  chemical  agents  developed  through  re- 
search have  reduced  the  cost  of  care  as  well  as  improved  its  quality.  New 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  by  the  use  of  serums  and  the  dis- 
covery of  sulfanilamide  and  sulfapyridine  are  examples  of  such  twofold  gains. 

Community  Responsibility  for  Child  Health . 

Preventive  and  remedial  measures  have  had  increased  attention  from 
public  authorities,  local.  State,  and  Federal,  in  the  past  10  years.  Early 
in  the  decade  it  became  apparent  that  the  health  and  nutrition  of  children 
were  being  adversely  affected  by  the  economic  depression.  Unemployment  of 
the  breadwinner  meant  decreased  resources  to  pay  for  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  care.  Not  only  was  the  child's  nutrition  and  physical 
health  interfered  with  but  emotional  disturbances  occurred  with  greater 
frequency.  Until  1933,  when  Federal  funds  for  direct  relief  were  made 
available  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  communities  met 
the  children's  needs  as  best  they  could  from  private  or  public  community 
funds  and  State  funds,  or  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

The  use  of  Federal  funds  for  direct  relief  and  later  for  work  programs 
made  it  possible  to  improve  the  conditions  for  children.  Under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  Works  Progress  Administration,  Nation- 
wide school-lunch  programs  have  been  organized  and  continued  up  to  the 
present.  The  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  has  improved  the  diet  of 
great  numbers  of  children  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  homes,  especially 
when  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  available.  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration workers  have  canned  and  preserved  millions  of  pounds  of  food,  much 
of  it  grown  in  community  gardens  which  also  were  developed  as  Works  Progress 
Administration  projects.  The  Red  Cross  has  made  a very  considerable  contri- 
bution to  the  nutrition  of  children  and  families  in  its  program  of  education 
in  regard  to  diet  and  its  garden  projects  in  areas  where  pellagra  was 
common . 

Works  Progress  Administration  sewing  rooms  have  provided  clothing; 
Works  Progress  Administration  housekeeping  aides  have  helped  in  the  homes  of 
sick  or  invalid  mothers  or  have  taken  care  of  children  when  the  mother  was 
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in  the  hospital.  In  one  sample  week  these  housekeeping  aides  give  help  to 
47,000  families  with  90,000  children. 

Federal  work  programs  have  made  major  contributions  to  the  general 
health  and  to  the  prevention  of  diarrheal  diseases  in  children.  The  con- 
struction of  sanitary  privies  is  an  essential  step  in  the  control  of  insect- 
borne  diseases  such  as  dysentery  and  typhoid,  and  in  the  control  of  hook- 
worm. Under  public  work  programs  more  than  1,000,000  sanitary  privies  have 
been  built.  Drainage  projects  have  done  much  to  control  malaria.  The  work 
programs  have  also  included  construction,  enlargement,  or  improvement  of 
many  hospitals.  Federal  and  private  housing  projects  have  been  important 
measures  in  improving  child  health. 

In  August  1935  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
funds  to  implement  it  became  available  early  in  1936.  During  the  4 years  of 
its  operation  great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  States  in  extending  the 
general  program  of  State  and  local  health  departments  and  in  developing  and 
strengthening  the  maternal  and  child-health  program  in  all  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  program  of  services  for  crippled  children  has  been  extended  to 
all  States  and  has  been  expanded  to  include  services  for  locating,  diagnos- 
ing, and  providing  hospital  and  convalescent  care,  medical  and  surgical 
care,  and  aftercare  for  such  children  by  nurses,  physical  therapists,  and 
social  workers. 

The  organization  of  local  health  agencies  on  a full-time  basis  has 
gone  steadily  forward.  In  1939  more  than  1,300  counties  had  full-time 
health  units  or  were  in  districts  with  full-time  health  organization.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  from  40  to  50  percent  over  the  number  in  1936. 

In  August  1939  Congress  amended  the  Social  Security  Act,  increasing 
the  authorization  for  appropriation  for  maternal  and  child-health  services 
from  $3,800,000  to  $5,820,000;  that  for  services  for  crippled  children  from 
$2,850,000  to  $3,870,000;  and  that  for  general  public  health  from  $8,000,000 
to  $11,000,000.  At  the  same  time  Puerto  Rico  was  included  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  relating  to  health,  and  amendments  provided  for  personnel 
administration  on  a basis  of  merit. 

The  Venereal  Disease  Act,  approved  May  24,  1938,  provided  for  grants 
to  States  for  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  venereal  diseases 
and  authorized  appropriations  of  $3,000,000  for  1939,  $5,000,000  for  1940, 
and  $7,000,000  for  1941.  Under  this  act  the  States  have  developed  programs 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis  and  attention  is  being  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  congenital  syphilis  through  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
pregnant  woman  and  to  the  treatment  of  children  with  congenital  syphilis. 
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Education  of  Professional  Wo rkers  and  of  the  Public  in  Matters  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health . 

Education  of  physicians  and  other  professional  wo rke rs . — The  attention 
of  teachers  in  medical  schools  and  in  university  schools  or  departments  of 
public  health  has  been  increasingly  focused  on  preventive  pediatrics  and 
obstetrics  and  on  administrative  aspects  of  the  maternal  and  child-health 
program.  The  use  of  the  child-health  conference  for  clinical  teaching  has 
increased  in  a few  schools,  but  full  use  is  not  yet  made  of  these  facilities 
in  connection  with  undergraduate  medical  education.  In  many  medical  schools 
undergraduate  teaching  in  obstetrics  still  lacks  adequate  practical  clinical 
training.  Many  physicians  are  graduated  with  far  too  little  experience  in 
clinical  obstetrics  considering  the  fact  that  the  average  general  practi- 
tioner gives  a major  portion  of  his  time  to  obstetric  practice.  Opportuni- 
ties for  graduate  experience  in  hospital  obstetric  services  are  too  limited. 
Relatively  little  progress  has  been  made  in  increasing  such  provisions  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  experience,  owing  in  part  to  lack  of  resources  to 
provide  clinical  cases  and  teaching  personnel. 

In  the  field  of  postgraduate  education  of  general  practitioners  def- 
inite progress  has  been  made  and  the  way  made  clear  for  further  progress. 
Funds  have  been  made  available  by  State  health  agencies  from  social-security 
grants  to  organize  short  courses  in  obstetrics  and  pediatrics  for  physicians 
living  at  some  distance  from  medical  centers.  Since  1936  all  States  have 
organized  and  carried  through  one  or  more  such  courses  with  the  assistance 
of  State  and  local  medical  societies  and  in  some  cases  courses  have  been 
organized  by  private  agencies.  Use  has  been  made  of  the  child-health 
conference  for  postgraduate  teaching  in  preventive  pediatrics.  Oppor- 
tunities have  been  given  and  funds  made  available  by  State  health  agencies 
to  physicians  and  nurses  for  postgraduate  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
public  health  for  administrators  or  nurses. 

In  September  1939  the  first  American  Congress  on  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Committee  on  Maternal 
Welfare.  The  meetings  provided  reviews  of  current  knowledge  and  pointed  the 
direction  for  further  progress. 

Education  of  the  public . — The  extent  of  education  of  the  public  in 
matters  of  child  health  and  the  progress  in  this  field  is  hard  to  measure. 
State  and  local  health  departments  since  the  social-security  funds  became 
available  have  been  able  to  extend  their  programs  very  materially.  Private 
organizations,  national  or  local  in  scope  of  interest,  have  continued  broad 
and  specific  programs  of  public  education  with  notable  results  in  stimulat- 
ing interest  in  the  fields  of  parent  education,  health  education,  maternity 
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care,  prevention  of  blindness  and  deafness,  control  of  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rheal ophthalmia,  prevention  of  rheumatic  heart  disease  and  orthopedic 
crippling  conditions,  prevention  of  accidents.  The  discontinuance  in  1935 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Association,  the  successor  to  the  American 
Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  has  left  the 
country  without  any  national  voluntary  organization  composed  of  professional 
and  nonprofessional  groups  and  individuals  with  broad  interests  in  the  field 
of  child  health. 

During  the  past  10  years  national  and  local  conferences  of  citizens 
and  professional  groups  have  stimulated  interest  and  action.  In  1933,  at 
the  depth  of  the  depression,  a conference  called  in  Washington  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  resulted  in  the  organization  of  nutrition  and  public-health- 
nursing projects  for  children  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion and  the  Civil  Works  Administration.  A number  of  States  organized 
child-health  councils  as  a result  of  the  needs  brought  to  light  at  this 
time.  A conference  on  venereal-disease  control  was  held  in  December  1936 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  create  interest  in  a program 
for  control  of  venereal  disease. 

In  January  1938  a National  Conference  on  Better  Care  for  Mothers  and 
Babies  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  need  for  a more  effective  program  for  maternity  care  and 
care  of  newborn  infants.  A plan  of  action  was  adopted  and  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  National  Council  for  Mothers  and  Babies  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  of  information  regarding  maternity  care  for  the  more  than  50 
national  organizations  that  make  up  its  membership.  In  July  1938  a National 
Health  Conference  sponsored  by  the  President's  Interdepartmental  Committee 
To  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities  again  pointed  out  the  great 
need  of  expansion  of  the  public  maternal  and  child-health  program,  relating 
this  need  to  needs  in  the  field  of  general  public  health  and  medical  care. 

STANDARDS  OF  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

To  serve  as  guides  in  developing  a program  for  the  conservation  of 
health  of  children  in  a democratic  society  standards  must  be  set  up.  Stand- 
ards change  as  newer  basic  knowledge  is  obtained  and  as  greater  skills  are 
developed  for  the  application  of  such  knowledge.  Since  basic  knowledge  has 
increased  materially  in  the  past  two  decades,  it  is  necessary  now  to  restate 
the  conditions  that  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  today.  The  standards 
formulated  in  this  section  are  not  proposed  as  a rigid  or  static  set  of 
principles  to  be  adopted  for  all  time  but  as  a guide  for  the  development 
of  a program  of  action  for  the  next  few  years.  They  presuppose  a level  of 
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I professional  training  and  competence  for  physicians,  nurses,  and  allied 
workers  that  is  gained  through  general  education,  professional  training  in 
an  approved  graduate  school,  graduate  training  and  experience  in  a general 
hospital  service  and  in  the  special  services  required  for  maternity  care  or 
care  of  children.  Without  such  basic  training  and  experience  and  oppor- 
tunity for  later  additional  training,  the  level  of  professional  competence 
desirable  for  care  of  children  and  of  women  during  maternity  cannot  be 
maintained. 

Standards  for  Maternal  Care  and  Care  of  Newborn  Infants . 

Preconceptional  period . — The  mental  and  physical  equipment  with  which 
the  child  will  go  through  life  is  in  part  determined  even  before  his  con- 
ception. An  essential  precaution,  but  one  not  yet  fully  recognized,  is  a 
premarital  examination  to  make  reasonably  sure  that  prospective  parents  are 
free  from  serious  hereditary  defects  and  diseases  potentially  transmissible 
during  intrauterine  life.  Tests  for  syphilis  should  always  be  a part  of 
such  an  examination.  Through  his  technical  knowledge  concerning  the  role 
of  heredity  in  the  child's  health,  the  physician  should  be  able  to  advise 
potential  parents  as  to  the  transmissibility  of  certain  conditions.  Along 
with  hereditary  factors  must  be  considered  the  effects  on  the  child  of 
mental  ability  and  emotional  attitudes  of  the  parents. 

Every  married  woman  should  be  examined  to  make  sure  of  her  adequacy 
in  the  event  of  a pregnancy.  Such  an  examination  could  discover,  for 
example,  such  physical  conditions  as  heart  and  kidney  disease  or  tubercu- 
losis, in  which  a pregnancy  may  seriously  endanger  life.  Where  the  interval 
between  pregnancies  is  long  enough,  it  allows  for  complete  restoration  of 
the  mother's  health  and  vigor  and  averts  in  a subsequent  pregnancy  those 
complications  resulting  from  too  short  an  interval. 

To  give  to  older  adolescent  children  and  to  all  young  persons  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  what  constitutes  good  maternity  and  infant 
care  and  of  the  fundamental  necessity  for  physical  and  mental  health 
and  vigor  in  parents  should  be  an  important  objective  of  any  community 
program  of  health  education  and  health  service.  Opportunity  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  and  mental  health  among  young  persons  is  basic 
in  their  preparation  for  parenthood,  and  special  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  health  instruction  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  in  courses 
for  adult  education  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  essentials  and 
ideals  of  adequate  maternity  and  infant  care  and  of  the  responsibilities 
of  parenthood. 
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Prenatal  period . — Standards  for  prenatal  care  have  long  been  known 
to  the  medical  profession,  but  the  great  importance  of  this  care  is  not 
generally  recognized  by  the  public,  nor  have  the  standards  been  as 
generally  applied  as  they  should  be  by  physicians.  To  insure  adequate 
and  continuous  care  through  pregnancy  for  all  women,  prenatal  medical  and 
nursing  services,  closely  coordinated  with  hospital  services,  should  be 
provided  by  the  community. 

Prenatal  care  by  physician  and  public-health  nurse  should  start  as 
soon  as  pregnancy  is  known  and  should  be  continuous  throughout  pregnancy. 

In  general,  accepted  standards  for  medical  care  include  physical  examina- 
tion, urinalysis,  blood-pressure  determinations,  blood  examinations, 
weight,  test  for  syphilis  taken  before  the  fifth  month,  if  possible,  and 
other  clinical  and  laboratory  tests  as  indicated,  and  advice  on  general 
care  during  pregnancy,  including  diet.  Repeated  observations  by  physician 
and  nurse  at  regular  intervals  should  insure  early  recognition  of  deviations 
from  the  normal  course  of  events. 

A public-health  nurse  should  be  available  to  assist  and  advise  every 
pregnant  woman  who  is  not  supplied  with  such  service  by  her  private 
physician;  advising  her,  on  visits  to  her  home  and  in  conferences  at  the 
health  center,  with  respect  to  need  for  medical  care,  diet,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy  and  assisting  her  in  carrying  out  the 
physician's  advice.  Physicians  and  public-health  nurses  are  in  a particu- 
larly strategic  position  to  take  into  account  the  mother's  mental  attitude 
toward  her  pregnancy  and  the  coming  child,  and  to  counsel  parents  on  the 
effects  of  abruptly  shifting  attention  from  the  older  children  to  the 
newborn  infant,  and  in  some  instances  to  assist  in  the  emotional 
adjustment  of  parents  to  a new  family  pattern. 

Inquiry  regarding  diet  should  be  made  at  each  examination  or  visit, 
since  proper  nutrition  is  essential  in  pregnancy  if  the  health  of  the 
mother  and  the  growth  and  development  of  the  fetus  are  to  be  satisfactory. 
Food  in  sufficient  amounts  and  of  a quality  to  meet  the  special  demands 
of  the  mother,  as  well  as  of  the  child,  should  be  made  available  to  all 
pregnant  women  through  community  resources  if  the  family  is  not  able  to 
provide  it.  The  need  for  minerals,  proteins,  and  vitamins  is  particularly 
important,  and  the  provision  of  the  so-called  protective  foods  (milk 
products,  eggs,  whole-grain  products,  leafy  and  yellow  vegetables,  and 
fruits)  should  be  given  first  consideration. 

The  amount  and  type  of  work  that  the  pregnant  woman  can  safely 
undertake  should  be  determined,  as  overwork  may  lead  to  development  of 
conditions  injurious  to  the  health  of  mother  and  child. 

In  deciding  between  hospital  and  home  delivery,  the  social  as  well 
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as  the  medical  situation  of  the  woman  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  important  to  know  her  attitude  toward  pregnancy  and  delivery,  her 
responsibilities  in  the  home,  any  family  difficulties,  and  the  facilities 
of  the  home  for  delivery.  The  help  of  social  workers  in  the  community 
should  be  available  to  assist  the  physician  and  nurse  with  the  social 
study  and  any  social  adjustment  when  indicated.  Housekeeping  service 
should  be  among  the  community  resources  that  can  be  utilized  in  planning 
prenatal,  delivery,  and  postpartum  care.  If  hospitalization  is  needed, 
it  should  be  arranged  for  in  a hospital  well  equipped  for  maternity  care, 
and  ability  to  pay  for  care  should  not  be  the  deciding  factor. 

If  the  delivery  is  to  take  place  at  home,  preparation  for  aseptic 
delivery  and  assurance  of  a suitable  physical  environment  for  the  newborn 
child  should  be  carried  out  by  the  nurse  as  part  of  prenatal  care. 
Arrangement  for  nursing  care  at  delivery  is  also  part  of  prenatal  care. 

In  all  cases  when  delivery  in  the  home  is  planned,  there  should  be  a 
hospital  accessible  in  case  of  emergency. 

In  areas  where  medical  service  is  very  limited,  the  care  of  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  and  delivery  may  be  carried  out  by  appropriately  trained 
and  medically  supervised  midwives.  In  the  event  that  an  untrained  midwife 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  delivery,  examination  of  the  woman  early  in 
pregnancy  by  a physician  in  a prenatal  clinic  and  public-health-nursing 
supervision  throughout  pregnancy  in  the  patient's  home  and  in  the  health 
center  should  be  required.  Supervision  of  the  untrained  midwife  should  be 
given  by  a public-health  nurse,  preferably  one  trained  as  a nurse-midwife. 

Adequate  care  during  pregnancy  will  do  much  to  assure  for  the  fetus 
an  environment  and  nutrition  conducive  to  satisfactory  growth  and 
development,  freedom  from  disease,  and  gestation  until  term;  and  for  the 
mother  as  well  as  the  fetus  safety  during  labor  and  delivery. 

Period  of  birth , including  the  earliest  neonatal  period. — The 
importance  of  integration  and  continuity  of  servioes  from  the  onset  of 
pregnancy  to  delivery  cannot  be  overestimated.  Too  often  unnecessary 
complications  are  introduced  by  the  fact  that  the  physician  attending 
the  mother  at  birth  is  not  acquainted  with  facts  that  may  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  a prenatal  clinic.  A program  of  consecutive  pre- 
natal, delivery,  and  postpartum  care,  in  which  expert  consultation  and 
hospital  care  is  readily  available  in  complicated  cases,  should  be  the 
right  of  every  mother. 

Every  birth  should  be  attended  by  a physician  qualified  by  training  or 
experience,  assisted  by  a nurse  who  has  had  training  in  maternity  care.  An 
obstetrician  and  a pediatrician  should  be  available  for  consultation  at  the 
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time  of  birth,  especially  in  case  of  operative  interference  and  premature 
birth. 

A hospital  accepting  maternity  patients  should  make  separate  provision 
for  these  patients,  including  separate  wards,  delivery  room,  and  nursing 
care,  with  provision  for  isolation  of  infected  mothers  or  infants.  The 
medical  staff  of  the  hospital  should  always  include  a qualified  obstetri- 
cian, who  should  be  consulted  prior  to  any  operative  procedure,  and  a quali- 
fied pediatrician.  The  maternity  nursing  staff  should  not  serve  other 
patients  in  the  hospital  and  there  should  be  separate  nurses  to  care  for  the 
infants.  Separate  nurseries  and  equipment  should  be  available  for  adequate 
care  of  the  newborn  infants,  especially  those  born  prematurely. 

Careful  preparation  must  be  made  for  reception  of  the  child,  with 
facilities  on  hand  for  emergency  use,  such  as  apparatus  for  resuscitation 
and  blood  transfusion.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  anesthetics  and  drugs 
given  to  the  mother  may  delay  the  onset  of  the  newborn  infant's  respiration. 
Labor  and  delivery  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  avoid  in  the  infant  asphyxia, 
narcosis,  and  injury  to  the  nervous  system  and  viscera.  Aseptic  conditions 
are,  of  course,  essential  for  both  mother  and  child.  Prophylactic  treatment 
of  the  infant's  eyes  should  always  be  carried  out.  A careful  appraisal  of 
the  condition  of  the  infant  should  be  made  soon  after  birth  by  the  physician. 

Standards  for  Care  of  Infants  and  Children . 

Neonatal  period . — Throughout  the  neonatal  period  the  infant  should  be 
under  the  observation  and  care  of  a physician,  preferably  one  with  training 
and  experience  in  the  care  of  infants  and  children,  and  a pediatrician 
should  be  available  for  consultation  when  needed.  Postpartum  medical  care 
is  generally  recognized  as  standard  for  the  mother,  but  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  emphasized  that  medical  care  for  the  newborn  infant  is  equally 
important.  Likewise  care  by  a public-health  nurse  should  be  available  for 
every  infant  born  at  home  when  a private-duty  nurse  is  not  available  and  for 
all  newborn  infants  discharged  from  hospital. 

The  infant's  environment  should  be  such  that  normal  body  temperature 
may  be  maintained  constantly  and  such  that  he  is  protected  from  infection, 
especially  respiratory  and  skin  infections.  His  care  should  provide  for  his 
needs  for  food  and  fluid  and  for  early  recognition  and  treatment  of  devia- 
tions from  the  normal.  Breast  milk  is  the  best  food  for  the  young  infant. 
Other  forms  of  feeding  should  be  used  only  when  it  has  been  established  that 
the  mother's  milk  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  her  child  or  when  the 
mother  is  seriously  ill.  Adequate  nutrition  of  the  mother  during  lactation 
is  important. 
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Immediate  and  special  provision  should  be  made  for  care  of  the  prema- 
ture infant  to  prevent  infection,  to  preserve  his  heat,  and  to  give  him 
proper  food.  Essential  are  isolation  from  other  infants  in  the  hospital  and 
from  children  and  adults  (except  immediate  attendants)  in  the  home;  some 
type  of  warm  bed;  food  and  fluid  in  amounts  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
infant;  and  skilled  medical  and  nursing  care. 

Period  of  infancy  and  childhood . — Proper  care  of  infants  and  children 
demands  a combination  of  adequate  professional  attendance  and  those  funda- 
mental protective  and  remedial  measures  which  may  be  taken  by  the  parents 
and  community  agencies. 

To  protect  the  health  of  children  there  is  needed  a home  environment 
providing  the  essentials  of  adequate  housing,  good  sanitary  conditions, 
warmth,  and  space  for  privacy  and  recreation.  In  addition,  a home  suitable 
for  rearing  healthy  children  should  assure  the  child  stable,  consistent 
parental  relationships,  proper  instruction  in  personal  and  sex  hygiene, 
background  for  the  formation  of  good  habits,  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
care,  which  includes  recognition  of  even  the  youngest  infant’s  need  for 
self-expression  and  satisfaction,  and  gradual  introduction  to  new  experi- 
ences, including  a gradual  transition  from  the  home  to  groups  outside  the 
home.  Also  in  the  field  of  family  care  are  the  provision  of  adequate  food, 
proper  clothing,  sleep,  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  recreation. 

A program  of  parent  education  in  problems  of  physical  and  mental 
health  of  children  should  permeate  all  community  health  activities;  local 
organizations  such  as  nursery  schools,  day  nurseries,  child-health  centers, 
child-guidance  clinics,  and  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  may  serve 
as  centers  for  the  development  of  a parent— education  program. 

Diet  and  nutrition. — There  is  no  single  protective  health  measure  that 
is  more  important  for  children  than  the  provision  of  food  that  is  adequate 
in  quantity  and  quality  and  the  development  of  good  food  habits.  Adequate 
diet  and  good  nutrition  are  essential  to  assure  abounding  health.  Without  a 
properly  balanced  diet,  growth  is  impeded,  nutrition  is  interfered  with, 
deficiency  diseases  develop  either  in  a latent  or  a manifest  form,  infec- 
tions are  more  frequent,  behavior  may  be  adversely  affected,  or  other  disor- 
ders may  result.  Desirable  standards  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  food  for 
children  of  different  ages  are  available  and  need  not  be  detailed  here  ex- 
cept to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  daily  use  of  suitable  amounts  of  the 
protective  foods;  that  is,  milk  products,  eggs,  whole-grain  products,  leafy 
and  yellow  vegetables,  fruits,  lean  meat,  and  fish.  The  inclusion  of  foods 
that  are  rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals  (such  as  cod— liver  oil,  citrus  fruit. 
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tomatoes,  whole-grain  cereals,  liver)  is  particularly  necessary  during  the 
periods  of  most  rapid  growth,  especially  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

To  make  certain  that  a child's  nutritive  requirements  are  actually 
met,  other  factors  than  a knowledge  of  a well-balanced  diet  must  be 
considered.  The  supply  of  foods  to  a community  must  customarily  include 
the  essentials  of  a good  diet,  the  family’s  income  must  be  sufficient 
to  permit  the  purchase  of  the  essentials  with  an  allowance  for  a margin 
of  safety,  the  family  and  group  practices  and  customs  in  the  selection 
of  food  must  be  broad  and  flexible,  the  individual  child's  physical 
condition  must  permit  the  utilization  of  all  essential  food  elements, 
and  lastly,  the  child's  behavior  pattern  must  be  such  as  to  insure  his 
eating  the  necessary  foods.  Thus,  in  addition  to  knowledge  of  dietary 
essentials,  national  economic  problems  of  distribution  of  food,  the 
family’s  economic  situation  and  food  habits,  the  individual  child's 
physical  and  mental  health,  all  influence  the  nutrition  of  children 
and  must  be  considered  in  establishing  standards  for  care. 

The  importance  of  adequate  food  for  children  is  such  that  it  should 
be  assumed  as  a community  responsibility  when  the  individual  family 
resources  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  it.  So  also  must  the  community 
make  provision  for  health  education  in  the  field  of  diet  and  nutrition, 
through  health  instruction  in  schools,  through  maternity  and  child- 
health  services,  through  adult-  and  parent-education  programs.  Discus- 
sion of  nutrition  in  relation  to  the  child  is  most  appropriately  under- 
taken with  the  family  as  a unit,  of  which  both  the  wage  earner  and  the 
homemaker  are  influential  members.  As  a dependent  the  child  is  affected 
by  circumstances  prevailing  in  the  family.  Yet  it  is  desirable  that 
dietary  instruction  be  also  focused  directly  on  children,  both  for  any 
immediate  advantage  in  inculcating  proper  dietary  habits  in  youth  and 
for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  having  established  those  habits  in  the 
adult  of  tomorrov/. 

Protection  from  infection . — It  is  axiomatic  that  the  child  should 
be  protected  both  inside  and  outside  the  home  as  far  as  possible  from 
contagion,  including  respiratory  infections.  All  individuals  coming  in 
intimate  contact  with  children,  including  teachers,  nurses,  domestic 
servants,  and  other  members  of  the  household,  should  be  free  from  com- 
municable diseases  and  should  be  specially  examined  for  tuberculosis. 

Provisions  should  be  made  for  immunization  at  least  against  those 
communicable  diseases  for  which  its  efficacy  has  been  well  established. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and  typhoid  fever. 
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Tests  of  immunity  should  be  made  at  intervals  and  reimmunization  given 
when  necessary. 

Periodic  health  examinations . — Physicians  should  play  an  important 
role  in  the  maintenance  of  health,  physical  and  mental,  as  well  as  in 
curing  illness.  Part  of  every  child's  care  should  be  a complete  periodic 
health  examination  by  a competent  physician,  trained  in  the  care  of 
children.  The  period  between  examinations  would  depend  on  the  child's 
age,  the  rapidity  of  his  growth,  and  evidences  of  deviations  from  a 
state  of  satisfactory  physical  and  mental  health,  growth,  and  nutrition. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  child's  evidence  of  good  health 
and  satisfactory  behavior,  as  well  as  to  his  defects;  to  the  parents' 
ability  to  understand  the  child's  behavior  and  cope  with  these  problems 
as  well  as  the  problems  of  physical  health.  Periodic  dental  examina- 
tions and  prophylactic  and  corrective  care  by  competent  dentists  are  an 
important  part  of  the  program  for  protection  of  the  child's  health. 

As  part  of  the  periodic  health  examination,  appraisal  should  be 
made  of  the  child's  nutritional  status.  No  one  objective  method  has  yet 
been  found  that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Methods  of  estimating  nutri- 
tional status  based  on  indices  of  body  build  have  been  shown  to  be  too 
unreliable  even  to  use  as  screening  devices.  Clinical  estimates,  in- 
cluding certain  tests  for  vitamin  deficiencies  or  anemia  as  well  as  the 
physioian's  appraisal,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  child's  health 
history  and  evidence  that  there  is  a steady  gain  in  weight,  are  prob- 
ably the  best  methods  available  today.  Study  of  the  individual  child’s 
food  intake  is  of  assistance  in  appraising  his  nutritional  status,  but 
to  be  properly  evaluated  it  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
clinical  findings  and  behavior  pattern. 

When  a child's  failure  to  achieve  satisfactory  growth  and  develop- 
ment is  not  attributable  to  physical  defects,  physicians  and  nurses 
should  be  able  to  turn  to  social  workers  for  study  of  the  individual 
child's  social  situation.  Information  concerning  the  social  difficulties 
underlying  such  a failure  may  assist  the  physician  in  correlating  medical 
and  social  findings  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  child's  total  needs. 

Mental  health. — Adequate  health  service  to  children  should  include 
a constructive  program  for  mental  health,  including  child  guidance  and 
parent  education.  Such  a program  is  needed  not  only  for  children  who 
are  socially  or  mentally  handicapped  but  should  be  available  to  aid 
parents,  physicians,  nurses,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  others  who 
are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  rearing  or  educating  children. 

There  is  no  disagreement  today  with  the  position  that  a preventive 
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mental-health  program  should  be  focused  upon  children.  It  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  recognized,  however,  that  greater  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  the  education  of  parents  before  the  child  is  born  and 
during  the  early  months  and  years  of  the  child's  life.  A dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  child  of  school  age 
in  whom  problems  have  already  become  manifest,  often  even  to  the  point 
of  a court  record. 

The  physician  and  the  public-health  nurse,  who  normally  come  in 
contact  with  a large  unselected  group  of  parents,  infants,  and  young 
children,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  counselors  of  the  family 
regarding  mental  health  and  should  be  prepared  by  training  to  carry 
this  responsibility  and  to  seek  special  assistance  when  needed.  Increas- 
ing attention  should  be  given  by  physicians  to  mental  health  in  child- 
health  conferences  for  preschool  children  and  in  schools,  but  unless 
physicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  visiting  teachers,  and  others  who 
serve  as  counselors  to  parents  are  aware  of  the  problems  and  have  been 
trained  to  meet  them,  they  will  not  be  in  a position  to  give  the  needed 
assistance . 

Parent  education  may  be  developed  through  health  centers,  out- 
patient clinics,  schools,  child-caring  agencies,  or  through  special  study 
groups  under  skilled  leadership.  Help  may  be  given  through  nursery 
schools  or  special  guidance  clinics  for  preschool  or  older  children. 

The  establishment  of  a child-guidance  clinic  staffed  with  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  and  social  workers  provides  a facility  in  a community 
that  serves  schools,  courts,  social  agencies,  and  individual  families. 

Not  all  communities  can  have  such  a permanent  child-guidance  clinic  or 
even  a mental-hygiene  clinic  connected  with  a hospital,  but  often  use 
may  be  made  of  professional  personnel  from  the  State  departments  of 
health  or  mental  disease,  or  from  State  institutions,  to  provide  occa- 
sional clinic  service  and  consultation  with  physicians  or  parents  who 
seek  it.  A program  of  service  to  prevent  behavior  disturbances  must  be 
set  up.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  do  this  as  it  will  be  far  less  costly 
than  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  mental  disturbance  after  it 
has  fully  developed. 

Community  Responsibilities . 

When  maternal  and  child-health  and  medical  services  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  the  family,  the  community.  State,  or  Nation  should  make  them 
available . 

Maternity,  infant . and  preschool  child  services . — Community  serv- 
ices should  include  medical  care  and  public-health-nursing  service  in 
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the  home  and  bedside  care  when  necessary  for  the  mother  throughout  preg- 
nancy, at  delivery,  and  during  the  postpartum  period,  for  the  newborn 
infant,  and  for  older  infants  and  all  children  in  the  family.  Public- 
health  nurses  should  assist  at  the  local  prenatal  clinics  and  child- 
health  conferences  conducted  by  qualified  physicians  in  centers  located 
conveniently  for  the  mothers  of  a community  or  neighborhood.  Prenatal 
clinics  should  be  located  in  or  associated  with  hospitals,  and  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  continuity  in  the  medical  care  given  to  each 
woman,  whether  the  delivery  is  to  be  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  home.  The 
child-health  conferences  should  likewise  be  associated  with  a local 
health  agency  and  through  the  agency  with  an  out-patient  clinic  and 
hospital,  so  as  to  provide  continuous  supervision  of  the  infant  and 
young  child  when  well  or  sick.  The  child— health  conference  should  pro- 
vide medical,  dental,  nursing,  nutrition,  and  mental-health  services  for 
the  child  during  his  preschool  years. 

School  health  program . — Through  a well-rounded  school  health  program 
the  community  should  provide  the  services  necessary  for  adequate  super- 
vision of  children  of  school  age,  including  mental-health  services; 
health  instruction  by  teachers;  a health-permitting  school  environment 
and  program;  recreation  facilities;  and  health  supervision  of  teachers  and 
employees,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  early  discovery  of  tuberculosis 
and  personality  defects  in  teachers.  The  various  elements  of  this  pro- 
gram, although  provided  by  different  units  of  local  government,  should  be 
effectively  coordinated.  Attention  should  be  given  to  detection  of  in- 
cipient illness  and  to  adjustment  of  school  program  during  convalescence 
from  serious  illness. 

School  health  services  are  commonly  provided  by  the  local  health 
department  but  in  some  States  by  the  local  education  department.  They 
should  include:  (a)  Thorough  physical  examinations  (with  the  parents 
present)  by  competent  physicians  and  dentists,  aided  by  the  public-health 
nurse  who  serves  the  school,  of  all  children  on  entrance  to  school  and 
at  2—  or  3-year  intervals  thereafter,  unless  such  examinations  have  been 
provided  by  the  family;  (b)  immunization  for  diphtheria  and  vaccination 
for  smallpox  v/hen  necessary  and  not  provided  by  the  family;  (c)  early 
detection  of  communicable  diseases;  (d)  thorough  tests  of  hearing  and 
vision  and  provision  for  remedial  measures  when  necessary;  (e)  and 
special  medical  examinations  of  children  taking  part  in  competitive 
athletics.  The  educational  aspect  of  the  health  examination  should  not 
be  overlooked  as  it  relates  either  to  parent  or  to  child.  School  physi- 
cians must  be  carefully  chosen  and  well  trained  in  the  special  health- 
service  program. 
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The  need  for  correction  of  remediable  conditions  found  at  health 
examinations  should  be  reported  to  the  child's  parents  and  suitable  follow- 
up programs  should  be  instituted  by  the  public-health  nurse  or  school  nurse. 
Supervision  in  the  home  may  be  given  by  the  local  public-health  nurse 
serving  under  the  health  agency.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  correc- 
tion of  those  defects  and  conditions  that  are  remediable  and  that  if  not 
remedied  will  interfere  with  growth  and  development  and  physical  or  mental 
health.  The  assistance  of  a visiting  teacher  will  be  of  value  in  many 
instances . 

The  mental-health  services  provided  in  schools  should  be  coordinated 
with  other  mental-health  programs  developed  outside  the  school,  such  as 
those  in  local  or  State  health  agencies  or  privately  organized  clinics.  The 
school  program  should  include  preventive  or  guidance  activities  and  may 
make  provision  for  direct  service  to  a relatively  small  number  of  children 
in  need  of  special  treatment,  including  psychological  and  social  services 
and  care  from  a psychiatrist  in  a child-guidance  clinic.  The  maintenance 
of  a healthful  emotional  atmosphere  in  the  classrooms  should  be  part  of  the 
school  program  for  mental  health.  The  ability  to  promote  such  an  atmosphere 
should  be  one  of  the  conditions  in  the  appointment  and  tenure  of  teachers. 

Health  instruction  is  a function  of  the  school  and  should  include 
instruction  in  health,  personal  and  sex  hygiene,  and  safety  by  the  profes- 
sional staff.  In  meeting  their  responsibilities  the  school  authorities  may 
seek  assistance  from  the  public-health  agency  or  from  medical,  dental,  and 
other  professional  groups  in  the  community.  Public-health  nurses,  nutri- 
tionists, and  others  may  contribute  by  preparation  of  materials,  through 
interpretation  of  health  examinations,  and  by  participating  in  in-service 
health-education  programs  for  teachers. 

Youth  at  work. — Continuing  opportunity  should  be  provided  by  the  com- 
munity for  health  supervision  and  health  education  of  the  child  who  must 
leave  school  for  work  as  well  as  for  those  who  remain  in  school  and  college. 
Physical  examination  of  the  child  just  before  leaving  school  or  when  he  is 
seeking  a permit  to  work  gives  an  unequalled  opportunity  for  health  educa- 
tion and  advice,  provided  it  can  be  conducted  carefully  and  permits  time  for 
the  physician  to  discuss  with  him  his  attitude  toward  his  new  occupation  or 
life  as  well  as  his  physical  condition.  Examination  for  tuberculosis, 
including  X-ray  of  the  chest,  should  always  be  a part  of  this  examination. 
Opportunity  for  continued  guidance  for  youths,  for  medical  care  when 
needed,  and  for  premarital  and  preparental  advice  to  young  people  should  be 
available  through  clinics  in  all  communities. 
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For  the  youth  who  goes  to  work,  protection  against  the  health  and 
accident  hazards  of  industrial  or  agricultural  jobs  or  occupations  in  the 
street  trades  or  transportation  is  a community  responsibility  and  involves 
lawmaking  and  law  enforcement.  As  long  as  growth  and  development  are  . 
factors  in  an  individual's  life,  so  long  must  the  community  provide  extra 
safeguards  for  mental  and  physical  health.  To  give  health  protection  and 
education  to  the  young  people  of  today  will  contribute  substantially  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  children  of  tomorrow. 

Care  of  sick  and  physically  handicapped  children . — Provision  for  the 
care  of  sick  children  whose  families  are  unable  to  provide  it  should  be  made 
by  the  community.  It  should  include  medical,  dental,  nursing,  hospital,  and 
convalescent  care,  and  such  laboratory.  X-ray,  physical-therapy,  vocational- 
rehabilitation,  and  other  services  as  are  indicated.  Medical  and  nursing 
care  in  the  home  by  local  physicians  and  nurses,  aided  when  necessary  by 
specialists,  should  be  available.  Expert  diagnostic  service  and  treatment 
may  be  provided  in  out-patient  clinics  of  general  hospitals  or,  if  the  com- 
munity is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  a general  hospital,  in  a health  center 
which  in  turn  is  connected  with  a hospital.  Hospital  care  in  a general 
hospital  or,  in  the  larger  cities,  a special  hospital  for  children,  should 
be  available.  A general  hospital  that  admits  children  should  have  special 
wards  for  children,  in  charge  of  nurses  trained  in  the  care  of  children, 
facilities  for  isolation  on  admission  or  for  children  with  communicable 
diseases,  and  adequate  laboratories.  X-ray,  and  other  necessary  equipment. 

A general  hospital  staff  should  include  at  least  one  pediatrician  to  serve 
as  a consultant,  and  a medical  social  worker.  Transportation  facilities 
should  be  available,  especially  for  rural  areas. 

Public  provision  for  children  whose  families  cannot  afford  medical 
care  should  include  medicine,  blood  transfusions,  appliances,  and  special 
foods  or  substances  necessary  to  prevent  or  cure  nutritional,  glandular, 
or  hormone  deficiencies. 

Social  resources  of  the  community . — Continuous,  adequate  care  to  pre— 
serye  the  health  and  welfare  of  children  demands  the  utilization  of  commu- 
nity social  resources  and  frequently  the  creation  of  new  resources.  The 
mere  existence  of  health  and  welfare  agencies  does  not  necessarily  assure 
integrated  services  for  the  care  of  individual  children  or  maternity 
patients.  Effective  correlation  of  health  and  welfare  services  requires 
primarily  a mutual  understanding  of  purposes,  methods,  and  programs,  and  the 
development  of  cooperative  procedures  for  exchange  of  information  and  for 
joint  planning  for  specific  children  and  mothers. 

24^168°— 40 13 
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Continuity  of  home  and  hospital  care  has  been  stressed.  The  medical 
social  worker,  through  her  understanding  of  the  social  findings  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  medical  situation,  can  bring  to  the  physician  in  the  hospi- 
tal much  information  that  is  helpful  to  him  in  planning  medical  treatment 
and  in  making  recommendations  for  aftercare.  Knowledge  of  the  child,  the 
attitudes  of  his  family,  and  his  home  conditions  is  needed  while  he  is  in 
the  hospital  and  knowledge  of  the  medical  recommendations  and  the  outcome  of 
treatment  is  needed  in  the  home  if  care  of  the  whole  child  is  to  be  fully 
realized . 

When  parents  refuse  to  follow  medical  advice,  when  a child  persists 
with  symptoms  of  illness  in  order  to  retain  sympathy  and  special  atten- 
tion, when  a diabetic  child  consistently  steals  food  forbidden  in  his 
diet,  when  a mother  overprotects  or  rejects  her  handicapped  child, 
social  situations  exist  which  seriously  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
medical  and  health  services.  An  understanding  of  the  real  reason  as 
opposed  to  the  apparent  reason  underlying  such  attitudes  or  actions 
is  imperative.  The  educational  or  instructive  method  usually  adequate 
does  not  secure  results  when  emotional  conflicts,  deep-seated  fears,  or 
feelings  of  guilt  or  insecurity  are  present.  Such  problems  illustrate 
the  need  for  the  interrelating  of  medical  and  social  understanding  and 
the  use  of  the  social-case-work  method  in  the  study,  analysis,  and 
treatment  involved. 

The  need  for  integration  of  medical  and  social  factors  in  mater- 
nity care  implies  continuous  social  as  well  as  medical  supervision  as 
there  is  a changing  medical  and  possibly  a changing  social  situation. 

Hence  there  must  be  a constant  awareness  of  any  social  difficulties 
arising  in  the  home  during  the  pregnancy  cycle.  Physicians  and  nurses 
should  be  able  to  turn  to  social  agencies  for  help  in  providing  for  the 
special  needs  of  the  patients  which  are  related  to  the  medical  problem. 
Effective  service  to  women  during  maternity  can  be  given  by  the  local 
nurse  to  those  requiring  instruction  and  guidance  in  carrying  out  the 
advice  of  the  physician,  but  the  woman  who  cannot  use  her  knowledge 
because  of  her  feelings,  conflicts,  or  deep-seated  emotional  disturb- 
ance needs  the  services  of  a physician  and  a social  worker  skilled  in 
studying,  analyzing,  and  treating  such  problems.  Problems  of  the  woman 
illegitimately  pregnant  and  of  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  require 
adequate  social  services  in  the  community  for  their  satisfactory  solu- 
tion . 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN 

Formulation  of  standards,  or  even  general  intelleotual  acceptance 
of  them,  does  not  insure  that  they  will  prevail.  Health  education, 
demonstrations,  facilities,  and  services  must  be  provided.  Administrative 
procedures  must  be  devised  and  established.  There  must  be  opportunities 
for  training  professional  personnel  and  for  acquiring  new  knowledge 
through  research  and  demonstration. 

General  Health  and  Medical  Services . 

The  health  of  the  child  depends  to  a very  considerable  extent  on 
the  health  of  the  parents  and  other  members  of  the  household.  The  most 
skillful  and  adequate  care  of  the  child  may  be  of  little  avail  if  the 
adults  in  his  environment  cannot  obtain  oare  in  illness  or  be  protected 
from  preventable  disease,  or  if  the  mother  dies  or  becomes  an  invalid 
through  inadequate  care  in  childbirth.  Provision  by  the  community  for 
health  and  medical  services  to  adults  is  an  essential  if  children  are 
to  be  adequately  protected. 

If  special  health  and  medical  services  for  children  and  for  women 
during  maternity  are  to  be  most  effectively  organized  and  carried  out, 
there  must  exist  in  the  appropriate  area  (city,  county,  or  district)  a 
satisfactory  organization  of  general  public— health  services  under  the 
leadership  of  a qualified  health  officer  who  gives  his  full  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  position  and  is  assisted  by  other  health  workers  (includ- 
ing workers  in  the  field  of  child  health)  appropriate  in  number  and 
training  to  the  size  and  type  and  needs  of  the  community.  Although  the 
concurrent  development  of  general  public  health  organization  and  child- 
health  activities  is  logical  and  desirable,  in  areas  where  there  is  no 
health  organization  or  only  the  part-time  service  of  an  untrained 
health  officer  the  inauguration  of  a maternal  and  child-health  program 
through  the  employment  of  public— health  nurses  and  the  establishment  of 
maternity  and  child-health  services  under  the  supervision  of  local 
physicians  has  frequently  stimulated  local  interest  that  has  led  to 
demand  for  a full-time  health  service.  Child-health  services  are  easier 
to  provide  and  less  expensive  than  service  to  adults  and  therefore  may 
be  feasible  when  a complete  program  is  financially  impossible. 

In  the  development  of  a program  of  health  service  for  children,  there- 
fore, the  furtherance  of  a basic  health  organization  should  be  urged. 

Through  it  many  services  are  provided  that  have  a direct  bearing  on  the 
health  of  children  and  their  parents:  such  as  control  of  communicable 
diseases,  especially  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria. 
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smallpox;  protection  of  the  food  and  water  supply  and  dairy  products; 
facilities  for  laboratory  diagnosis;  evaluation  of  vital  statistics;  and 
general  programs  of  mental  hygiene,  industrial  hygiene,  and  nutrition.  In 
the  expansion  of  any  plan  of  medical  care  of  the  sick,  moreover,  whether 
general  or  for  a special  unit  of  service,  the  organization  of  a full-time 
local  health  service  should  be  considered  a necessary  condition. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  developing  county  and  district  health  departments, 
today  less  than  one-half  of  all  counties  and  an  even  smaller  proportion  of 
cities  are  under  full-time  health  service  with  a minimum  staff  of  health 
officer,  public-health  nurses,  sanitary  officer,  and  clerk. 

To  be  effective,  health  services  must  be  supplemented  with  facilities 
and  services  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Through  a general  health  organiza- 
tion administrative  procedures  for  providing  medical  care  or  for  coordi- 
nating activities  of  other  agencies  in  this  field  may  be  set  up.  In  many 
communities,  especially  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas,  facilities  and 
services  for  the  care  of  sick  persons  are  inadequate  or  even  lacking  in 
certain  respects,  and  organization  for  the  medical  and  hospital  care  of 
persons  unable  to  provide  it  from  their  own  resources  is  poor. 

The  combined  evidence  of  numerous  studies  of  sickness  and  death  rates 
among  various  economic  classes  of  the  population  indicates  that  sickness 
occurs  more  often  and  with  greater  severity,  and  death  rates  are  higher, 
among  the  poor  than  among  those  in  moderate  or  comfortable  economic  cir- 
cumstances. In  many  rural  areas,  in  which  the  number  of  physicians  and 
nurses  is  inadequate  and  hospital  facilities  are  lacking,  rich  and  poor 
alike  encounter  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  medical  care,  and  existing 
care  is  disproportionately  expensive.  In  small  cities  remote  from  metro- 
politan areas  the  poor  suffer  the  effects  of  limited  facilities  to  a greater 
degree  than  the  rich.  With  increasing  urbanization,  the  supply  of  medical 
facilities  and  personnel  becomes  more  abundant  for  rich  and  poor.  Clinics, 
visiting-nurse  service,  and  voluntary  and  tax-supported  hospital  care 
supplement  the  resources  of  low-income  families  in  metropolitan  areas.  A 
large  proportion  of  medically  needy  persons  are  found  in  small  cities  and  in 
rural  areas,  where  tax— supported  clinic  and  hospital  care  is  limited  and 
where  insufficient  medical  and  nursing  personnel  create  additional  obstacles 
to  adequate  medical  care.  Furthermore,  many  cities  and  smaller  communities 
do  not  provide  adequately,  if  at  all,  for  home  care  of  the  sick  who  cannot 
afford  private  physicians. 

Hospital  oare  is  difficult  to  obtain  or  entirely  lacking  in  some 
areas.  Whether  it  is  had  when  needed  depends  on  the  accessibility  of  the 
hospital  and  means  of  transportation,  on  the  ability  of  the  family  to  pay 
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i for  care,  or,  if  the  family  cannot  pay,  on  the  provision  by  government, 
usually  local  government,  of  facilities  in  a public  hospital  or  of  payment 
for  care  in  a voluntary  hospital.  More  than  1,300  counties  do  not  contain 
a registered  general  hospital.  In  the  aggregate  these  counties  contain 
17,000,000  people.  They  are  characterized  by  sparse  population,  a very 
small  percentage  of  urban  population,  remoteness  from  metropolitan  centers, 
and  low  taxable  incomes.  In  519  counties  one  or  more  small  proprietary 
hospitals  are  the  only  general  hospitals;  in  432  counties  there  are  local 
tax-supported  hospitals.  Metropolitan  areas  are  in  the  main  well  supplied 
with  hospital  beds  for  general  medical  care.  In  many  cities  voluntary 
hospitals  predominate,  indicating  that  economic  opportunity  rather  than 
social  need  has  been  a determining  factor  in  the  present  distribution  of 
hospitals 

Although  responsibility  for  protection  of  health  is  vested  in  the 
health  departments,  responsibility  for  medical  care  for  the  needy  is 
usually  in  the  local  welfare  department,  and  the  ways  of  the  old  poor  law 
often  influence  its  administration.  Although  some  State  laws  provide  for  the 
"medically  needy,"  local  agencies  by  and  large,  because  of  limitation 
in  funds,  restrict  the  provision  of  medical  care  to  emergency  cases  and 
often  to  persons  in  families  on  relief  or  receiving  some  form  of  public 
assistance.  Limited  funds  and  lack  of  medical  direction  in  many  of  these 
programs  administered  by  welfare  departments  have  resulted  in  decisions  as 
to  the  urgency  of  medical  care  being  made  by  nonmedical  workers  and  have 
seriously  affected  the  quality  of  the  medical  care  provided. 

Traditionally,  services  for  environmental  sanitation  and  control  of 
communicable  disease  performed  by  health  departments  for  the  general  pro- 
tection of  health  are  available  to  all  the  people.  It  is  logical  that 
public  services  providing  health  and  medical  care  to  individuals  should  be 
developed  under  the  same  general  plan.  The  health  of  the  individual  is 
reflected  in  his  ability  to  carry  on  his  daily  activities,  to  contribute 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  community.  The  health  of  the  community  is 
reflected  in  its  economic  and  social  life.  It  is  therefore  to  the  interest 
of  the  community  to  provide  the  health  and  medical  facilities  and  services 
necessary  to  conserve  and  restore  the  health  of  its  individual  members 
who  cannot  provide  them  from  their  own  resources.  Since  obviously  they 
must  reach  a larger  part  of  the  population  than  that  receiving  other  forms 
of  public  assistance  (work  relief,  direct  relief,  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  and  so  on)  and  must  meet  the  special  needs  faced  by 

^Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  from  list  of  hospitals  registered  by 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
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families  of  moderate  income  when  prolonged  or  unusually  costly  types  of 
sickness  occur,  community  public-health  and  medical  services  should  be 
provided  preferably  through  a health  agency. 

All  this  affects  directly  the  type  of  medical  care  available  for 
children  and  for  women  during  maternity.  In  many  communities  a limited 
amount  of  general  medical  care  is  all  that  is  available.  In  many,  espe- 
cially in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas,  there  are  no  specialized  services 
and  facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and  care  of  children  who  are  sick  or  of 
women  during  maternity. 

There  is  urgent  need , therefore . if  health  and  medical  services  to 
children  are  to  be  adequate . for  general  expansion  of  basic  health  services 
for  the  community  and  for  better  organization  and  development  of  the  public 
program  of  medical  care . Without  such  basic  health  organization  and  with- 
out community  programs  of  general  medical  care,  the  mother  or  father  who 
has  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  or  pneumonia,  or  who  needs  surgical  treat- 
ment, or  the  neighbor  who  has  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever,  may  go  un- 
treated or  be  inadequately  treated,  and  the  children  of  the  family  or 
community  will  suffer  directly  or  indirectly. 

Special  Health  and  Medical  Services  for  Children. 

Community  provision . — The  program  of  special  health  and  medical 
services  for  children  has  progressed  unevenly  during  the  last  decade  and, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  has  been  most  profoundly  influenced  first  by 
the  economic  depression  and  second  by  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Today  services  for  children  are  still  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  as  between  the  several  States,  between 
cities  of  different  sizes,  between  urban  and  rural  areas,  between 
majority  and  minority  groups,  between  settled  residents  and  migrants. 

These  inequalities  result  largely  from  inequalities  in  economic  ability 
to  provide  the  services,  but  also  to  a not  inconsiderable  extent  from 
inequalities  in  understanding  by  the  public  of  the  need  for  protecting 
child  health  and  of  ways  and  means  of  doing  so. 

Cities  and  towns  and  rural  areas  have  devised  and  developed  a variety 
of  ways  of  meeting  their  needs,  depending  on  the  size,  resources,  or 
other  characteristics  of  the  community,  on  whether  the  major  responsi- 
bility is  carried  by  public  or  by  private  agencies,  and  on  the  ability 
of  the  community  to  ooordinate  activities  of  various  health  agenoies 
through  a council  of  social  agencies  or  by  strong  leadership  from  the 
public-health  agency  or  a private  health  organization.  One  of  the 
effects  of  the  economic  depression  was  to  limit  in  many  oommunities  the 
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activities  of  private  agencies  concerned  with  the  child-health  program. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  child-health  services  of 
public  agencies,  especially  those  in  rural  areas,  have  been  greatly 
strengthened.  Negro  children  and  children  in  other  minority  groups 
are  inadequately  provided  with  health  servioes. 

In  cities  voluntary  agencies,  notably  visiting-nurse  organiza- 
tions, still  render  a large  part  of  maternal  and  child-health  service, 
especially  for  the  mother  and  young  child  in  the  home  and  health  center, 
and  they  are  coordinating  their  work  more  and  more  closely  with  the 
child-health  activities  of  public  agencies  concerned  with  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare.  Voluntary  hospitals  and  out-patient  clinics, 
occasionally  equipped  with  social-service  departments,  provide  a large 
percentage  of  care  given  to  sick  children.  Other  voluntary  agencies, 
such  as  child-guidance  clinics,  nursery  schools,  day  nurseries,  oamps, 
convalescent  homes,  child-caring  agencies,  family-welfare  agencies,  and 
organizations  offering  recreational  programs,  make  oontinuing  contri- 
butions to  the  child-health  activities.  Today  voluntary  agencies  are 
turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  development  of  newer  and 
experimental  phases  of  the  work,  to  the  task  of  testing  out  new  adminis- 
trative methods  and  procedures,  to  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  in- 
tensive or  highly  specialized  programs,  and  to  the  problems  of  training 
personnel . 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  if  all  children  in  the  community 
who  should  be  reached  are  to  be  reached,  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  child-health  program  must  rest  with  the  local  public- 
health  agency,  city,  county,  or  district.  No  one  type  of  community 
organization  of  child-health  services  can  be  described  as  characteristic 
of  all,  and  even  the  detailed  health  and  medioal  service  rendered  to 
individual  mother  or  child  varies  according  to  stage  of  development  of  the 
whole  program,  to  resources  of  the  community  in  facilities  and  expert 
professional  services,  and  to  local  customs.  In  most  large  cities  maternal 
and  child-health  services  are  now  a responsibility  of  the  public-health 
department  or  of  the  health  and  education  departments.  In  some  cities 
the  school  health  program  may  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  local  school 
authorities;  in  others  the  provision  of  health  services  to  children  of 
school  age  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  communicable-disease  control  in 
schools  may  be  the  responsibility  of  the  local  health  authorities.  The 
need  for  coordinated  school  health  programs  is  increasingly  being  recog- 
nized. More  and  more  special  programs  of  nutrition  or  mental  hygiene  for 
children  are  being  developed  by  the  public  authorities  in  child-health 
clinics  and  in  the  schools;  more  and  more  the  public-health  authorities 
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are  taking  over  responsibility  for  public-health  nursing;  more  and  more 
recognition  is  being  given  to  the  effect  of  social  conditions  upon  the 
health  and  welfare  of  mother  and  child. 

In  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas,  where  voluntary  agencies  have  not 
been  so  highly  developed  in  the  past,  the  development  of  the  maternal  and 
child-health  services  in  the  local  public-health  agency  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  use  of  funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  many  such 
communities  voluntary  groups  of  citizens  have  given  their  support  to  the 
public  agency  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  program  and  interpret  it  to  the 
general  public.  Maternal,  infant,  preschool,  and  school  health  programs 
(with  the  exception  of  health  instruction  and  physical  education)  are  most 
commonly  developed  under  the  local  health  department,  and  opportunity  is 
given  for  physician  and  public-health  nurse  to  give  continuous  health  super- 
vision to  the  child  from  the  prenatal  period  through  the  school  years.  In 
these  less  populous  communities  county  health  officers,  local  practicing 
physicians,  public-health  nurses,  home-demonstration  agents,  social  workers, 
teachers,  other  professional  workers,  and  citizen  groups  coordinate  their 
work  in  various  ways  to  meet  their  common  objectives. 

The  program  for  maternal  and  child  health  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  administered  by  State  and  local  health  departments  with  aid  from  Federal 
funds,  has  progressed  rapidly  in  the  past  4 years,  has  gained  in  quality  of 
service  as  well  as  in  quantity,  and  has  demonstrated  that  health  services 
for  children  and  for  women  during  maternity  cannot  be  effectively  carried 
out  apart  from  medical  service  to  the  sick.  Because  of  the  emphasis  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  service  to  children  and  mothers  in  rural  areas  and 
because  funds  available  are  still  inadequate  to  provide  even  minimum  mater- 
nal and  child-health  services  in  all  rural  areas,  relatively  little  aid  has 
been  extended  to  cities  of  large  or  moderate  size,  and  the  greatest  expendi- 
tures by  States  have  been  in  behalf  of  infants  and  young  children  and  of 
women  during  maternity.  The  health  needs  of  children  of  school  age  and  of 
youth  need  increased  attention. 

Maternity,  infant . and  child-health  services . — At  the  present  time  the 
larger  cities  are  provided  more  or  less  adequately  with  child— health  and 
maternity  services  (medical  and  public-health-nursing)  through  city  health 
departments  or  voluntary  health  agencies,  but  coordination  with  the  hos- 
pitals and  their  out-patient  clinics  is  often  poorly  developed  because  of 
lack  of  medical  social  services  in  the  hospital  or  clinic.  This  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  relation  to  maternity  care,  in  which  continuity  of 
service  is  of  primary  importance.  Though  child— health  conferences  exist  in 
almost  all  the  larger  cities,  they  may  be  too  few  in  number  or  not  well 
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located  to  serve  all  families  who  should  be  served.  Too  often  the  child- 
health  conference  does  not  offer  to  parents  the  help  they  need  in  problems 
of  nutrition  and  behavior  of  preschool  children.  Too  often  the  effective- 
ness of  the  child-health  conference  is  jeopardized  because  of  social  needs 
of  families  which  are  not  being  met  in  the  community  or  because  of  lack  of 
integration  of  medical  and  social  findings  and  planning. 

In  small  cities  and  rural  areas  the  child-health  conference  or  the 
prenatal  clinic  to  which  parents  may  go  for  advice  and  health  supervision  is 
still  relatively  rare.  In  June  1938,  of  2,451  rural  counties  (that  is, 
counties  with  no  place  of  10,000  population)  only  26  percent  were  reported 
by  State  health  departments  as  having  a child-health  center,  and  only  14 
percent  had  a prenatal  clinic.*  Prenatal  care  by  physician  and  public- 
health  nurse  also  is  often  very  meager  or  completely  lacking.  The  need  for 
prenatal  care  is  not  understood  by  the  patient  and  may  not  be  encouraged  by 
the  physician.  When  prenatal  care  is  available  in  a health  center  or  iso- 
lated prenatal  clinic,  there  is  often  too  little  planning  to  insure  conti- 
nuity of  care  through  the  delivery  and  postpartum  period.  Planning  for  care 
of  the  newborn  infant  is  inadequate  and  many  premature  infants  die  because 
of  lack  of  facilities  for  care.  There  are  still  nearly  800  counties  in 
which  there  is  no  public-health  nurse  serving  the  rural  population  and  many 
others  in  which  the  number  of  nurses  is  so  limited  that  care  cannot  be  given 
to  the  mother  at  delivery  or  to  the  newborn  infant.® 

School  health  program. — Local  departments  of  education  and  health  are 
increasingly  recognizing  their  responsibility  for  organizing  a program  of 
health  education  and  health  service  and  guidance  to  school  ohildren  with  a 
view  to  giving  them  not  only  a broad  understanding  of  the  principles  of  com- 
munity and  individual  health,  but  also  the  individual  attention,  physioal 
and  mental,  which  each  child  needs.  Programs  of  health  service  for  school 
children  in  some  cities  have  been  developed  under  the  education  departments; 
in  other  cities  and  in  rural  areas  under  the  health  departments. 

With  the  growth  and  better  organization  of  health  departments  to  pro- 
vide health  services  to  individuals,  and  with  the  development  of  the  widely 
accepted  principle  of  a generalized  public-health-nursing  service  to  fami- 
lies as  the  unit  of  service,  public-health  authorities  have  increasingly 
been  in  a position  to  provide  the  services  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  carry 
out  the  health-service  program  in  schools.  In  many  places  school  authori- 

6 Compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistical  Research  of  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  from 
progress  reports  of  the  State  agencies  administering  maternal  and  child-health  services  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1938. 

“Based  on  data  in  Total  Number  of  Public  Health  Nurses  Employed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  on  January  First  of  the  Years  1937,  1938,  and 
1939.  (U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington.  Mimeographed.) 
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ties  have  taken  advantage  of  this,  and  in  some,  well-coordinated  plans  for 
joint  service  by  school  and  health  authorities  have  been  developed. 

Increasing  recognition  is  being  given  to  the  need  for  a sound  program 
of  mental  health,  in  which  advice  and  guidance  is  given  to  a large  number  of 
children  and  parents  and  intensive  case  work  to  a smaller  number.  Child- 
guidance  clinics  have  been  organized  to  serve  schools  in  some  cities;  in 
others  facilities  provided  in  out  patient  clinics  or  from  State  agencies 
are  used. 

By  common  consent  today  health  instruction,  recreation,  and  physical 
education  are  functions  of  the  education  authority  and  its  professional 
staff,  but  assistance  is  often  sought  from  health  agencies  to  provide 
instructional  materials  or  to  give  individual  instruction  and  advice  when 
needed.  School  authorities  are  responsible  for  maintaining  a healthful 
environment  in  the  classroom,  and  today  many  are  turning  attention  to 
the  emotional  aspects  of  this  problem  as  well  as  to  the  physical. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  made  in  understanding  of  the  content  of 
a good  school  health  program  and  in  spite  of  large  sums  of  public  money 
now  being  spent  to  provide  health  services  in  schools,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  are  serious  inadequacies,  due  partly  to  inadequate 
funds,  partly  to  ineffective  use  of  existing  funds,  and  partly  to  lack 
of  coordination  of  effort  between  education  and  health  authorities. 

Because  of  the  great  numbers  of  school  children  to  be  reached  and 
the  inadequacy  of  funds  to  provide  enough  personnel,  medical  examina- 
tions or  inspections  and  other  health  services  rendered  by  physicians, 
nurses,  visiting  teachers,  and  other  workers  are  necessarily  often 
superficial  and  ineffective,  and  inadequate  provision  is  made  for 
follow-up  service.  Where  State  laws  require  annual  examinations  of 
school  children  and  appropriating  bodies  refuse  funds  to  carry  out  the 
required  program  effectively,  work  is  naturally  poor  and  funds  are  not 
well  used.  In  many  places  there  is  no  plan  for  bridging  the  gap  from 
preschool  to  school  years,  and  information  in  health  departments  may 
not  be  made  available  to  school  physicians  and  nurses. 

Programs  for  the  promotion  of  mental  health  of  school  children 
are  grossly  inadequate  in  many  places  or  entirely  lacking.  Existing 
facilities,  even,  are  frequently  not  utilized  as  they  might  be.  Only 
a limited  number  of  cities  have  child-guidance  clinics,  and  these  do  repair 
work  rather  than  work  in  preventing  disturbances. 

School  nursing  service  in  larger  cities  is  often  entirely  separate 
from  the  public-health-nursing  service  rendered  in  the  same  homes  by 
nurses  from  the  health  department.  In  small  cities  and  in  rural  areas 
education  authorities  depend  increasingly  on  the  health  agency  for 
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the  health  services  in  the  schools,  but  because  of  limited  personnel 
the  health  agencies  often  cannot  provide  adequate  service.  Local 
physicians  are  often  not  experienoed  in  health-examination  techniques 
and  county  health  officers  cannot  personally  examine  all  the  children. 

The  number  of  rural  public-health  nurses  is  still  far  from  adequate 
to  give  the  necessary  assistance  in  schools  as  well  as  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  home  visits.  The  plan  to  have  health  services  provided 
by  the  health  agency  in  rural  areas  is  sound,  but  as  yet  the  resources 
are  far  too  limited. 

Health  instruction  by  the  sohool  staff  is  also  seriously  limited 
because  of  insufficient  facilities  to  train  and  supervise  personnel. 

Supervision  of  the  health  of  school  teachers  and  other  school 
employees  who  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  children  is  often  in- 
adequate or  even  entirely  lacking. 

To  permit  large  numbers  of  children  to  leave  scnool,  as  they  do 
today,  without  having  provided  every  opportunity  throughout  their  school 
years  for  the  protection  of  their  health  and  the  correction  of  remedi- 
able conditions  and  without  having  given  them  suitable  instruction  in 
the  conservation  of  health  and  prevention  of  disease  and  accidents  is 
to  waste  the  best  opportunity  for  mass  education  in  matters  of  health. 

Medical  services  and  facilities  for  maternity  care  and  care  of 
sick  children . — In  the  large  cities  provision  of  medical  services  and 
hospital  facilities  for  maternity  care  and  care  of  sick  children  is 
decidedly  more  satisfactory  than  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas, 
but  even  in  many  of  the  largest  cities  the  service  suffers  from  lack 
of  planning  for  continuous  oare,  and  care  in  the  home  for  women  and 
children  unable  to  afford  the  service  of  a private  physician  or  of  a 
special  consultant  is  often  insufficiently  provided  and  poor  in 
quality.  In  small  cities  and  rural  areas  hospitals  with  special  pro- 
vision for  children,  including  a pediatrician  on  the  staff  as  con- 
sultant, are  uncommon.  So,  too,  are  hospitals  thoroughly  well  equipped 
for  maternity  care  and  having  on  the  staff  an  obstetrician  as  consultant. 
Of  the  pediatricians  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Pediatrics  only 
2.7  percent  serve  communities  of  less  than  10,000  population;  of  the 
obstetricians  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  less  than  1 percent  serve  these  same  small  communities  and 
rural  areas.*®  This  means  that  it  is  difficult  and  often  very  costly  for 

Computations  based  on  List  of  Physicians  Certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Pediatrics  (Winnetka,  111.,  August  1938)  and  The  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  1938). 
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a maternity  patient  or  a child  living  in  such  areas  to  have  the  benefit 
of  expert  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Out-patient  clinics  serving  persons  unable  to  pay  for  medical  care 
exist  in  all  the  largest  cities  and  in  about  half  of  the  cities  of  50,000 
population  but  in  only  2 percent  of  the  cities  with  less  than  10,000  popu- 
lation. “ Yet  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  children  live  in  these 
smallest  cities  and  in  rural  areas,  and  more  than  half  of  the  2,000,000 
births  each  year  take  place  in  these  areas. 

Bedside  nursing  care  for  children  sick  at  home  or  for  care  of  the 
mother  at  delivery  in  the  home  is  available  to  some  extent  in  many  cities 
through  the  services  of  visiting  or  distriot  nurses,  usually  provided  by 
voluntary  nursing  organizations.  In  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas,  where 
one  public-health  nurse  must  serve  an  average  of  10,000  people  and  may  be 
the  only  nurse  for  as  many  as  25,000  or  30,000  people,  there  is  little 
chance  that  adequate  nursing  care  can  be  given  to  sick  children  in  their 
homes.  Instruction  in  the  care  of  a sick  child  helps,  but  no  instruction 
of  a neighbor  or  relative  can  take  the  place  of  a competent  maternity  nurse 
who  helps  the  physioian  with  his  home  deliveries.  Today  in  35  States  there 
are  well-organized  programs  of  complete  maternity  nursing  care,  including 
delivery  care,  in  102  counties.*^  Many  other  county  nurses  provide  some 
delivery  care,  but  such  care  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  all  women  who  wish  it 
or  all  physicians  who  ask  for  it. 

The  present  status  of  faoilities  and  resources  for  the  care  of 
maternity  patients  and  sick  children  and  the  need  for  more  adequate 
provision  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  following  facts: 

Each  year  more  than  2,000,000  births  take  place  in  the  United  States:  1,000,000 
in  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population,  1,000,000  in  plaoes  of  less  than  10,000  or  in 
rural  areas;  more  than  1,000,000  of  them  occur  in  families  on  relief  or  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $1,000;  approximately  900,000  in  families  on  relief  or  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $800. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  births  in  cities  of  10,000  and  over  and  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  births  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas  take  place  in  hospitals. 

In  864  rural  counties,  in  1937,  no  births  were  reported  as  occurring  in  hospitals. 


“Location  and  Characteristics  of  769  Out-Patient  Departments,  by  Margaret  L. 
Plumley.  Hospitals,  Vol.  11,  No.  12  (Degember  1937),  p.  81. 

'2  Computed  for  the  year  1939  from  Total  Number  of  Public  Health  Nurses  Employed 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  on  January  First  of  the 
Years  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  and  1930  census  figures. 

>3  Progress  Reports  on  Maternal  and  Child-Health  Services  Administered  or  Supervised 
by  State  Health  Agencies:  Year  Ended  June  30,  1939,  tables  VI  and  XII.  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau.  February  24,  1940.  Processed. 

“Distribution  of  births  by  income  estimated  by  the  Division  of  Statistical  Research 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 
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and  yet  the  total  births  in  these  counties — nearly  200,000 — make  up  24  percent  of 
all  births  in  rural  counties.  In  654  of  these  counties  there  were  100  or  more 
births  that  year.  In  only  4 urban  counties  were  there  no  births  reported  in 
hospitals  .15 

Each  year  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  mothers  are  not  attended  by  a physician 
at  childbirth;  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  newborn  babies  do  not  have  the  benefit 
of  medical  care  in  the  first  few  days  of  life,  the  most  critical  period  of  infancy. 

In  small  cities  and  rural  areas  there  is  not  often  a skilled  nurse  to  assist  the 
physician  at  births  occurring  in  the  mothers’  homes. 

Each  year  until  very  recently  some  13,000  mothers  have  died  from  conditions 
directly  due  to  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  In  the  past  few  years  a substantial  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  this  respect,  but  in  1938  there  were  still  nearly  10,000 
deaths.  Each  year  some  25,000  children  are  left  without  the  care  of  a mother  because 
of  deaths  caused  by  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  Each  year  approximately  75,000  infants 
are  stillborn  and  some  70,000  babies  die  before  they  are  a month  old.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  one-half  of  the  maternal  deaths,  at  least  one-third  of  the  infant 
deaths,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  stillbirths  are  preventable.'® 

The  National  Health  Survey  (1935-36)  in  83  cities  showed: 

(1)  In  28  percent  of  the  illnesses  which  disabled  children  under  15  years  of 
age  for  7 or  more  days,  the  children  received  medical  care  neither  in  a hospital  nor 
by  a physician  in  the  home,  in  his  office,  or  at  a clinic.  The  proportion  of 
disabling  illnesses  during  which  the  children  were  not  attended  by  a physician  varied 
with  size  of  city  and  family  income.  In  the  largest  cities  (100,000  population  or 
more)  the  children  in  families  with  incomes  under  $1,000  were  not  attended  by  a 
physician  in  37  percent  of  their  disabling  illnesses;  whereas  the  children  in  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  were  not  so  attended  in  only  20  percent  of  such 
illnesses.  In  the  small  cities  (less  than  25,000  population)  children  in  families 
with  incomes  under  $1,000  were  not  attended  by  a physician  in  46  percent  of  their 
disabling  illnesses,  as  against  28  percent  among  children  in  families  with  incomes  of 
$3,000  or  more. 

(2)  Acute  communicable  and  respiratory  diseases  accounted  for  8 in  10  of  these 
disabling  diseases  of  children  under  15  years  of  age;  the  frequency  of  disabling 
illness  due  to  communicable  disease  was  highest  in  children  5 to  9 years  of  age.  The 
incidence  of  communicable  disease  was  notably  higher  among  children  in  cities  with 
population  of  less  than  25,000  than  in  larger  cities.  In  37  percent  of  the  disabling 
illnesses  caused  by  communicable  diseases  among  children  in  relief  families  in  the 
largest  cities  (100,000  or  more)  the  children  received  no  medical  care  from  a physi- 
cian in  the  home,  clinic,  hospital,  or  physician’s  office;  the  corresponding  figure 
for  small  cities  (less  than  25,000)  was  60  percent.  Children  in  families  with 

>5  Figures  for  rural  counties  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistical  Research  of 
the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  from  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1®  Estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  on  the  basis  of  reports  of  the  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Disabling  Diseases  of  Childhood,  by  Dorothy  F.  Holland.  Public  Health  Reports, 
Vol.  55,  No.  4 (January  26,  1940),  pp.  135—156,  and  Vol.  55,  No.  6 (February  9,  1940), 
pp.  227-244. 

1®  Computed  by  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  from  unpublished  tabulations  of  the 
National  Health  Survey. 
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incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  fared  better;  those  in  the  largest  cities  failed  to  receive 
medical  care  in  22  percent  of  their  disabling  illnesses  caused  by  communicable 
diseases,  and  those  in  small  cities,  in  31  percent. 

(3)  In  the  largest  cities  1 in  24  children  under  15  years  of  age  had  been  a 
hospital  patient  in  the  year  of  the  survey;  in  small  cities  the  ratio  was  1 to  38. 
Over  half  of  the  hospital  cases  were  surgical.  Condition  of  tonsils  and  adenoid 
accounted  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  cases.  In  large  cities  the  frequency  of  hos- 
pitalization for  acute  communicable  diseases  was  high;  but  such  care  was  infrequent 
in  small  cities. 

(4)  Though  on  the  average  heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  crippling  impairment 
accounted  for  relatively  little  total  disability  in  childhood  (9  disability  illnesses 
per  1,000  children  as  compared  to  105  for  communicable  diseases  and  74  for  respira- 
tory diseases)  they  present  medical  and  social  problems  of  first  importance. 

In  the  period  1934-36  an  average  of  91,000  ohildren  died  annually  from  whooping  cough, 
measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  influenza,  the  diarrheal  diseases,  rheumatio 
heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  or  accidents;  and  this  represents  only  a small  proportion  of 
the  total  number  affected  by  these  conditions,  who,  although  they  recovered,  may  have 
suffered  serious  injury  to  their  health. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  between  400,000  and  500,000  children  under  21  years 
of  age  who  are  crippled  by  disease  or  conditions  such  as  poliomyelitis,  tuberculosis  of 
bones  and  joints,  birth  injuries,  injuries  due  to  accidents,  and  congenital  deformities  who 
may  be  benefited  or  entirely  oured  by  prompt  and  continued  treatment.  In  addition,  an 
equally  large  number  of  children  are  crippled  as  a result  of  heart  disease.*® 

Several  million  school  children  have  defective  vision  requiring  correction  with 
glasses,  and  1 percent  of  all  children  have  strabismus  (squint),  which  to  be  treated  suc- 
cessfully requires  prolcnged  and  special  care.’®  More  than  one-third  of  the  blind  persons  in 
our  population  lost  their  sight  in  childhood.®® 

More  than  a million  and  a half  school  children  have  impaired  hearing.®’  The  proportion 
is  higher  among  rural  children  than  among  city  children,®®  and  it  is  higher  than  the  average 
among  ohildren  who  live  under  unhygienio  conditions.®® 

’“Estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

®® Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  by  Harry  Best,  p.  134.  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1934. 

“’Estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

®® Hearing  Problems  in  Education,  by  Horace  Newhart.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Vol.  109,  No.  11  (September  11,  1937),  pp.  839-841. 

®® Problems  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  by  Gordon  Berry.  Conference  on  the  Problems  of  the 
Deaf,  p.  73.  National  Research  Council,  Washington,  1928. 
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At  least  two-thirds  of  all  school  children  have  dental  caries. 2* 

Facilities  for  the  treatment  of  problems  of  mental  health  among  children  are 
grossly  inadequate,  especially  in  small  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Of  the  41,000,000  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  United  States,  approxi- 
mately 15,000,000  are  in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $800  a year  or  on  relief. 

Over  780,000  dependent  children  are  now  receiving  aid  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  mothers'  aid  program.  Yet  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  medical  care  of 
these  children. 25 

In  1936,  15,337  children  under  15  years  of  age  were  killed  in  accidents.  Of 
these,  4,350  were  due  to  motor-vehicle  accidents,  2,778  to  burns,  2,005  to  drowning, 
1,250  to  falls. 28 

DIRECTIONS  IN  WHICH  EXPANSION  IS  INDICATED 

Expansion  of  Special  Health  and  Medical  Services  for  Children . 

There  is  obvious  need  for  expansion  of  the  program  of  health  services 
for  children  and  for  women  during  maternity.  There  is  need  for  a program 
that  will  provide  complete  medical  care  in  maternity  and  care  of  sick 
children,  including  the  cost  of  the  service  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses,  other  professional  and  laboratory  services,  and  hospital  care  when 
necessary.  Care  should  be  provided  for  all  who  cannot  procure  it  from 
their  own  resources,  including  those  who  in  ordinary  circumstances  can 
meet  the  usual  costs  of  living  but  cannot  meet  the  unusual  costs  of  medical 
care . 

Such  a program  to  be  effective  would  require  expenditures  that  could 
be  met  only  through  public  appropriations  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  would  therefore  necessarily  be  administered  by  public 
agencies.  Voluntary  agencies  and  institutions  would  continue  to  have  an 
important  place  in  the  program  through  their  contributions  to  research  and 
education  and  to  the  development  of  new  methods  and  techniques,  and  through 
the  services  they  may  render  free  or  in  return  for  payment  from  public 
funds  for  care  given.  Individual  qualified  practicing  physicians  and  other 
professional  personnel  would  provide  the  health  services  and  the  medical 
care  under  a plan  of  reimbursement  for  service  that  would  be  developed  by 
the  State  and  local  agencies. 

In  such  a program  of  expansion  adequate  safeguards  should  be  set  up 
to  insure  continued  development  of  the  preventive  aspects  of  the  child- 

2« Estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau. 

25  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  4 (April  1940),  p.  45. 

28  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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health  program  in  the  home  and  through  the  health  center;  to  provide  an 
increase  in  local  child-health  and  prenatal  consultation  centers  in  charge 
of  local  physicians,  an  increase  in  health  services  for  school  children, 
an  inprease  in  the  number  of  public-health  nurses,  physicians,  dentists, 
nutritionists,  health  educators,  .and  other  professional  personnel  necessary 
to  the  furtherance  of  special  programs  of  health  supervision  of  children, 
including  trained  nurse-midwives  in  areas  where  their  services  are  needed. 

But  obviously  health  supervision  should  not  stop  with  observation  or 
examination  of  children  or  pregnant  women  to  determine  medical,  dental,  or 
nutritional  needs,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  where  means  for  providing 
the  necessary  medical  care  or  economic  aid  to  insure  treatment  are  lacking. 

To  be  effective,  an  increase  in  resources  to  provide  for  an  expansion  of  | 

health  servioes,  including  mental  health,  should  provide  also  for  measures 
to  meet  the  medical  and  other  needs  brought  to  light  through  health— super- 
vision procedures.  Child-health  and  maternity  services  should  be  associated; 
functionally  with  a local  health  center  where  various  health  services 
would  be  available,  and  through  the  health  center  with  an  out-patient  or  ' 
diagnostic  and  treatment  clinic  and  with  a general  hospital.  Physicians 
conducting  child-health  conferences  or  prenatal  clinics  and  those  in  prac- 
tice should  have  the  advantage  of  regular  advice  and  assistance  from 
speoialists  in  pediatrics  or  obstetrics  who  are  associated  with  the  local 
health  center  and  with  a local  general  hospital  or  special  maternity  or 
children's  hospital.  Other  specialists  also  should  be  available. 

When  hospital  care  is  needed  for  mother  or  child  and  family  resources 
cannot  bear  the  cost,  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  community,  aided  if 
neoessary  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  The  patient  should  be 
cared  for  in  a public  hospital  or  through  the  purchase  of  care  by  the  | 

community  in  a voluntary  hospital.  In  either  case  the  standards  of  care  !i 

in  the  hospital  should  meet- standards  set  by  the  State  for  hospitals 
accepting  maternity  patients  or  sick  children. 

Full  use  should  be  made  by  public  agencies  of  facilities  in  existing  I 
qualified  hospitals,  public  and  voluntary,  before  consideration  is  given  to  ! 
increasing  the  number  of  local  hospital  beds.  When  care  is  purchased  in  j 

voluntary  hospitals  with  the  use  of  public  funds  the  per  diem  rates  paid  I 

should  be  based  on  a careful  cost-accounting  system  applied  to  all  hospitals  | 
in  the  community  and  including  the  essential  costs  of  service  and  care.  i 

When  the  number  of  beds  in  local  hospitals  is  insufficient  to  provide  for  | 

hospitalization  of  maternity  patients  or  sick  children,  consideration  should  | 

be  given  to  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  construction  of  public  general 
hospitals  with  maternity  sections  and  pediatric  wards,  the  addition  of  such  | 
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special  facilities  to  existing  public  hospitals,  the  construction  of  spe- 
cial maternity  or  children's  hospitals  in  large  centers  of  population  or  of 
outpost  maternity  hospitals  in  rural  areas  connected  with  larger  general 
hospitals  adequately  staffed  and  equipped  for  obstetric  service  in  com- 
plicated cases. 

Payment  for  care  given  by  practicing  qualified  physicians  or  by  consult- 
ing specialists,  for  bedside  nursing  care  in  the  home,  for  laboratory.  X-ray, 
and  other  special  types  of  service  should  be  provided  according  to  some 
equitable  plan  that  will  insure  both  quality  and  economy  of  service.  Au- 
thorization for  care  by  the  responsible  public  agency,  and  provision  for 
review  and  evaluation  of  quality  of  service,  would  be  essential  elements  in 
any  plan. 

To  provide  payment  for  professional  services  and  care  in  hospitals,  a 
way  would  have  to  be  found  in  most  States  and  communities  to  finance  it 
through  the  use  of  general  tax  funds,  as  existing  health  services  and  cer- 
tain types  of  public  medical  care  are  now  financed,  or  through  a social- 
insurance  scheme  with  contributions  by  the  potential  beneficiaries  of  the 
services  and  contributions  by  government — Federal,  State,  and  local — for 
recipients  of  care  who  are  unable  to  contribute  because  of  lack  of  income 
or  inadequate  income,  or  through  a combination  of  both  methods.  Such  a 
program  of  medical  care  would  compensate  in  part  for  necessary  increases  in 
expenditures  by  ultimate  reductions,  through  better  care  and  earlier  treat- 
ment, in  the  costs  of  illness. 

Pro fessional  Education . 

In  most  instances,  the  same  physician  deals  with  the  expectant  mother 
and  also  with  the  newborn  child,  whether  he  be  general  practitioner  or 
specialist.  His  training  should  combine,  therefore,  the  most  important 
phases  of  obstetrics  and  pediatrics.  To  this  end  greater  opportunity  should 
be  extended  for  this  combined  special  training  to  both  undergraduates  and 
practicing  physicians.  Many  physicians,  moreover,  must  administer  and 
supervise  organized  programs  of  maternal  and  infant  care.  These  should  have 
special  opportunities  for  training  in  the  administrative  aspects  of  that 
service.  More  provisions  for  training  in  this  field  are  needed  also  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate  nurses  and  for  other  persons  who  may  have  duties 
in  connection  with  maternity  and  child-health  programs  such  as  nutritionists 
and  medical  social  workers.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  doctors  in  many 
remote  rural  areas,  training  of  competent  nurse— midwives  to  work  under 
medical  supervision  is  important.  Another  neglected  field  in  which  oppor- 
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tunity  for  special  training  is  required  is  that  of  preventive  dentistry  for 
children . 

For  clinical  training  of  all  personnel  dealing  with  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, medical  centers  are  particularly  needed.  These  centers  should  be 
coordinated  with  medical  schools  where  undergraduate  students  are  receiving 
training  in  comparable  subjects  and  should  be  equipped  and  staffed  to  pro- 
vide separate  curricula  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Here 
student  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  personnel  dealing  with  mother  and 
child  could  have  an  opportunity  for  supervised  practice  of  the  many  special- 
ties required  in  this  service  such  as  obstetric  and  pediatric  procedures, 
medical  care  of  sick  children  in  in-patient  and  out-patient  services,  the 
conduct  of  child-health  conferences,  and  some  introduction  into  the  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  aspects  of  maternity  and  child  care. 

Research . Investigations . and  Demonstrations . 

Increased  facilities  for  basic  research  and  investigations  tested, 
when  appropriate,  by  demonstrations  in  fields  that  would  contribute  to 
knowledge  of  obstetric  and  pediatric  care  should  be  made  possible,  for 
without  such  research  the  knowledge  and  skills  on  which  the  program  of 
service  is  based  would  remain  limited  and  the  program  would  become  static. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  this  aspect  of  the  program.  Although 
it  is  an  outstanding  need,  private  and  voluntary  funds  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  it.  Support  for  research  must  come  also  from  public  funds. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  For  all  women  during  maternity  and  for  all  children  the  following 
services  should  be  available; 

Maternity  care  and  care  of  newborn  infants: 

(a)  Provision  for  premarital  and  preconceptional  instruction  and  care,  in- 
cluding opportunity  for  medical  supervision,  laboratory  tests,  and  mental 
hygiene . 

(b)  Care  of  the  mother  throughout  pregnancy  by  a qualified  local  physician; 

a public-health  nurse,  preferably  one  with  training  in  obstetric  care  and 
care  of  newborn  infants;  and  a dentist.  Such  care  to  be  given  in  the 
home,  in  prenatal  clinics  connected  or  associated  with  general  hospitals 
having  a maternity  service,  or  in  physicians'  or  dentists'  offices,  and 
to  include  advisory  service  of  nutritionists  and  social  workers  and 
group  instruction  by  nurses  under  medical  supervision. 

(c)  Care  at  delivery  by  a qualified  physician,  aided  by  a nurse  trained  and 
experienced  in  delivery  nursing  care,  or  care  by  qualified  midwives  under 
medical  supervision  in  areas  where  the  number  of  physicians  is  very 
limited . 
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(d)  Hospital  care,  as  necessary  for  medical,  social,  or  economic  reasons,  in 
an  approved  hospital  provided  with  obstetric  and  pediatric  consulting 
staff,  isolation  facilities  for  infected  patients,  and  facilities  for 
caring  for  emergency  or  complicated  cases,  for  transportation,  and  for 
social  services. 

(e)  Postpartum  medical  and  nursing  care  in  heme,  hospital,  or  clinic;  super- 
vision of  nutrition  of  nursing  mother;  and  medical  and  nursing  supervision 
of  the  newborn  infant. 

(f)  Facilities  for  expert  diagnosis  and  consultation  service  by  obstetricians 
and  pediatricians,  or  other  consultants  as  necessary,  in  diagnostic 
centers  or  in  the  patient’s  home,  to  aid  general  practitioners  in  care 

of  mother  or  infant  throughout  the  period  of  maternity  and  the  neonatal 
period. 

Care  for  infants  and  children: 

(a)  Health  supervision  and  care  of  infant  and  child  at  stated  intervals 
throughout  the  period  of  growth  and  development — in  the  home,  child-health 
conference,  school,  clinic,  or  physician’s  office.  Such  supervision 
should  include  medical  services  by  qualified  local  physicians;  public- 
health  nursing,  nutrition,  child  guidance,  and  social  services  in  home, 

in  child-health  conferences,  and  in  schools;  preventive  dentistry  for 
children  of  preschool  and  school  age  by  qualified  local  dentists;  and 
correction  of  remediable  defects. 

(b)  To  help  make  such  a plan  of  health  supervision  effective,  a program  of 
health  instruction  in  the  sohools  and  parent  education  in  problems  of 
physical  and  mental  health  on  a community  basis  should  be  parts  of  the  gen- 
eral health  program  and  should  permeate  all  regular  and  special  activities. 
Many  existing  organizations  of  the  community  may  be  utilized  for  the 
development  of  a program  of  parent  eduoation,  such  as  nursery  schools, 

day  nurseries,  child-health  conferences,  parent-teacher  associations, 
women’s  organizations,  social  agencies,  and  so  forth.  The  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  may  be  community  centers  for  programs  of  health 
instruction  and  parent  education. 

(c)  Medical  care  of  sick  children  in  home,  clinic,  or  office  by  local  qualified 
physicians  assisted  by  public-health  nurses.  Facilities  for  expert 
diagnosis  and  care  of  sick  children,  and  for  consultation  by  pediatricians 
in  diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics  connected  or  assooiated  with  general 
hospitals  having  a pediatrio  service,  in  the  child’s  home  or  elsewhere 
when  the  sick  child  cannot  be  brought  to  a clinic.  Social  services  in 
home  or  clinic. 

(d)  Hospital  care,  as  necessary,  in  an  approved  hospital  provided  with 
pediatric  consulting  staff  and  separate  wards  for  children,  and  medical 
social  services.  Care  in  convalescent  homes,  as  neoessary  for  medical, 
social,  or  economic  reasons,  for  children  in  need  of  prolonged  care  to 
restore  health  and  fit  them  for  family  life  and  the  usual  activities  of 
childhood,  youth,  and  adult  life. 
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2.  Resources  should  be  made  available  by  the  community.  State,  and 
Nation  to  make  possible  the  more  adequate  use  of  existing  facilities  and 
services  and  their  gradual  expansion  to  the  end  that  the  needs  of  all 
mothers  and  children  may  be  met. 

In  such  a comprehensive  maternal  and  child-health  program — 

The  local  community  would  provide  maternity  care  and  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices for  children,  as  needed,  as  part  of  its  public-health  responsibility,  utilizing 
available  qualified  services  and  facilities; 

The  State  would  give  leadership,  financial  assistance,  specialized  service,  and 
supervision  in  the  development  of  local  services,  and  would  be  responsible  for 
setting  standards  of  care  and  service  acceptable  on  a State-wide  basis; 

The  Federal  Government  would  assist  States  through  financial  support,  research, 
and  consultation  service,  and  would  be  responsible  for  setting  standards  of  care  and 
service  acceptable  on  a Nation-wide  basis. 


Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  the  expansion  of  maternal  and  child- 
health  services  and  services  for  crippled  and  other  physically  handicapped 
children,  including  hospital  and  medical  care  and  vocational-rehabilitation 
services,  should  be  made  on  a basis  that  will  most  effectively  raise  the 
level  of  services  in  those  areas  where  it  is  inadequate,  and  so  reduce 
inequalities . 

3.  In  expanding  the  program  of  health  and  medical  services  for  chil- 
dren and  for  women  in  maternity,  attention  should  be  particularly  directed 
to  the  development  of — 


(a)  a program  of  complete  maternity  care  and  care  of  newborn  infants; 

(b)  preventive  and  curative  medical  service  for  children; 

(c)  more  adequate  control  of  communicable  diseases; 

(d)  a more  effective  nutrition  program; 

(e)  wide  extension  of  the  mental-health  program  for  children  from  birth  through 
adolescence; 

(f)  more  effective  coordination  of  school-health  services,  health  instruction,  phys- 
ical education,  recreation,  and  school-sanitation  services; 

(g)  a more  intensive  safety-education  program; 

(h)  a program  of  parent  education  and  general  health  education  that  will  permeate  the 
whole  child-health  program. 


4.  More  adequate  provision  for  general  community  health  and  medical 
services  should  be  made  through  the  use  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds, 
including — 


(a)  the  expansion  of  full-time  local  health  services  organized  on  city,  county,  or 
district  basis; 

(b)  more  effective  use  of  existing  medical  services  and  facilities,  including  hos- 
pital and  clinic  care  and  medical  and  nursing  care  in  the  home,  and  expansion 
until  all  communities  are  adequately  provided; 
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(c)  more  effective  coordination  of  public-health  and  medical  services  for  which 
health,  welfare,  education,  social-insurance  or  other  public  or  private  agencies 
in  the  community  are  responsible; 

(d)  the  construction  and  adequate  support  of  health  centers  and  hospitals  as  needed, 
especially  in  rural  areas. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  children,  preventive  and  curative 
medical  care  should  be  made  available  to  all  members  of  families  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  rural  as  well  as  urban.  In  this  it  is  assumed  that 
there  is  a considerable  portion  of  the  population  able  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary medical  services.  Another  and  larger  section  of  the  population,  how- 
ever, consists  of  families  below  the  economic  level  at  which  it  is  reason- 
ably possible  to  budget  the  varying  costs  of  illness  without  imposing  a 
burden  on  the  family  budget  that  will  interfere  with  the  provision  of  other 
essentials  for  the  family’s  health  and  welfare.  For  these  there  should  be 
made  available  adequately  supervised  medical  care  through  a program  or 
programs  financed  by  general  tax  funds,  by  insurance  contributions  from 
beneficiaries  and  government,  or  by  such  combination  of  methods  as  may  be 
best  suited  to  local  conditions. 

5.  In  recognition  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  nutrition  to  the 
health  of  children,  it  is  recommended  that  the  President  appoint  a national 
nutrition  committee  composed  of  physicians  and  other  scientists,  economists, 
agricultural  experts,  consumers’  representatives,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators. Such  a committee  should  review  our  present  knowledge,  coordinate 
the  various  efforts  now  being  made  to  improve  nutrition,  and  point  the  way 
toward  a national  policy  in  this  field. 

6.  A broad  program  of  education  to  enlighten  citizens  in  all  the  as- 
pects of  the  program  of  health  and  medical  services  for  mothers  and 
children  is  a fundamental  necessity. 

7.  Because  of  the  primary  importance  of  personnel  training  and  of  re- 
search, it  is  urged  that  special  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  following 
recommendations : 

In  undergraduate  professional  schools  and  graduate  curricula,  the  training  of 
personnel  to  develop  and  carry  on  maternal  and  child-health  services  is  a major 
problem.  Special  provision  should  be  made  for  the  training  of  such  personnel. 
Particular  training  should  be  given  to  nurse-midwives  to  prepare  them  for  work  in 
remote  rural  areas,  under  the  supervision  of  physicians  qualified  for  this  purpose. 
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8.  Adequate  support  should  be  given  to  research  as  well  as  to  direct 
service  through  public  appropriation  and  private  grants,  since  research 
underlies  all  advance  in  practical  programs  of  health  and  medical  care, 
including  dental  health  for  mothers  and  children. 

Studies  and  demonstrations  should  include: 

(1)  Further  clinical  and  laboratory  research  into  the  causes  and  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  diseases  in  infants  and  children  and  of  abnormal  conditions 
of  pregnant  and  parturient  women;  and  studies  of  nutrition,  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  behavior  of  children. 

(2)  Investigations  directed  toward  defining  more  closely  standards  of  care  that 
will  insure  high  quality  of  service  to  mothers  and  children. 

(3)  Study  and  demonstration  of  clinical  and  administrative  methods  to  assure 
economy  of  service  not  inconsistent  with  quality  of  care. 

(4)  Development  and  standardization  of  methods  and  procedures  designed  to  improve 
administrative  practice  in  the  maternal  and  child-health  fields,  including 
methods  of  interpreting  the  program  to  the  public  and  giving  wide  populariza- 
tion to  results  of  research  and  findings  in  studies  and  demonstrations. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  a democracy  primary  responsibility  for  the  nurture,  support,  and 
training  of  children  rests  with  the  family.  Under  conditions  of  modern 
life  families  must  join  together  as  citizens  or  participate  in  privately 
supported  activities  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  children  that  can  be  met 
only  through  community  measures — for  example,  health  care,  schools,  and 
playgrounds.  The  State  has  an  obligation  to  assure  to  all  children  the 
availability  of  such  community  services. 

Upon  the  State  rests  the  further  duty  of  making  sure  that  care  and 
protection  are  within  reach  of  all  children  who  have  no  parents  or  natural 
guardians  and  those  whose  home  conditions  or  individual  disabilities  or 
difficulties  require  special  attention.  This  aim  may  be  achieved  through 
services  furnished  by  the  State  itself  or  by  local  governments  or  private 
agencies . 

Social  service  for  children  who  need  care  and  protection  has  the 
double  function  of  helping  to  provide  material  resources  and  other 
environmental  conditions  favorable  to  their  physical,  mental,  and  social 
development;  and  of  aiding  individual  children  to  find  personal  security, 
acceptable  means  of  self-expression,  and  satisfying  achievement  within  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  live.  It  can  be  effective  only  as  social 
workers  enter  into  the  lives  of  the  ohildren  they  serve,  and  their  families, 
with  understanding,  patience,  and  respect  for  the  child's  personality, 
combined  with  deep  concern  over  social  injustice  and  courage  in  dealing 
with  its  manifestations. 

The  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  the  36,000,000  children  in  the 
United  States  under  the  age  of  16  years  are  being  met  by  their  families  and 
by  community  services  that  should  be  available  to  all  children.  Under 
present  conditions,  however,  at  least  8,000,000  ohildren  are  receiving 
economic  aid  in  their  homes,  including  more  than  700,000  benefiting  from 
aid  to  dependent  children  under  the  social-security  program.  Many  other 
children  whose  families  are  not  receiving  economic  aid  from  public  or 
private  sources  are  in  need  of  such  assistance. 

Much  smaller  numbers  of  ohildren  require  care  away  from  their  own 
homes.  The  last  Federal  census  of  children  receiving  foster  care,  December 
31,  1933,  showed  a total  of  approximately  250,000  children  receiving  such 
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care  either  in  institutions  for  dependent  children  or  in  foster-family 
homes. ^ Of  the  children  for  whom  reports  were  received,  58  percent  were  in 
institutions  and  42  percent  were  in  boarding  homes,  wage  or  work  homes,  or 
free  homes.  Figures  for  urban  areas  reporting  social  statistics  to  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  show  that  the  number  of  children  from  these 
areas  cared  for  in  institutions  has  decreased  during  the  past  few  years, 
whereas  the  number  cared  for  in  foster- family  homes,  especially  boarding 
homes,  has  increased.^ 

At  least  28,000  children  were  in  State  schools  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents on  June  30,  1939.^  It  is  estimated  that  during  1 year  approxi- 
mately 200,000  children  come  to  the  attention  of  juvenile  courts  because  of 
delinquency.^ 

Estimates  of  numbers  of  physically  handicapped  children  are  based  on 
incomplete  data.  By  December  1939  State  registration  of  crippled  children 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  showed  approximately  250,000  children  in  need 
of  care.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  crippled  children  in 
the  United  States  is  between  400,000  and  500,000.  In  addition,  a large 
number  of  children  are  crippled  as  a result  of  heart  disease.®  The  num- 
bers of  blind  or  partially  sighted  and  deaf  or  hard-of-hearing  children 
who  need  some  form  of  social  service,  as  well  as  special  facilities  for 
treatment  and  education,  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  mentally  deficient  children  who  need 
custodial  care  or  training  in  institutions  or  care  and  supervision  in  the 
community  vary  from  about  360,000 — 1 percent  of  the  36,000,000  children 
in  the  population  under  16  years  of  age — to  figures  four  or  five  times  that 

‘ Children  Under  Institutional  Care  and  in  Foster  Homes,  1933,  pp.  7-8.  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  Washington,  1935. 

2 Division  of  Statistical  Research,  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau. 

For  the  17  areas  reporting,  the  total  number  of  children  receiving  foster  care  was 
31,985  on  December  31,  1932,  as  compared  with  32,549  on  the  same  date  in  1938.  The  number 
of  children  in  institutions  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  declined  from  15,956  in  1932  to 
13,335  in  1938;  the  number  in  foster-family  homes,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  16,029 
in  1932  to  19,214  in  1938. 

The  number  of  children  cared  for  in  boarding  homes  in  these  areas  increased  from 
11,976  on  December  31,  1932,  to  15,559  on  the  same  date  in  1938. 

2 Child  Guidance  Division,  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau. 

< Estimated  based  upon  figures  for  juvenile  courts  reported  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau  for  1938.  (Children  in  the  Courts,  1938.  Children’s  Bureau  Publication.  In  press.) 

The  total  number  of  delinquency  cases  reported  by  a group  of  courts  serving  39 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  was  77,289.  As  the  same  child  may 
be  involved  in  several  cases  in  a single  year,  the  actual  number  of  children  was  somewhat 
less  than  this  figure.  This  number  includes  cases  dealt  with  officially  and  those  dealt 
with  unofficially  to  the  extent  that  the  latter  type  of  cases  were  reported;  some  courts 
reported  only  official  cases. 

5 Division  of  Statistical  Research,  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau. 
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high.  A still  larger  number  of  retarded  or  subnormal  children  require 
special  attention. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  need  for  social  services  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  children  handicapped  by  the  various  types  of  social,  physical, 
and  mental  disabilities  and  for  prevention  of  maladjustment  is  becoming 
more  evident  with  the  increasing  development  of  resources  for  child-welfare 
services  in  the  various  States. 

NATIONAL  CONCERN  FOR  CHILD  WELFARE 

Social  service  is  one  method  of  fulfilling  the  obligation  of  society 
to  safeguard  children.  Recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of 
every  child  is  of  concern  to  the  whole  country  implies  that  all  authorities 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  local — and  private  agencies  as  well, 
share  responsibility  for  making  this  concern  effective. 

Growth  of  National  Interest  Prior  to  1950 . 

Social  protection  naturally  reached  out  first  to  children  without 
homes  or  parents  and  to  those  who  were  neglected,  abused,  or  exploited  by 
adults.  The  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  specialized  forms  of  care  and  legal  protection 
for  such  children  and  extension  of  the  scope  of  child  welfare  to  include 
measures  for  saving  infant  life,  providing  educational  opportunity,  and 
excluding  young  children  from  industry.  The  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  a period  notable  for  the  increasing  public  recognition  of  social 
needs.  The  interest  of  the  entire  Nation  was  aroused  in  support  of  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  regulation  of  child  labor,  estab- 
lishment of  juvenile  courts,  improvement  in  methods  of  care  of  dependent 
children,  and  psychological  and  psychiatric  study  of  delinquent  children. 

The  first  White  House  Conference  on  child  welfare,  held  in  1909,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  in  1912  were  tangible 
expressions  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  national  responsibility  for 
child  welfare. 

The  White  House  Conferences  of  1919  and  1930  were  able  to  report 
great  gains  in  recognition  of  social  responsibility  for  children, 
particularly  for  those  lacking  proper  support  or  parental  care.  Desire 
to  provide  more  adequately  for  their  welfare  found  expression  in  the 
organization,  or  the  enlargement  of  resources,  of  private  agencies  serving 
local  communities  or  States,  or  Nation-wide  in  scope;  in  review  of  the 
needs  of  children  for  legal  and  social  protection  by  State  commissions 
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for  the  study  and  revision  of  child-welfare  laws;  and  in  new  or  improved 
public  services,  local.  State,  and  Federal. 

Along  with  these  developments  in  administrative  resources  came 
greatly  increased  emphasis  on  the  conservation  and  strengthening  of  the 
child's  own  home  whenever  possible,  with  recognition  of  the  right  of  every 
needy  child  to  maintenance;  study  of  the  child  himself  in  relation  to 
his  environment;  and  adjustment  of  methods  of  care  and  treatment  to 
individual  needs.  To  achieve  these  goals,  improvement  in  the  preparation 
of  those  responsible  for  directing  and  furnishing  services  to  children 
was  necessary.  The  growth  of  the  profession  of  social  work  and  the 
development  of  child  psychiatry  have  made  it  possible  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  to  develop  methods  by  which  the  aims  of  society  for  children 
could  be  realized  more  fully. 

Developments  Since  1950 . 

The  most  significant  development  in  child  welfare  in  the  10  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  1930  Conference  has  been  the  deepening 
conviction  of  public  responsibility  for  children,  which  has  found 
expression  in  various  Federal  and  State  activities.  The  experiences  of 
the  depression  period  have  proved  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  then  created — or  for  the  first  time  fully  recognized — except 
through  Nation-wide  measures. 

Conserving  and  strengthening  home  life  is  the  first  objective  of 
child-welfare  measures.  To  this  end  many ^types  of  government  service 
have  contributed  directly  or  indirectly.  Farm-security  and  public-housing 
programs  are  making  it  possible  to  maintain  and  improve  home  care  for 
many  children.  Federal  aid  for  public-health  and  maternal  and  child-health 
services  under  the  Social  Security  Act  helps  to  protect  homes  from  disor- 
ganization due  to  illness  and  death. 

Relief  and  work  programs . — The  passage  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Act  of  1935  for  the  first  time  afforded  a basis  for  direct 
Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation  in  conserving  home  life  for  chil- 
dren. During  the  depression  years  State  and  local  relief  administrations 
provided  experience  and  developed  personnel  which  contributed  greatly 
to  the  development  of  continuing  programs  of  Federal  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  public  assistance  and  child-welfare  services  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  The  Work  Projects  Administration  estimates  that 
in  March  1939  about  4,500,000  children  under  the  age  of  16  years  were 
being  provided  with  maintenance  through  wages  of  family  breadwinners  on 
Federal  work  projects. 
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Aid  to  dependent  children . — Public  provision  for  aid  to  needy  depend- 
ent children  in  their  own  homes,  mainly  through  local  units  of  government 
before  the  Social  Security  Act  was  enacted  in  1935,  was  reaching 
approximately  280,000  children.®  The  Social  Security  Act  provided  Federal 
aid  for  more  comprehensive  State  and  local  programs.  By  the  end  of  1939, 

40  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  were  cooperating  in  this 
program  and  about  730,000  children  were  receiving  aid.  Larger  numbers 
of  children  are  in  need  of  and  are  eligible  for  such  benefits,  according  to 
estimates  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  but  are  not  receiving  them. 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1939  make  it  possible  to  expand 
the  program  to  reach  many  additional  ohildren  and  to  provide  more  adequate 
benefits . 

Social  insurance . — New  resources  for  maintaining  homes  when  death 
removes  the  breadwinner  have  also  been  made  available,  chiefly  in  urban 
areas,  under  the  amended  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  provisions, 
which  authorize  payment  of  benefits  to  widows  and  to  dependent  children 
under  the  age  of  18  years.  Provisions  incorporated  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1939  requiring  State  agencies  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  merit  systems  of  personnel  administration  should  greatly 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  social-security  programs. 

Child-welfare  services . — In  addition  to  providing  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  home  life  for  children  through  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  in  the  administration  of  public  assistance,  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  made  it  possible  to  develop  child-welfare 
services,  especially  for  children  living  in  rural  areas.  Through  grants 
for  such  services,  administered  by  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau, 
State  and  local  welfare  departments  are  helping  to  establish  community 
resources  for  dealing  with  special  problems  of  physical  or  mental  handi- 
cap, neglect,  school  adjustment,  or  behavior,  without  limitation  according 
to  the  economic  status  of  the  family.  They  also  furnish  a way  by  which, 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  such  as  the  schools  and  the  health 
authorities,  plans  can  be  made  and  public  support  encouraged  for  improving 
conditions  surrounding  children  and  providing  facilities  for  their  care 
and  training. 

Education  and  employment  of  youth . — Various  forms  of  Federal  aid 
for  education  and  the  activities  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  are  providing  enlarged  educational  programs, 

“Social  Security  in  America;  the  factual  background  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  summarized  from  staff  reports  to  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  p.  238.  Social 
Security  Board.  Publication  No.  20,  Washington,  1937. 
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student  aid,  and  public-work  opportunities  for  youth.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  through  apprenticeship  programs  and  administration  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  stimulating  opportunities  for  training 
and  for  safeguarding  conditions  of  work  in  private  employment. 

State  and  local  public-welfare  organization . — Every  State  now  has 
a State  welfare  department  with  responsibility  for  services  other  than 
institutional  administration,  including  assistance  in  the  development 
of  local  services.  Local  public-welfare  organization  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  strengthened  in  the  past  10  years  and  has  provided  services 
to  children  in  their  own  homes  as  well  as  foster  oare.  At  the  end  of  June 
1939  child-welfare  workers  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  funds 
were  employed  in  approximately  470  rural  oounties — about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number  of  rural  counties  in  the  United  States. 

Private  agencies . — Assumption  by  public  agencies  of  major  responsi- 
bility for  financial  assistance  to  families  has  enabled  private  family- 
welfare  agencies  in  some  communities  to  develop  new  aotivities,  giving 
special  attention  to  consultation  ooncerning  problems  of  personal  rela- 
tionship and  social  adjustment.  Notable  changes  have  occurred  in  the  work 
of  some  private  child-caring  agencies  and  institutions  which  have  taken 
steps  to  adapt  their  programs  to  changing  needs.  Through  community  surveys 
and  the  work  of  community  planning  agencies,  the  functions  and  work  of 
child-welfare  organizations  have  been  examined  with  a view  to  better 
coordination  and  more  complete  service,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
most  important  development  during  the  past  few  years  is  the  increasing 
emphasis  which  is  being  placed  upon  conservation  of  the  child's  own  home 
and  provision  of  service  as  soon  as  need  arises,  before  adverse  conditions 
have  had  a prolonged  and  severe  effect. 

CONDITIONS  IMPEDING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE 

Outstanding  as  have  been  the  achievements  in  certain  fields  of  social 
service  for  children,  it  is  impossible  to  review  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  protecting  and  safeguarding  child  life  during  the  last 
decade  without  reciting  also  the  overwhelming  problems  which  have  been 
created  by  the  depression.  Moreover,  many  conditions  and  praotices  pre- 
vailing before  the  depression  period  still  oreate  grave  social  problems 
and  limit  the  ef feotiveness  of  ohild-welfare  work. 

Among  the  conditions  impeding  the  development  of  effective  service 
to  ohildren  are  the  following: 
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Recurring  periods  of  unemployment.  During  the  depression  years  unemploy- 
ment of  the  family  breadwinner  has  affected  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Nation's  children. 

Low  family  incomes  producing  widespread  and  chronic  privation  in  family  life. 
It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  families  of  the  United  States  live  on 
incomes  of  less  than  $780  a year,  and  an  additional  third  on  less  than  $1,450. 

Dislocation  of  industry  and  agriculture,  which  has  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  migrant  families.  Their  children  in  most  instances  are  cut  off  from 
nearly  all  the  essentials  of  home  life  and  community  relationships. 

Laws  relating  to  settlement  for  purposes  of  relief,  which  vary  greatly 
from  State  to  State  and  are  often  severely  restrictive  in  their  requirements;  laws 
which  leave  many  families  without  settlement  in  any  community,  imposing  special 
hardships  upon  migrant  families  and  their  children;  public  attitudes  toward  relief, 
which  hinder  its  use  in  the  rehabilitation  of  family  life;  limited  staff  and 
financial  resources  for  administration  of  general  relief  and  other  forms  of 
assistance;  and  appropriations  for  relief  insufficient  to  maintain  even  a mini- 
mum standard  of  living. 

Absorption  of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  with  the  administrative 
problems  of  public  assistance  and  general  relief,  and  heavy  case  loads  carried  by 
workers  assigned  to  these  programs,  which  make  it  difficult  to  give  individual 
attention  to  the  children  in  the  families  under  care  or  to  develop  other  forms  of 
service  to  children. 

Undesirable  practices  in  the  administration  of  public  welfare,  including; 
political  patronage;  limitation  of  appointments  to  those  having  residence  within 
a particular  State  or  locality;  lack  of  security  of  tenure;  and  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  need  for  employing  workers  with  special  preparation  for  service  to 
children  and  families. 

Lack  of  public  funds  in  many  communities,  especially  in  rural  areas,  for  the 
maintenance  in  foster-family  homes  of  children  who  need  such  care  and  for  services 
to  such  children.  Allowances  for  the  care  of  children  in  boarding  homes  which 
are  inadequate  to  provide  the  quality  of  care  needed. 

Failure  to  coordinate  the  services  of  child-caring  institutions  and  agencies 
and  other  organizations  in  the  community  concerned  with  related  problems,  espe- 
cially failure  to  utilize  resources  for  conserving  or  rehabilitating  the  child's 
own  home. 

Excessive  dependence  of  the  public,  in  some  areas,  on  services  provided  by 
private  child-caring  organizations  and  payment  of  public  funds  to  such  agencies 
for  the  care  of  children,  without  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  public 
agency  for  seeing  that  all  children  needing  foster  care  are  suitably  provided  for 
under  either  public  or  private  auspices,  and  neglect  of  rehabilitation  service  to 
the  families  of  the  children  when  such  service  is  required. 

Practices  in  court  cases  affecting  the  custody,  support,  or  parental  care  of 
children,  which  are  often  needlessly  destructive  to  family  life  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual; these  practices  are  encountered  in  civil,  criminal,  juvenile,  domestic- 
relations,  and  probate  courts. 

Hearing  of  children's  cases  in  some  communities  in  juvenile  courts  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  police  courts,  or  in  criminal  courts;  juvenile-court  judges  who 
lack  the  necessary  qualifications  for  dealing  with  legal  and  social  problems 
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involved  in  children’s  cases;  inadequate  staffs  of  probation  officers  or  other 
social  workers  with  qualifications  for  this  work. 

Reliance  by  communities  upon  institutional  treatment  of  delinquency,  without 
sufficient  emphasis  upon  prevention;  absence  of  facilities  for  scientific  study  of 
mental  conditions,  serious  emotional  disturbances,  and  personality  difficulties 
which  contribute  to  delinquency;  and  lack  of  adequate  case-work  treatment. 

Indiscriminate  commitment  from  some  localities  of  children  who  do  not  require 
the  type  of  training  provided  in  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, including  commitment  of  delinquent  children  who  require  other  kinds  of 
service,  and,  because  care  is  provided  without  cost  to  the  local  community,  com- 
mitment to  State  industrial  schools  of  children  who  are  dependent  or  neglected 
and  not  delinquent. 

Insufficient  provision  for  the  care  and  training  of  mentally  deficient, 
epileptic,  and  psychotic  children,  making  it  impossible  in  many  cases  to  obtain 
suitable  care  for  such  children  and  creating  difficult  problems  for  the  community 
or  for  the  child-caring  organizations  which  may  be  obliged  to  receive  or  retain 
them  without  having  appropriate  facilities  for  their  care  and  training. 

Over  against  these  and  similar  difficulties,  which  are  encountered  in 
greater  or  less  degree  by  all  those  engaged  in  developing  and  strengthening 
social  services  for  children,  may  be  placed  the  increasing  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  children  for  protection  from  destructive  factors  in  their  home 
and  community  life.  Opportunities  for  effective  child-welfare  service  today 
far  exceed  those  which  any  previous  White  House  Conference  could  record. 

CHILD-WELFARE  SERVICES  IN  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 
Essentials  of  a Community  Child-Welfare  Program . 

Every  county  or  other  appropriate  area  should  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  of  a comprehensive  program  of  services 
to  children  whose  home  conditions  or  individual  difficulties  or 
disabilities  require  special  attention . 

Although  child-welfare  problems  in  urban  and  in  rural  areas  may  differ 
in  extent,  they  do  not  differ  greatly  in  character.  The  same  quality  of 
service,  in  accordance  with  the  same  basic  principles,  is  needed  in  both. 

In  many  communities,  especially  in  rural  areas,  child-welfare  services 
are  entirely  lacking.  In  cities  the  work  of  existing  public  and  private 
organizations  often  needs  to  be  coordinated  and  supplemented.  For  example, 
there  may  be  an  oversupply  of  institutional  or  foster-family  care  for 
children  removed  from  their  homes  because  of  dependency  or  neglect, 
whereas  provision  may  be  lacking  for  children  who  need  specialized  care 
because  of  illness,  physical  or  mental  handicaps,  or  conduct  problems. 
Service  for  children  in  their  own  homes  frequently  is  less  available  than 
care  away  from  home.  Diagnostic  service  is  often  not  available  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  care  required  by  children  who  must  be  given  care  away 
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from  their  own  homes.  In  all  fields  of  child  welfare  greater  provision 
has  been  made  for  treatment  than  for  prevention  of  disability  and 
maladj  ustment . 

Adequate  and  well-administered  public  assistance  and  general 
relief , with  social  services  as  needed , furnish  a necessary 
foundation  for  child-welfare  service , 

Unless  the  community  provides  the  assistance  needed  by  families, 
children  will  be  deprived  of  their  own  homes  needlessly  or  will  suffer 
from  maladjustments  which  could  have  been  prevented  at  their  origin. 
Financial  assistance  should  be  accompanied  by  social  service  which  will 
help  families  to  work  out  their  special  problems. 

Homemaker  or  housekeeper  service  for  families  where  the  mother  is 
absent  from  the  home  or  is  unable  to  carry  on  homemaking  duties,  offers 
a valuable  resource  for  conserving  home  life.  Encouraging  progress  in 
developing  such  service  has  been  made  by  both  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  past  few  years. 

Social  services  for  children  are  essential  in  community 
programs  for  child  health , education , and  general  well-being . 

Adequate  public-health  service  for  parents  and  for  children  of  all 
ages,  including  educational,  diagnostic,  and  treatment  services  for 
promoting  physical  and  mental  health,  is  a necessary  resource  to  those 
dealing  with  children  who  are  suffering  from  destitution,  neglect,  or 
delinquency.  Also  essential  are  good  schools  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
individual  children,  including  those  who  are  physically  handicapped  or 
mentally  deficient,  and  provision  for  recreation  and  leisure-time  activ- 
ities. Conversely,  health,  educational,  and  recreational  services  should 
have  access  to  social  services  for  children  requiring  special  attention. 

Community  planning  for  child  welfare  requires  participation 
of  social-welfare  agencies , schools , health  agencies , courts , 
recreational  agencies , and  representative  citizens  concerned 
with  children . 

Public  and  private  child-welfare  agencies  should  cooperate  in  a 
program  which  will  assure  the  proper  service  to  every  child  in  need. 

An  obligation  rests  upon  both  for  the  development  of  adequate 
resources  and  standards  of  servioe.  Collaboration  among  agencies  is 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  individual  children,  as  well  as  in  planning 
for  the  necessary  community  resources.  This  should  apply  not  only  to 
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agencies  dealing  specifically  v/ith  child  welfare,  but  also  to  any  organiza- 
tion whose  work  affects  children. 

In  a complete  community  welfare  program  the  local  public- 
welfare  department  should  be  able  to  provide  all  essential  social 
services  to  children,  either  directly  or  through  utilizing  the 
resources  of  other  agencies . Public  child— welfare  services  should 
be  provided  by  the  agency  which  also  administers  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  general  relief,  and  should  be  closely  related  to  these 
programs . 

These  essential  social  services  include  the  following: 

1.  Social  service  for  children  living  in  their  own  homes  or  elsewhere  who  are 
dependent,  neglected,  mistreated,  or  exploited  by  their  natural  guardians  or 
other  adults,  delinquent  or  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent;  and  for  unmarried 
mothers  and  their  babies,  and  children  placed  for  adoption. 

2.  Child-guidance  service  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  children  with  special 
problems  of  personality  or  behavior. 

3.  Foster  care,  in  family  homes  or  institutions  adapted  to  the  children's  individual 
needs,  for  children  who  must  be  cared  for  away  from  their  own  homes  temporarily 
or  over  long  periods. 

4.  Service  to  physically  handicapped  children,  in  cooperation  with  health  and 
educational  agencies. 

5.  Social  protection  of  mentally  defective  and  psychotic  children,  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  agencies  providing  education,  special  training,  and 
custodial  care. 

6.  Stimulation  and  assistance  in  the  development  of  community  resources  which  will 
assure  to  every  child  the  care  his  needs  require. 

7.  Cooperative  effort  to  remedy  community  conditions  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  to  promote  conditions  favorable  to  their  health  and  well-being. 

Public  child-welfare  services  should  be  available  to  every 
child  in  need  of  such  help . 

There  should  be  no  question  of  eligibility  for  service  based  on  legal 
residence,  economic  status,  race  or  nationality,  or  any  consideration 
other  than  the  child's  need.  Every  child  who  comes  to  the  attention  of  a 
public-welfare  agency  should  be  given  whatever  service  he  requires  with- 
out the  necessity  of  court  commitment,  except  when  provision  must  be  made 
for  change  of  legal  custody  or  guardianship  or  when  legal  action  is  needed 
because  of  the  circumstances  of  the  parents’  neglect  or  the  child's 
delinquency.  The  responsibility  of  the  agency  should  continue  as  long  as 
the  child  is  in  need  of  services. 
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Child-guidance  service  with  resources  for  competent  psychiatric , 
psychological , and  social  study  and  treatment  is  a necessary  part  of 
a community  welfare  program. 

Child-guidance  service,  conducted  under  competent  professional  direc- 
tion, should  be  accessible  to  health,  educational,  and  sooial-welfare 
agencies,  and  may  be  provided  by  any  one  of  these  agencies  or  under  other 
appropriate  auspices. 

Many  cities  have  established  mental-hygiene  or  child-guidance  serv- 
ice, but  small  towns  and  rural  areas  are  largely  without  such  resources. 
Encouraging  experiments  in  extending  such  facilities  to  rural  areas  are 
being  made,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  State  departments. 

Extension  of  child-guidance  programs  is  hampered  by  the  limited 
number  of  qualified  workers  available.  There  is  great  need  for  expanded 
opportunities  for  training  in  this  field. 

The  school  has  an  important  place  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  socia].  problems  of  children . Its  primary  responsibility 
is  the  organization  of  ^ educational  program  which  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  indiyidual  needs. 

Health  education  and  educational  and  yocational  guidance  are  aspects 
of  the  social  function  of  the  school,  which  also  includes  school-attendance 
work  and  seryices  by  visiting  teachers  or  social  workers  available  to  the 
school.  In  cities  the  employment  of  social  workers  by  the  school  offers 
a promising  means  of  discovering  and  dealing  with  the  social  problems  of 
children  at  an  early  stage.  This  service  is  needed  in  many  cases  as  an 
aid  in  adjusting  the  school  program  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 
For  extended  treatment  these  v/orkers  have  to  depend  largely  upon  the 
organized  social-welfare  resources  of  the  community.  In  many  rural  areas 
social  service  needed  in  relation  to  the  school  program  will  probably  have 
to  be  provided  by  the  public-welfare  agency. 

Adequate  standards  for  selection , training,  and  advancement  of 
staff  on  the  basis  of  merit  should  be  maintained  by  the  authorities 
responsible  for  child-welfare  work. 

Child-welfare  service  in  both  rural  areas  and  in  cities  requires 
ability  to  deal  with  a v/ide  range  of  individual  problems  and  community 
conditions.  Social-service  training  and  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
special  problems  of  children  are  essential. 
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The  active  interest  of  informed  citizens  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  good  public  service  and  the  coordination  of  the  work 
of  public  and  private  agencies . 

In  all  areas  advisory  committees  and  private  associations  are  useful 
in  creating  public  interest  and  assisting  the  public-welfare  department 
in  maintaining  standards.  In  the  larger  communities  private  children's 
agencies,  with  their  boards  of  directors,  executives,  and  staffs  can  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion  and  the  development  of 
citizen  support  for  public  as  well  as  private  child-welfare  services. 
Foster— Care  Services . 

For  children  who  require  care  away  from  their  own  homes  there 
should  be  available  the  various  forms  of  family-home  and  institu- 
tional care  necessary  to  insure  provision  for  physical , emotional , 
educational , and  religious  needs , with  due  regard  for  special 
handicaps  and  problems  of  ad.j ustment . 

Foster  care  is  one  of  many  forms  of  social  service  which  should  be 
available  for  children  who  need  it,  whether  they  live  in  rural  or  in  urban 
communities.  Extension  of  public  provision  for  financial  aid  to  families, 
including  social  insurance,  public  assistance,  and  general  relief,  will 
lead  to  decreasing  need  for  care  in  institutions  or  foster- family  homes 
as  a substitute  for  parental  care.  Facilities  which  have  been  overtaxed 
to  provide  foster  care  for  children  who  might  have  remained  in  their  own 
homes  if  the  necessary  assistance  and  service  had  been  available  may  be 
needed  for  the  care  of  children  with  special  types  of  disabilities.  Many 
institutions  and  agencies  have  already  undertaken  readjustment  of  their 
activities  in  order  to  meet  changed  conditions. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  use  of  boarding-home  care  has  increased 
greatly  in  relation  to  other  forms  of  foster  care  and  has  been  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  with  special  problems  of  health  or  social 
adjustment.  Care  of  crippled  children  in  boarding  homes  has  been  extended, 
especially  under  the  State  programs  of  service  to  crippled  children 
developed  with  Federal  aid  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Community  and 
State  programs  for  the  care  of  mentally  deficient  children  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  include  boarding-home  care.  This  form  of  care  is  used  also 
to  some  extent  for  delinquent  children. 

In  many  States  and  communities  the  limited  funds  made  available  for 
boarding  care  and  the  regulations  governing  payment  make  it  impossible  to 
provide  foster-family  homes  for  many  children  who  need  such  care.  In  many 
instances  the  rates  paid  for  board  cannot  possibly  cover  the  actual  cost 
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of  proper  maintenance.  This  situation  exists  in  both  private  and  public 
agencies,  but  it  is  particularly  serious  with  respect  to  the  care  of  public 
v/ards.  Rates  of  board  should  be  determined  through  study  of  actual  costs 
of  providing  maintenance  required  for  children  of  varying  ages  and  needs, 
with  special  attention  given  to  those  whose  physical  or  mental  condition 
necessitates  added  expenditure  for  proper  care. 

Agencies  should  entrust  child-placing  services  only  to  workers  who 
understand  the  needs  of  children  and  who  are  experienced  in  the  selection 
and  supervision  of  foster  homes.  Lack  of  such  skill  may  involve  grave 
dangers  to  children.  The  number  of  children  assigned  to  each  worker 
should  be  small  enough  to  permit  careful  attention  to  the  needs  of  each. 

Foster  care  should  be  utilized  only  after  due  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  child  in  his  own 
home  under  proper  conditions . When  care  in  a foster-family  home  or 
institution  is  found  to  be  desirable  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
work  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  home , unless  the  child ' s welfare 
necessitates  permanent  severance  of  family  ties . 

Foster  care  in  a family  home  or  institution  should  be  preceded  by 
social  seryice  to  determine  whether  such  care  will  be  to  the  child's 
best  interest,  and  the  type  of  care  which  best  suits  his  needs.  If  a 
child  must  be  removed  permanently  from  his  home  because  of  neglect  or 
other  injurious  conditions  which  cannot  be  corrected,  such  provision 
should  be  made  for  him  as  will  serve  his  present  need  and  safeguard 
his  future.  Most  of  the  children  who  are  given  foster  care  return  to 
their  own  people;  for  these  children  relationship  to  parents  or  other 
relatives  should  be  safeguarded  while  they  are  receiving  foster  care. 

When  necessary,  effort  should  be  made  to  rehabilitate  the  home  so  that 
the  child  may  return  to  the  family  group  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the 
home  and  his  own  development  make  this  desirable. 

The  public  department  represents  the  State  in  its  relations 
to  the  child  and  his  family  and  cannot  delegate  legal  and  moral 
obligation  to  see  that  the  child  is  protected  in  his  family 
relationships  and  that  he  receives  good  care . 

Recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  public-welfare  authorities 
for  the  children  who  come  into  their  care  is  needed  (1)  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  children,  (2)  to  provide  care  when  necessary  under 
public  auspices,  and  (3)  to  clarify  relationships  between  the  public 
authorities  and  the  private  organizations  which  provide  care  for  public 
wards . 
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Institutions  and  agencies  conducted  under  private  auspices  have 
furnished  a major  part  of  the  institutional  and  child-placing  services 
that  have  been  available.  Much  of  this  private  care  has  been  provided 
through  arrangements  with  public  officials  or  courts,  maintenance  of 
children  being  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  public  funds.  In  many 
communities  such  arrangements  have  not  been  adequate  to  insure  the  welfare 
of  the  children  they  are  designed  to  serve. 

Children  have  been  made  public  charges  and  placed  in  the  care  of 
private  institutions  or  agencies  at  public  expense  with  no  assumption 
of  responsibility  by  the  public  officials  for  the  child's  well-being. 
Frequently  private  institutions  and  agencies  have  been  expected  to 
accept  any  children  placed  in  their  care  by  public  officials,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  equipped  to  provide  for  the  particular  needs  of  the 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  public  departments  have  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  payments  for  children  over  whose  acceptance  or 
discharge  from  care  they  have  had  no  control. 

Where  public  funds  are  paid  to  private  children's  institutions  and 
agencies,  they  should  be  given  only  in  payment  for  care  of  individual 
children  whose  admission  to  service  has  been  approved  by  the  public 
agency  and  who  remain  its  responsibility.  Such  payments  should  be  made 
on  a per  capita,  per  diem  basis,  and  should  cover  as  nearly  as  possible 
maintenance  costs.  Acceptance  by  a private  agency  of  a child  who  is  a 
public  ward  should  be  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  public  agency  and 
the  private  agency,  and  termination  of  care  should  be  decided  upon  in 
conference  between  the  two  agencies.  There  should  be  a definite  under- 
standing between  the  public-welfare  department  and  the  private  organiza- 
tion as  to  which  is  to  have  responsibility  for  services  needed  by  the 
child's  family  while  he  is  in  foster  care. 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.^ 

Prevention  of  delinquency  and  intelligent  treatment  of  young 
offenders  require  knowledge  of  the  personal  and  environmental 
conditions  which  may  have  a bearing  upon  the  delinquent  behavior 
of  the  individual  child . The  social  and  economic  factors  which 
contribute  to  malad.j ustment  must  be  understood  and  dealt  with , as 
well  as  the  physical , mental , and  emotional  characteristics  of  the 
child . 


^ See  pp.  231-233  for  discussion  of  training  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents. 
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Prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  not  problems 
for  juvenile  courts,  child-guidance  clinics,  and  training  schools  alone. 
They  are  also  the  vital  concern  of  the  church  and  the  school;  of  child- 
welfare,  family-relief  and  service,  and  public-health  agencies;  and  of 
organizations  providing  recreational  and  group-work  service  for  children 
and  youth.  Juvenile  delinquency  in  large  measure  reflects  antisocial 
conditions  in  the  community.  Break-down  of  family  life  is  a potent 
cause  of  delinquency,  and  measures  for  the  conservation  and  upbuilding 
of  normal  home  life  are  preventive  measures  of  primary  importance. 
Inflexible  school  programs,  with  resulting  educational  maladjustment, 
often  lead  to  serious  personal  and  social  maladjustment,  evidenced  by 
truancy  and  other  types  of  unacceptable  behavior. 

During  the  past  decade  much  attention  has  been  given  to  methods  of 
preventing  juvenile  delinquency,  and  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  com- 
munity conditions  v/hich  affect  the  problem.  In  a number  of  cities  social- 
welfare  agencies,  organizations  providing  for  leisure-time  activities,  and 
law-enforcement  officials  have  collaborated  in  programs  of  community 
planning  and  cooperation  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  particularly 
by  means  of  case-work  treatment  of  the  child  and  the  family,  and  removal 
of  detrimental  conditions  in  the  environment.  In  such  community  efforts 
it  is  essential  that  each  agency  pursue  its  primary  function  effectively 
and  vigorously  and  that  all  agencies  coordinate  their  work  so  as  to  meet 
community  needs. 

Schools  and  social  agencies  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  for  child-guidance  clinics  or  other  psychiatric  service  for  the 
understanding  and  treatment  of  conduct  problems.  These  services  have  been 
limited  mainly  to  the  larger  cities,  but  experimentation  now  under  way 
in  areas  containing  small  cities  and  rural  communities  is  discovering 
practicable  methods  of  making  psychiatric  service  available  to  children 
in  such  areas . 

In  addition  to  programs  providing  social  treatment  of  the 
individual  child , measures  aimed  at  basic  causes  are  required  if 
conditions  in  the  home  and  community  contributing  to  delinquency  are 
to  be  removed . Youthful  energies  must  be  directed  into  useful 
channels . 

Home,  school,  and  church  have  responsibilities  to  help  children  to 
achieve  a strong  appreciation  of  ethical  values.  Much  of  the  delinquent 
conduct  which  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  police  and  the  courts  could 
be  prevented  if  constructive  social  influences  were  provided  for  children 
whose  homes  lack  many  essentials  for  proper  care  and  protection. 
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Adequate  play  facilities  for  children,  constructive  companionships 
and  associations  in  neighborhoods  where  they  reside,  and  carefully  super- 
vised group  activities  all  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  character. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency  by  group— work 
organizations.  In  many  communities,  however,  very  little  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  providing  the  recreational  activities  especially  needed  by 
boys  and  girls  whose  homes  and  immediate  environments  do  not  afford 
normal  outlets  for  their  interests  and  need  of  companionship.  For  chil- 
dren who  do  not  readily  enter  into  existing  activities  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  specialized  services  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Place  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  Community . 

It  is  the  function  of  the  .1  uvenile  court  to  provide  legal 
action  based  on  social  study , with  a view  to  social  treatment , in 
cases  of  delinquency  requiring  court  action  and  in  cases  involving 
ad.i udication  of  custody  and  guardianship  or  enforcement  of  responsi- 
bilities of  adults  toward  children . 

Successful  administration  of  a juvenile  court  depends  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  qualifications  and  personality  of  the  judge.  He  should 
have  adequate  legal  training,  but  above  all  he  should  understand  children 
and  have  knowledge  of  social  conditions  and  oommunity  services.  To  do 
his  work  effectively,  the  judge  must  have  the  assistance  of  qualified  sooial 
workers.  In  the  larger  communities  a probation  staff  made  up  of  such 
workers  is  required.  In  less  populous  areas  the  court  may  use  the  serv- 
ices of  child-welfare  workers  in  the  public-welfare  department. 

Social  service  is  needed  in  connection  with  court  action  in  cases 
of  delinquency  and  neglect  and  in  many  cases  of  other  types.  Social 
investigation  and  service,  for  example,  are  necessary  in  cases  of  divorce 
and  legal  separation  when  custody  or  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
children  must  be  adjudicated,  in  cases  of  adoption,  of  determination  of 
paternity  and  support  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  of  desertion 
and  nonsupport  of  families.  Where  jurisdiction  over  these  cases  is  not 
placed  in  the  juvenile  court,  such  service  should  be  supplied  either  by 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  or  through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  juvenile  court  or  community  welfare  agencies. 

In  many  communities  the  juvenile  court  was  the  first  public  agency 
to  be  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children;  hence  the  court  often  has 
had  to  assume  responsibilities  for  social  protection  and  oare  which  are 
outside  its  proper  functions  as  a judicial  agency.  Until  recently  the 
juvenile  courts  in  many  States  have  been  charged  with  the  administration 
of  mothers'  aid  or  mothers'  pension  laws.  The  absence  of  public-welfare 
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agencies  equipped  for  service  to  children  has  led  to  reliance  upon 
courts  for  protective  services  and  determination  of  care  to  be  given 
dependent  children,  duties  which  should  have  been  lodged  in  an  adminis- 
trative agency. 

Under  the  laws  of  some  States  public  support  for  dependent  children 
cannot  be  provided  without  court  commitment,  and  in  some  States  both  the 
court  and  the  welfare  agency  are  given  legal  authority  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  dependent  children.  There  is  need  for  clarification  of  laws  as 
well  as  for  provision  of  adequate  child-welfare  services  by  the  welfare 
department  so  that  administrative  and  child-caring  functions  will  not  have 
to  be  performed  by  the  court. 

Development  in  county  welfare  departments  of  resources  for  child- 
welfare  services  should  enable  these  agencies  to  serve  adequately  children 
whose  problems  do  not  require  legal  adjudication,  thus  relieving  juvenile 
courts  of  responsibility  in  such  cases.  Children  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  court  because  the  home,  the  school,  and  other  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity fail  to  meet  their  needs.  Preventive  work  should  reach  children 
before  their  needs  become  serious. 

Community  Provision  for  Mentally  Deficient  Children . * 

Community  provision  for  mentally  deficient  children , developed 
in  relation  to  State  care  of  children  who  cannot  be  provided  for 
locally , should  include  services  to  promote  their  social , educa- 
tional , and  vocational  adj ustment . 

Surveys  have  shown  that  mental  deficiency  is  far  more  prevalent  than 
was  heretofore  supposed.  Lack  of  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  care  means 
that  Nation-wide  or  State-wide  data  concerning  the  extent  of  feeble- 
mindedness are  not  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  number  of 
mentally  deficient  persons  in  the  population  is  much  greater  than  the  1 
percent — or  about  360,000  children  under  16  years  of  age — previously 
estimated.®  In  addition,  a large  number  of  children  in  the  border-line 
and  dull-normal  groups  require  special  attention  to  assist  them  in  effect- 
ing social  adjustments  in  childhood  and  in  later  life.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  one— tenth  of  the  mentally  deficient  are  now  in  institutions  and 
about  nine-tenths  in  the  community.^®  Most  institutions  are  overcrowded 

® See  pp.  234-235  for  discussion  of  State-wide  programs  for  the  care  and  supervision 
of  mentally  deficient  children. 

“The  Handicapped  Child,  p.  426.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Physically  and 
Mentally  Handicapped.  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  Century 
Co.  (now  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.),  New  York,  1933. 

10  Statement  by  Neil  A.  Dayton,  M.  D.,  Director,  Division  of  Mental  Deficiency, 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  Boston,  Mass. 
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or  have  long  waiting  lists.  Frequently  a child  found  to  be  in  need  of 
institutional  care  must  wait  several  years  before  he  can  be  received. 

Early  discovery  of  children  needing  special  care  and  protection  and 
careful  diagnosis  of  their  capacity  for  mental  growth  are  the  foundation 
of  an  adequate  community  program  for  the  mentally  deficient.  Services 
should  be  provided  to  assist  parents  in  understanding  and  meeting  the 
special  problems  of  these  children.  Care  in  institutions,  or  in  foster 
homes  carefully  selected  and  supervised,  is  needed  for  children  whose  home 
conditions  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  given  proper  care  and  protection 
by  their  families.  Many  mentally  deficient  children  who  have  attained 
maturity  in  years  still  need  assistance  and  guidance  in  their  social 
relationships . 

School  programs  for  mentally  deficient  and  retarded  children  should 
be  adjusted  to  their  capacities,  either  through  providing  special  classes 
or  by  organizing  part  or  all  of  the  work  of  the  school  on  an  activity  basis 
in  which  the  mentally  deficient  or  subnormal  child  can  participate,  in  a 
more  limited  way  than  other  children  but  with  equal  satisfaction.  One  of 
the  most  serious  problems  of  these  children  is  their  inability  to  compete 
with  other  children  in  obtaining  work  when  they  reach  employable  age. 

Unless  they  are  given  thorough  training  in  basic  activities,  in  addition 
to  guidance  and  assistance  in  obtaining  work,  they  are  likely  to  drift 
from  job  to  job  and  to  become  community  problems. 

The  present  short-sighted  policy  of  ignoring  the  mentally  deficient 
child  until  he  develops  undesirable  social  tendencies  is  the  most  expensive 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  rights  of 
the  mentally  deficient  as  individuals,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  society, 
it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  problem  should  be  attacked  constructively. 
Neglect  of  mental  defectives  means  that  when  they  become  social  failures 
they  must  be  turned  over  to  institutions  of  various  types  to  be  cared  for 
over  long  periods  of  time  and  at  great  public  expense. 

STATE  CHILD-WELFARE  SERVICES 
Functions  of  State  Welfare  Departments . 

Adequate  protection  of  children  in  need  can  best  be  assured 
when  the  State  takes  responsibility  for  leadership , guidance , and 
financial  assistance  in  the  development  of  community  programs  for 
children . 

Whereas  formerly  State  welfare  departments  were  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  operation  of  State  institutions  and  supervision  of  private 
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child-caring  and  other  philanthropic  agencies,  their  functions  have  been 
extended  to  include  stimulation  and  assistance  in  the  development  of 
local  services,  leadership  in  promoting  adequate  standards  of  care  by 
private  organizations,  and  study  of  the  nature  of  social  problems  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  them. 

Improvement  and  extension  of  State  child-welfare  services  has  been 
marked  in  the  last  decade.  Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
administration  of  unemployment  relief  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  and  in  public  assistance  and  child-welfare  services  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  has  contributed  greatly  to  these  advances. 

The  child-welfare  programs  of  State  welfare  departments  differ 
widely  in  historical  development,  legal  foundations,  financial  support, 
and  personnel.  No  State  has  yet  made  complete  provision  for  the  discharge 
of  its  legal  and  social  responsibilities  for  children. 

State  services  for  children  should  be  developed  in  relation 
to  other  aspects  of  the  State  v/elfare  program , particularly  the 
administration  of  public  assistance  and  relief . Each  State  in  its 
welfare  agency  should  have  a division  responsible  for  promoting 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  children , with  definite  appropriation 
for  this  purpose . 

A unified  program  of  State  and  local  cooperation  in  public-welfare 
work  provides  clear  channels  for  financial  assistance,  supervision,  and 
consultation  service.  The  child-welfare  division  should  promote  the 
development  of  local  child-welfare  services  and  cooperate  with  other 
divisions  in  the  welfare  department  and  with  other  branches  of  the  State 
government  having  child-welfare  functions.  It  may  administer  specialized 
services  for  children. 

The  child-welfare  division  represents  the  broad  interest  of  the 
State  in  children  needing  social  protection  and  care.  It  should  aid  in 
promoting  recognition  of  the  need  for  providing  adequate  assistance  or 
relief  to  children  in  their  own  homes.  It  should  be  concerned  with 
protection  of  children  receiving  care  in  institutions  or  in  foster 
homes,  especially  those  placed  for  adoption,  and  children  born  out  of 
wedlock.  It  should  assist  juvenile  courts  and  State  and  local  agencies 
in  making  adequate  provision  for  the  care  and  training  of  delinquent 
children  and  should  aid  in  promoting  and  developing  provision  for  the 
oare  and  education  of  physically  handicapped  and  mentally  deficient 
children . 
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Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  supervision  of  institutions . 
child-placing  agencies , and  foster-family  homes  should  be  accom- 
panied by  provision  for  guidance  in  developing  good  standards  of 
care  and  for  advice  to  families  whose  children  need  foster-care 
services . 

Legal  control  alone  can  give  little  assurance  that  children  will  be 
cared  for  under  proper  conditions.  Encouragement  of  participation  by 
child-caring  organizations  in  developing  standards  and  service  to  these 
organizations  which  brings  them  into  cooperative  relationships  with 
community  services  to  children,  will  accomplish  far  more  than  legal 
enforcement.  Insistence  on  observance  of  legal  requirements,  however, 
is  a basic  part  of  a State  child-welfare  program. 

Adequate  legal  and  social  safeguards  should  be  provided  in 
matters  relating  to  adoption  and  other  methods  of  transfer  of 
parental  rights  and  obligations . 

The  safeguarding  of  adoption  has  been  the  subject  of  special  study 
during  the  past  few  years  and  many  States  have  made  notable  progress  in 
providing  social  as  well  as  legal  protection.  Surrender  of  parental 
rights  without  court  action  and  without  adequate  safeguards,  however, 
is  often  permitted.  Courts  having  jurisdiction  in  guardianship  cases 
should  be  equipped  to  give  consideration  to  the  social  needs  of  children. 

Some  form  of  interdepartmental  organization  is  needed , through 
which  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  State  departments  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare , health , and  education  of  children  may  be 
brought  into  closer  relationship . 

Conspicuous  examples  of  the  importance  of  such  coordination  are 
found  in  the  medical  and  social  care  and  education  of  physically  handi- 
capped and  mentally  defective  children. 

Advisory  service  with  reference  to  social  legislation  should 
be  an  important  function  of  the  State  welfare  department . 

Comprehensive  studies  of  child-welfare  legislation  have  been  under- 
taken in  many  States  during  the  past  20  years,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  unify  and  modernize  the  whole  body  of  children's  laws,  but  the 
results  frequently  have  been  fragmentary.  In  some  States  archaic  laws 
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still  remain  on  the  statute  books;  in  others,  needed  legislation  in 
regard  to  certain  aspects  of  child  welfare  is  entirely  lacking.  Social 
legislation,  if  it  is  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for  child  protection, 
must  be  planned  for  a social  purpose  and  fostered  by  public  understand- 
ing of  its  aims.  In  most  States  and  localities  the  need  is  not  so  much 
for  new  laws  as  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  laws  already  in 
existence.  This  must  be  the  concern  of  citizens  in  all  parts  of  a State, 
as  well  as  of  the  constituted  governmental  authorities. 

Leadership  and  Aid  in  Developing  Local  Services . 

State  leadership  and  aid  in  developing  local  resources  for 
child  welfare  should  be  available  to  all  local  units , whether 
urban  or  rural . 

State  assistance  in  developing  local  service  has  been  greatly 
extended  since  1930  by  the  acceptance  in  many  States  of  responsibility 
for  administration  of  relief  and  by  participation  in  the  Federally  aided 
programs  of  public  assistance  and  child-welfare  services. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  Federal  funds  may  be  granted  to  State 
welfare  departments  for  developing  State  services  for  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  of  adequate  methods  of  community  child-welfare  organiza- 
tion in  areas  predominantly  rural  and  in  other  areas  of  special  need. 

All  the  States  are  cooperating  in  this  program.  Under  plans  developed 
jointly  by  the  State  welfare  agencies  and  the  United  States  Children’s 
Bureau,  workers  experienced  in  community  organization  and  in  dealing 
with  children's  problems  are  employed  by  the  State  welfare  departments 
to  give  advisory  service  in  relation  to  special  problems  affecting  child 
welfare.  Similarly,  help  is  given  to  local  communities  in  obtaining 
qualified  workers  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  staff. 

Visits  to  local  communities  by  State  child-welfare  workers  provide 
a means  by  which  county  and  town  officials,  school  officials,  and  citi- 
zens' groups  may  be  helped  to  consider  the  needs  of  children  and  the 
ways  in  which  services  may  be  provided.  Such  planning  may  lead  to  actual 
demonstration  of  what  children's  services  can  mean. 

Experience  in  rural  child-welfare  programs  has  shown  the  results 
that  can  be  accomplished  with  State  encouragement  and  assistance.  In 
cities  the  need  is  not  so  much  for  aid  in  supplying  service  to  individ- 
ual children  as  for  help  in  developing  plans  for  the  fuller  utilization 
of  resources  already  available. 
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State  financial  assistance  is  needed  to  enable  local  units 
of  government  to  provide  more  adequately  for  services  to  children 
whose  home  conditions  or  individual  difficulties  or  disabilities 
require  special  attention  and  to  reduce  prevailing  inequalities  in 
community  services  within  the  States . 

A measure  of  financial  assistance  to  local  units  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  in  their  own  homes  is  now  provided  by  nearly  all  the  States, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government.  Only  a few  States  give 
financial  aid  to  local  communities  for  other  kinds  of  social  service  to 
children,  except  as  such  aid  is  available  for  local  demonstrations  under 
the  Federal  child-welfare-services  program.  Vi/hether  State  aid  for  such 
services  is  needed  in  urban  as  well  as  in  rural  areas  must  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  the  situation  in  each  State.  The  extent  to  which  such 
assistance  should  be  available  for  maintenance  of  children  in  foster 
care,  as  well  as  for  social  services  for  children,  must  also  be  decided 
on  a State  basis. 

The  State  is  the  representative  of  society  in  extending  care  and 
protection  to  children.  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  it  can 
effectively  extend  its  protection  to  all  children  in  need  in  every  part 
of  the  State  unless  it  accepts  responsibility  for  sharing,  when  neces- 
sary, in  the  financing  of  local  service,  conserving  the  principle  of 
local  participation  and  administration  wherever  possible. 

Special  Forms  of  State  Care . 

The  State  should  assume  responsibility  for  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children  with  certain  handicaps  for  whom  local  communities . 
even  with  State  leadership  and  financial  assistance , cannot  make 
adequate  provision . 

Care  in  State  institutions  or  through  State  child-placing  service 
has  been  provided  by  most  States  for  physically  handicapped,  mentally 
deficient,  and  delinquent  children,  and  by  many  States  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children.  Some  types  of  care  cannot  be  effectively  administered 
on  a local  basis,  and  in  certain  instances  new  forms  of  service  may  well  be 
developed  at  first  by  the  State  itself,  in  order  that  standards  and  methods 
of  care  may  become  well  established  throughout  the  State. 

State  care  of  children  should  be  conducted  in  close  relation- 
ship with  other  State  and  local  services  to  children . 

State  care  of  children  often  has  been  developed  without  adequate 
consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  providing  for  the  children  in  their 
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own  communities.  Various  systems  of  aftercare,  parole,  and  supervision 
have  been  developed  for  children  who  have  been  returned  to  local  communi- 
ties after  a period  of  care  provided  by  the  State.  In  some  cases  the 
cooperation  of  local  agencies  has  been  utilized  for  such  service,  but  more 
often  it  has  been  provided  on  a regional  or  State-wide  basis  by  workers 
employed  by  the  State. 

In  recent  years  the  introduction  of  child-welfare  services  in  local 
communities  under  State  leadership  and  increased  resources  within  the  State 
welfare  department  for  community  service  have  had  a marked  effect  in 
reshaping  policies  of  State  care  of  children.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  children  in  State  institutions  are  there  v;ithout  real 
cause,  child-welfare-services  funds  have  been  used  in  some  States  for 
studies  of  institution  populations  and  methods  of  intake  and  discharge  in 
relation  to  resources  for  social  service  in  the  communities  from  which  the 
children  have  been  committed.  These  studies,  and  the  greater  availability 
of  local  services,  already  are  affecting  the  volume  and  kind  of  care  pro- 
vided by  the  State  for  children  for  whom  it  assumes  direct  responsibility. 
Similar  services  have  been  given  to  institutions  for  dependent  children 
and  could  well  be  developed  with  relation  to  other  types  of  institutions, 
especially  those  for  the  mentally  deficient. 

Training  schools  for  .1  uvenile  delinquents  should  receive  only 
such  boys  and  girls  as  need  the  special  treatment  afforded  by  such 
institutions , and  their  work  should  be  closely  related  to  social- 
service  activities  in  the  communities  from  which  children  are 
admitted . 

Institutions  intended  for  the  training  of  delinquent  children  often 
have  to  care  for  children,  especially  those  living  in  rural  communities, 
who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  skilled  assistance  from  a social  worker 
or  child-guidance  clinic  in  working  out  their  problems  in  their  home  com- 
munities. Training  schools  should  not  be  used  as  catch-alls  for  problems 
which  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  community  by  children's  agencies  or  by 
courts  adequately  equipped  for  social  treatment.  Neither  can  the  same 
institutions  serve  adequately  the  needs  of  both  young  children  and  older 
youth,  nor  provide  training  adapted  to  the  mentally  deficient  and  to  the 
mentally  normal  child.  The  development  of  small,  specialized  institutions, 
with  provision  for  transfer  of  children  from  one  to  another  of  these,  is 
preferable  to  the  development  of  large  institutions. 
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Consideration  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  institutions  for  delin- 
quent children  " has  led  to  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tionship which  should  exist  between  these  institutions  and  the  social 
agencies  in  the  communities  from  which  children  are  received.  Greater 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  need  for  constructive  case  work  in  the 
community,  including  work  with  the  child  after  his  discharge.  It  is 
becoming  evident  that  institutions  need  social  workers  to  serve  as  con- 
sultants or  liaison  officers  between  the  institution  and  the  communities 
from  which  the  children  come;  immediate  responsibility  for  case— work  service 
for  the  child  and  his  family  and  assistance  to  the  child  after  his  release 
from  the  institution  is  being  carried  in  most  instances  by  the  child-welfare 
worker  in  the  community. 

While  a boy  or  a girl  is  under  care  the  training  school  must 
provide  the  opportunities  normally  afforded  by  the  family , the 
school , and  the  community  agencies  which  contribute  to  the  health 
and  education  of  children  and  the  formation  of  their  character . If 
the  institution  is  to  fulfill  its  function , its  equipment  must  equal 
the  resources  of  a good  community . 

Because  institutional  experience  is  an  interlude  in  the  life  of  the 
child  and  the  institution  is  a part  of  community  life,  the  activities  of 
the  training  school  in  the  social,  educational,  religious,  health,  and 
recreational  fields  should  be  closely  related  to  the  activities  of  other 
community  agencies  in  the  same  fields. 

Attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  training  school  requires  buildings 
and  equipment  providing  comfortable,  attractive  living  and  sleeping 
quarters;  adequate  diets  adapted  to  the  needs  of  growing  children;  and 
opportunities  for  health  supervision,  medical  care,  and  psychiatric  service 
provided  by  the  institution  or  available  in  the  community.  Adequate  space 
and  equipment  are  also  essential  for  educational,  vocational,  and  recrea- 
tional programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  as  individuals  and 
as  a group. 

The  staff  of  the  institution  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
physical  equipment.  Institution  personnel  should  include  cottage  masters 
and  matrons  prepared  by  education  and  experience  to  provide  sympathetic 
understanding  and  wise  guidance;  teachers,  social  workers,  recreational 
leaders,  religious  advisors,  and  other  professional  personnel  whose  quali- 
fications are  of  high  character;  and  executive  and  supervisory  staff  able 

"By  the  Children’s  Bureau  Advisory  Committee  on  Training  Schools  for  Socially 
Maladjusted  Children,  and  by  other  organizations. 
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to  give  effective  leadership  in  the  administration  of  the  school  and  its 
community  relationships. 

Because  the  children  in  training  schools  usually  present  educational 
problems  in  greater  number  and  degree  than  the  usual  population  of  the 
public  schools,  provision  for  academic  and  vocational  training  should  meet, 
at  least,  the  standards  set  by  the  State  for  public  schools,  and  should  be 
adapted  to  boys  and  girls  in  special  need  of  social  adjustment  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  The  values  of  both  individualized  service  and  group 
experience  should  be  incorporated  in  the  institutional  program. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  per  capita  costs  of  care  by  institutions 
will  rise  as  States  and  localities  plan  for  a more  adequate  and  effective 
program  for  the  care  of  children  with  personality  and  social  problems. 

The  public  must  be  helped  to  think  of  costs  in  terms  of  the  entire  program 
of  the  State  and  local  community  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  delin- 
quency and  to  recognize  the  economy  of  preventive  work  and  highly  effi- 
cient, selective  service  to  those  most  in  need. 

State-wide  programs  for  physically  handicapped  children  should 
provide  for  locating  such  children . and  for  diagnosis . medical  and 
surgical  care , convalescent  care , social  service , education , and 
vocational  preparation . 

All  States  now  have  State-wide  services,  receiving  Federal  aid  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  for  the  medical  and  surgical  care  of  crippled 
children  and  of  children  suffering  from  conditions  which  may  lead  to 
crippling.  The  services  have  been  available  chiefly  to  orthopedic  cripples, 
but  with  amendments  adopted  in  1939  they  will  be  extended  in  some  States 
to  children  suffering  from  heart  disease.  In  14  States  the  programs  are 
administered  by  State  welfare  agencies,  in  26  States  by  State  health  agen- 
cies, and  in  the  remaining  States  by  agencies  of  other  types.  Cooperation 
of  local  health  and  welfare  agencies  is  utilized,  but  the  programs  in  the 
main  are  administered  directly  by  the  State.  In  most  States  funds  are 
still  inadequate  to  provide  for  all  children  in  need  of  care. 

Broad  programs  of  medical  care  and  social  service  to  deaf  and  blind 
children  and  those  suffering  from  impaired  hearing  and  vision  should  be 
developed  in  the  States,  with  Federal  aid,  following  the  general  principles 
developed  in  services  to  crippled  children.  Nearly  all  States  have  estab- 
lished institutions  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  most  of  them  having  been 
in  operation  for  many  years.  Such  institutions  are  primarily  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  and  many  of  them  make  little  provision  for  medical 
care  or  social  service. 
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Physically  handicapped  children  should  have  the  fullest  possible 
opportunity  for  care  and  training  in  their  own  homes  and  communities. 

Social  service  which  will  help  families  to  make  the  adjustments  in 
family  life  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  is  an 
essential  part  of  a program  for  such  children.  State  aid  to  local  school 
systems  for  special  educational  provision  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped should  be  extended  and  brought  into  close  relation  with  medical 
and  social  services  for  such  children. 

Comprehensive  State-wide  plans  are  urgently  needed  for  mentally 
deficient  children ; they  should  include  provision  for  looating  chil- 
dren who  may  need  help , and  ascertainment  of  their  physical , 
intellectual , and  emotional  development , and  their  social  adj ustment . 

An  adequate  State-wide  program  for  the  care  of  mentally  deficient 
children  should  include  services  which  will  meet  the  social,  educational, 
and  vocational  needs  of  mentally  deficient  and  subnormal  children  throughout 
the  State.  Major  attention  has  been  given  heretofore  to  institutional 
provision  for  this  group.  This  plan  was  based  upon  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  true  extent  of  mental  deficiency  and  the  community  aspects  of  this 
problem . 

A well-rounded  program  for  the  State-wide  care  of  mentally  deficient 
children  should  include  the  following:  Identification;  registration; 

education;  supervision;  segregation;  research. 

Identification . — A basic  need  is  the  early  discovery  of  mentally 
deficient  and  retarded  children.  Existing  facilities  should  be  utilized 
fully  to  make  such  identification  possible,  including  local  habit  clinics, 
child-health  centers,  mental-hygiene  clinics,  and  clinics  of  general  hos- 
pitals for  complete  psychiatric,  psychological,  and  physical  examinations. 

In  some  States  traveling  clinics  have  been  provided  and  facilities  of 
mental  hospitals  have  been  made  available  for  diagnosis  of  mental  defi- 
ciency, but  complete  State-wide  plans  are  extremely  rare. 

Registration . — All  examining  clinics  and  agencies  should  report  their 
findings  to  a central  registry  which  should  carry  an  active  file,  with 
identifying  data  of  all  persons  reported  as  mentally  deficient.  This  infor- 
mation should  be  available  only  to  accredited  agencies  and  courts.  Such 
registration  would  provide  valuable  data  for  determining  the  actual  size 
of  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency  and  the  administrative  program 
necessary . 

>2  The  discussion  which  follows  is  based  on  a statement  by  Neil  A.  Dayton,  M.  D., 
Director,  Division  of  Mental  Deficienoy,  Department  of  Mental  Health,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Education. — Educational  facilities,  both  academic  and  vocational, 
should  be  provided  for  mentally  deficient  and  retarded  children.  As  far 
as  possible  the  established  educational  system  should  be  expected  to  care 
for  most  children  of  school  age,  through  training  in  regular  school  classes 
and  in  special  classes  for  deficient  and  retarded  children.  Home  training 
and  teaching  for  children  who  cannot  attend  school  should  be  carried  on 
by  an  organized  service  in  the  community.  Children  who  need  to  be  provided 
for  in  State  schools  for  the  mentally  deficient  should  be  given  educational 
opportunities  to  the  limit  of  their  capacities  as  well  as  vocational  train- 
ing which  will  equip  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for  life  in  the  community, 
if  they  can  be  returned  to  community  life  after  a period  of  institutional 
care.  Parents  of  mentally  deficient  and  retarded  children  should  be 
informed  as  to  the  capacities  and  limitations  of  their  children. 

Supervision . — Community  supervision  of  the  mentally  deficient  con- 
stitutes the  major  problem  in  this  field.  Supervisory  services  should 
be  made  available  early  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Parents  should  be 
helped  to  understand  the  child  and  his  condition  so  that  they  may  provide 
proper  care  in  the  home.  This  servioe  is  needed  especially  for  children 
who  because  of  marked  retardation  cannot  enter  school  or  who  have  been 
excluded  from  regular  or  special  classes.  Frequently  the  family  needs 
advice  or  guidance  while  the  child  is  in  regular  school  classes  or  in 
special  classes.  Many  mentally  deficient  children  whose  homes  have  been 
disrupted  and  those  whose  home  conditions  are  such  that  proper  physical 
care,  training,  and  safeguards  cannot  be  provided  by  their  families  can  be 
cared  for  in  carefully  selected  boarding  homes  which  give  the  physical 
care  and  opportunities  for  training  required  by  their  condition.  For 
older  children  special  homes  may  be  used  in  carrying  out  a suitable  training 
program  for  future  employment,  followed  by  placement  in  wage  homes.  Such 
community  services  should  be  available  to  and  utilized  by  those  responsible 
for  the  aftercare  of  children  who  have  been  discharged  or  "paroled"  from 
institutions.  Supervision  of  these  children  should  continue  as  long  as 
it  is  needed.  Responsibility  for  special  care  and  supervision  does  not 
end  because  a child  reaches  the  age  limit  of  16  or  18  years,  if  he  is  still 
in  need  of  assistance  and  guidance. 

The  mentally  deficient  individual  meets  serious  difficulties  when 
he  reaches  the  age  of  self-support  and  has  to  compete  with  those  of  normal 
mentality  in  obtaining  and  keeping  work.  He  is  then  in  particular  need  of 
advice  and  guidance.  Adequate  community  service  can  often  prevent  social 
failure. 
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Segregation . — A small  percentage  of  mental  defectives  require  care 
in  institutions.  When  behavior  difficulties  are  serious  or  when  family 
conditions  are  such  that  children  who  are  still  of  school  age  cannot  safely 
remain  at  home,  admission  to  a State  school  may  be  necessary.  Psychotic 
mental  defectives  require  care  in  mental  hospitals  or  other  special  insti- 
tutions. Segregation  can  be  the  answer  to  only  a small  part  of  the  whole 
problem  of  mental  deficiency.  No  State  is  now  providing  care  for  more 
than  a small  proportion  of  the  mentally  deficient  within  its  borders,  and 
the  costs  are  already  at  almost  prohibitive  levels. 

Research . — Planning  for  State-wide  care  of  the  mentally  deficient 
requires  adequate  research  programs  related  to  both  causes  and  methods  of 
care.  Outside  of  a few  centers,  little  medical  or  psychiatric  investiga- 
tion of  this  problem  is  being  conducted.  More  evidence  than  is  now  avail- 
able should  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  factors  in  success  and  failure 
in  community  adjustments  of  the  mentally  deficient  and  retarded.  More 
should  be  known  about  the  financial  aspects  of  mental  deficiency  as  State 
and  National  problems.  Additional  information  is  needed  as  to  the  most 
desirable  plans  for  care  and  supervision  and  the  essential  elements  of 
State-wide  programs,  especially  with  reference  to  the  relation  between 
provision  of  care  in  State  institutions  and  care  and  supervision  in  the 
community . 

CHILD-WELFARE  SERVICES  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  NATIONAL  AGENCIES 

National  concern  for  the  welfare  of  children  finds  expression  not 
only  within  States  and  local  communities  but  also  in  services  that  are 
Nation-wide  in  scope.  Such  Nation-wide  services  include:  (1)  Informing  the 
public  of  the  needs  of  children;  (2)  conducting  research  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  child-welfare  problems  and  methods  of  providing 
various  kinds  of  service  and  care;  (3)  providing  information  and  advisory 
service,  together  with  means  for  exchange  of  information,  to  those  charged 
with  responsibility  for  drafting  laws  relating  to  children  and  for  the 
administration  of  child-welfare  programs;  (4)  providing  leadership  and 
funds  for  demonstrations  of  service  and  development  of  methods  of  adminis- 
tration; and  (5)  giving  financial  aid  to  States  for  State-wide  services  to 
children. 

National  agencies  supported  by  private  funds  have  an  important 
share  in  developing  public  opinion , carrying  on  research , giving 
advisory  service , and  assisting  in  local  demonstrations  of  methods . 

Many  national  organizations  have  given  notable  assistance  in  the 
development  of  State  and  local  child-welfare  work  and  in  strengthening  com- 
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munity  programs  and  raising  standards  of  service.  These  agencies,  together 
with  professional  associations  and  national,  organized  groups  of  citizens, 
have  also  helped  to  keep  the  public  informed  concerning  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  to  promote  good  legislation  and  administrative  practice.  They 
have  given  valuable  assistance  to  Federal  agencies  through  representation 
on  advisory  committees  and  through  service  in  calling  conferences  and 
arranging  consultations,  in  developing  standards  relating  to  qualifications 
of  personnel,  and  in  providing  the  public  with  information. 

Federal  action  with  reference  to  children  has  taken  two  ma.i o r 
forms- — promoting  the  development  of  child-welfare  measures  and 
giving  financial  aid  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  serve  children . 

For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  served  as  a center  for  research, 
information,  and  consultation  service  which  is  made  available  to  parents, 
teachers,  physicians,  social  workers,  public  officials,  and  those  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  privately  supported  child-welfare  organi- 
zations. In  1916  the  Children's  Bureau  was  given  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  first  Federal  child-labor  law,  and  in  1921  for  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act.  Since  1935  it  has  been  charged 
with  administration  of  grants  to  the  States  for  maternal  and  child-welfare 
services  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  since  1938  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 

At  present  about  one— third  of  its  resources  is  devoted  to  general  activities 
and  research,  one-third  to  the  administration  of  Federal  grants  to  the 
States,  and  one-third  to  child-labor  administration,  including  determina- 
tion of  occupations  hazardous  to  minors  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  great  development  that  has  taken  place  since  1930  in  services 
administered  by  various  Federal  agencies,  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Efforts  to  conserve  and 
strengthen  home  life  for  children  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  youth  include 
measures  for  improved  housing  and  nutrition,  fair  labor  standards,  farm 
security  and  agricultural  extension  service,  social  insurance  and  public 
assistance,  public  health,  education,  public  works,  and  provision  of  work 
and  student  aid  for  youth. 

Since  1909  the  chief  plank  in  child-welfare  programs  has  been  con- 
servation of  home  life  through  assistance  to  needy  families.  The  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935  for  the  first  time  authorized  Federal  grants  to  State 
welfare  agencies  for  aid  to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes.  The 
scope  of  this  form  of  public  assistance  has  been  broadened  since  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  the  number  of  children  receiving  aid  has  increased  almost 
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threefold.  Further  extension  of  this  program  has  been  authorized  by  1939 
amendments,  but  additional  provision  is  needed  to  make  possible  grants 
whioh  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  care  for  the  children.  The 
Social  Security  Board  in  administering  these  grants  has  a great  opportunity 
to  guide  the  development  of  standards  of  adequate  assistance  and  of  social 
service  which  should  accompany  this  form  of  aid. 

The  importance  of  research  as  a basis  for  the  development  of 
sound  public  policy  and  for  advisory  and  consultation  service  becomes 
more  evident  with  each  advance  in  the  acceptance  of  social  respon- 
sibility for  children . 

Many  agencies  in  the  Federal  Goyernment  are  engaged  in  research  which 
affects  the  welfare  of  children.  Such  research  has  been  greatly  expanded 
under  the  Federal  emergency  relief  and  work  programs. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  responsibility  for  research  in  all  phases 
of  child  welfare.  The  Bureau's  appropriations  for  research  and  for  report- 
ing the  results  of  studies  in  both  technical  and  popular  form  have  remained 
substantially  the  same  during  the  past  10  years,  and  are  far  below  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  demands  for  such  service. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Social  Security  Board  is  oharged 
with  responsibility  for  studying  and  making  recommendations  as  to  the  most 
effeotive  methods  of  providing  economio  security.  It  is  now  the  center  for 
assembling  and  publishing  current  statistics  of  relief  and  public  assist- 
ance, studies  of  the  administration  of  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
research  concerning  the  operation  and  extension  of  social  insurance. 

Adequate  provision  for  such  research  is  basic  in  the  effective  development 
of  social-security  programs. 

Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  child-welfare  services  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  have  brought  to  light  hitherto  unrecognized 
conditions  of  child  neglect , and  have  strengthened  State  and  local 
child— welfare  organization  to  meet  these  conditions . 

On  June  30,  1939,  approximately  750  child-welfare  workers,  paid  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  funds,  were  employed  in  State  welfare  depart- 
ments and  cooperating  local  units.  Figures  compiled  for  the  month  of  June 
1938  showed  that  approximately  43,000  children — dependent,  neglected, 
illegitimate,  mentally  defective,  physically  handicapped,  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent — were  receiving  service.  More  than  four— fifths  of  these 
children  were  living  in  their  own  homes;  less  than  one-fifth  had  to  be 
provided  for  in  foster  homes  or  institutions.  Of  these  43,000  children. 
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nearly  600  were  reported  to  be  mentally  defective  or  in  need  of  diagnosis 
to  determine  their  mental  condition. 

Neither  the  language  of  title  V,  part  3,  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
providing  for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  child-welfare  services,  nor 
the  annual  appropriation  authorized  (^1,510,000)  made  Federal  aid  possible 
for  services  in  all  political  subdivisions.  The  program  has  the  twofold 
objective  of  promoting  the  development  of  local  services  and  conducting 
demonstrations  of  local  services  in  areas  predominantly  rural.  Funds  have 
been  available  mainly  for  salaries  of  workers.  Maintenance  of  children 
who  need  foster  care  has  been  provided,  when  necessary,  by  State  or  local 
funds.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  high  standards  of  selection  of  workers 
and  further  professional  preparation  and  staff  training  for  the  workers 
employed.  It  has  been  possible  to  secure  general  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  program  could  not  be  effective  unless  it  was  carried  on  by 
qualified  people. 

Interdepartmental  cooperation  is  essential  if  the  full  value  of 

Federal  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  children  is  ^ realized . 

Increasing  opportunities  for  interdepartmental  cooperation  among 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children  have  been  provided 
in  recent  years,  especially  through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  To 
Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities.  The  1940  White  House  Conference 
has  relied  heavily  upon  interdepartmental  cooperation,  in  which  many 
Federal  agencies  have  shared. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  a democracy  responsibility  for  the  care  of  ohildren  centers  in  the 
family.  Social  service  furnishes  the  means  by  which  society  meets  the 
special  needs  of  those  whose  well-being  cannot  be  fully  assured  by  their 
families  and  the  community  services  that  should  be  available  to  all  chil- 
dren. The  primary  objective  of  child-welfare  service  is  to  provide  for 
every  child  who  is  in  need  whatever  assistance  and  guidance  may  be  required 
to  assure  him  seourity,  protection,  and  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  his 
personality . 

To  fulfill  this  objective,  local.  State,  and  Federal  services  will 
be  required  as  follows: 

1.  Social  services  to  children  whose  home  conditions  or  individual  difficulties 

require  special  attention  should  be  provided  in  every  county  or  other  appropriate 
area.  An  obligation  rests  upon  both  public  and  private  agencies  for  the 
development  of  adequate  resources  and  standards  of  service. 
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Social  service  for  children  will  be  most  effective  when  the  com- 
munity makes  adequate  provision  for  qualified  personnel,  financial 
assistance  in  the  home,  and  foster  care  in  family  homes  or  institutions 
when  needed;  health  and  medical-care  facilities;  a flexible  school  program 
adapted  to  individual  needs;  recreational  opportunities;  and  child- 
guidance  services  with  resources  for  psychiatric,  psychological,  and  social 
study  and  treatment. 

2.  The  local  public-welfare  department  should  be  able  to  provide  all  essential 
social  services  to  children,  either  directly  or  through  utilizing  the  resources 
of  other  agencies.  Public  and  private  child-welfare  agencies  should  cooperate 
in  a program  which  will  assure  the  proper  service  to  every  child  in  need. 

Public  child-welfare  services  should  be  available  to  every  child  in 
need  of  such  help,  without  regard  to  legal  residence,  economic  status, 
race,  or  any  consideration  other  than  the  child’s  need. 

Public-welfare  agencies  should  assume  continuing  responsibility  for 
children  received  into  their  care  as  long  as  they  are  in  need  of  public 
protection  or  support. 

Children  should  be  given  whatever  service  they  need  from  public- 
welfare  agencies  without  court  commitment,  unless  change  of  legal  custody 
or  guardianship  is  involved  or  legal  action  is  needed  because  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents’  neglect  or  the  child’s  delinquency. 

Public  child-welfare  services  should  be  provided  as  part  of  general 
public-v/elfare  administration  which  should  also  include  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  general  relief. 

For  children  who  require  care  away  from  their  own  homes,  there  should 
be  available  such  types  of  family-home  and  institutional  provision  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  their  proper  care,  having  due  regard  for  special 
handicaps  and  problems  of  adjustment.  Child-caring  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions should  have  adequate  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  children,  and 
also  for  such  services  as  are  required  to  meet  their  physical,  emotional, 
educational,  and  religious  needs,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
community  resources  available  for  these  purposes. 

Where  public  funds  are  paid  to  private  agencies  and  institutions, 
they  should  be  given  only  in  payment  for  care  of  individual  children 
whose  admission  to  service  has  been  approved  by  the  public  agency  and  who 
remain  its  responsibility.  Such  payments  should  be  made  on  a per  capita, 
per  diem  basis,  and  should  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  maintenance  costs. 

If  service  is  needed  by  the  family  while  the  child  is  in  foster  care, 
there  should  be  a definite  understanding  between  the  public-welfare 
department  and  the  private  agency  as  to  which  is  to  render  such  service. 

3.  It  is  the  function  of  the  juvenile  court  to  provide  legal  action  based  on  social 
study,  with  a view  to  social  treatment,  in  cases  of  delinquency  requiring  court 
action  and  in  cases  involving  adjudication  of  custody  and  guardianship  or 
enforcement  of  responsibilities  of  adults  toward  children. 
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As  local  public-welfare  departments  become  equipped  for  adequate 
child-welfare  service,  juvenile  courts  should  be  relieved  of  cases  not 
coming  v/ithin  these  classes. 

Courts  dealing  with  children’s  cases  should  have  judges  and  social- 
service  staff  qualified  to  give  adequate  services  to  children.  In  the 
larger  communities  a probation  staff  of  qualified  workers  is  required. 

In  less  populous  areas  the  court  may  use  the  services  of  child-welfare 
workers  in  the  public— welfare  department. 

Social  service  is  needed  in  connection  with  court  action  in  cases  of 
delinquency  and  neglect  and  in  many  cases  of  other  types.  Social  in- 
vestigation and  service,  for  example,  are  necessary  in  cases  of  divorce 
and  legal  separation  when  custody  or  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
children  must  be  adjudicated  or  in  cases  of  adoption,  of  determination 
of  paternity  and  support  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  of  desertion 
and  nonsupport  of  families.  Where  jurisdiction  over  these  cases  is  not 
placed  in  the  juvenile  court,  such  service  should  be  supplied  either  by  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  or  through  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
juvenile  court  or  community  welfare  agencies. 

4.  The  State  welfare  department  should  provide  leadership  in  developing  State  and 
local  services  for  children  and  in  improving  standards  of  care,  and  should  ad- 
minister such  services  as  cannot  be  provided  appropriately  in  local  units.  It 
should  have  a division  responsible  for  promoting  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
children  and  a definite  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

The  services  for  children  provided  by  the  department  should  include: 

(a)  Leadership  and  aid  in  developing  resources  for  child  welfare  and 
improving  standards  of  care,  available  to  all  local  units  and  to 
private  child-caring  organizations. 

(b)  State  financial  assistance  to  local  units  of  government  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  preventive  measures  and,  when  necessary,  service 
to  children  whose  home  conditions  or  individual  difficulties  or 
disabilities  require  special  attention;  and  to  reduce  prevailing 
inequalities  in  local  community  services. 

(c)  Promotion  of  comprehensive  State-wide  plans  relating  to  delinquent, 
physically  handicapped,  and  mentally  defective  or  psychotic  children, 
with  provision  for  proper  coordination  of  State  and  local  activities. 

(d)  Enforcement  of  child-welfare  lav/s,  such  as  those  relating  to  child- 
caring institutions  and  agencies  and  boarding  homes;  adoption;  and 
transfer  of  parental  rights  and  obligations. 

(e)  Studies  of  social  conditions  affecting  children  and  advisory  services 
with  reference  to  child-welfare  laws. 
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5.  The  Federal  Government  should  enlarge  its  child-welfare  activities  so  as  to 
make  them  more  fully  available  to  the  States,  and  through  the  States  to  local 
units  of  government  and  to  private  child-welfare  agencies  and  parents. 

These  activities  should  include  the  following: 

(a)  Publication  of  child-welfare  information. 

(b)  Research  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  child-welfare  problems 
and  methods  of  service  and  care. 

(c)  Information  and  advisory  service  to  authorities  and  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  administering  child-welfare  programs. 

(d)  Leadership  and  funds  for  demonstration  of  service  and  development  of 
methods  of  administration. 

(e)  Grants  to  States  for  assistance  to  needy  children  in  their  own  homes 
and  for  such  other  forms  of  service  to  children  in  need  of  special 
protection  as  experience  may  prove  to  be  necessary. 

6.  Community,  State,  and  Federal  child-welfare  services  should  be  developed  on  the 
basis  of  careful  planning  participated  in  by  health,  educational,  and  social- 
service  agencies,  public  and  private,  and  by  representative  citizens.  Inter- 
departmental cooperation  in  the  administration  of  these  programs  should  be 
developed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 


CHILDREN  IN  MINORITY  GROUPS 
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NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  MINORITY  POPULATION 


The  history  of  the  origin  of  our  population  and  the  demooratic 
tradition  of  judging  each  man  on  his  merits  should  make  us  a people 
particularly  free  of  race  prejudice.  In  fact,  there  is  a high  degree  of 
tolerance  and  resultant  unity  in  the  United  States.  We  are  one  nation  and 
one  people.  Nevertheless,  study  of  the  needs  of  children  compels  us  to 
face  the  fact  that  mutual  tolerance  is  an  ideal  far  from  full  realization. 
Millions  of  children  in  the  United  States  suffer  disadvantages  and  handicaps 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  they  were  born  into  groups  widely  regarded 
as  inferior  because  of  their  racial  or  national  origin  and  on  that  account 
are  denied  some  of  the  privileges  accorded  the  majority. 

There  are  approximately  13,000,000  children  under  16  years  of  age 
who  are  other  than  native  white  of  native  parentage.  This  is  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  population  in  this  age  group.  Of  this  number 
approximately  4,000,000  are  Negro  children;  140,000  are  Indian;  16,000  are 
Chinese;  58,000  are  Japanese;  3,000  are  Filipino;  600,000  are  Mexican; 
335,000  are  foreign-born  white;  and  nearly  8,000,000  are  native  white  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage.^ 

How  many  of  these  13,000,000  children  can  be  said  to  belong  to 
minority  groups?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  "minority."  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  a minority  group 
is  assumed  to  be  any  group  whose  members  are  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  majority  by  skin  color  or  other  external  characteristics,  and  who  are 
accorded  a lower  social  status  than  the  majority.  It  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  the  fact  of  physical  or  cultural  differences  which 
makes  a racial  group  a minority  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used 
here.  Dark-skinned  foreigners,  for  example,  are  frequently  accorded  the 
fullest  social  privileges  in  this  country.  The  point  of  major  significance 
in  respect  to  minority  groups  is  that  of  social  status,  and  this  depends 
upon  a number  of  complicated  factors,  including  observable  differences  in 
appearance.  These  differences  merely  facilitate  the  segregation  enforced 
upon  a group  to  which  lower  social  status  is  accorded. 

‘Estimated  from  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1930,  Population,  Vol . 

2,  Ch.  10.  Washington,  1933. 
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Negroes,  Indians,  Filipinos,  West  Indians,  Orientals,  and  Mexicans 
of  Indian  origin  are  the  groups  most  easily  distinguishable  on  account  of 
external  differences  and  therefore  are  also  the  groups  which  can  be  most 
easily  set  apart  from  the  majority.  Foreign-born  white  persons  are  less 
easily  identifiable,  and  the  differences  by  which  they  are  marked  tend  to 
disappear  with  relative  rapidity.  Groups  brought  in  by  every  wave  of 
European  immigration  have  experienced  minority  status  for  a period  and 
nearly  all  have  been  assimilated  into  the  general  population  within  a 
generation  or  two.  Immigrants  from  northern  Europe,  mainly  because  of 
their  earlier  arrival,  are  not  likely  now  to  constitute  minority  groups, 
but  those  originating  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  a more  recent 
immigration,  frequently  have  minority  status. 

Social  status  is  not  fixed  for  any  group  and  is  not  the  same 
for  all  minority  groups  any  more  than  it  is  identical  for  all  members 
of  the  majority.  Status  tends  to  vary  with  the  size  of  a minority 
group,  with  degree  of  external  differences,  and  with  degree  of  con- 
centration within  a particular  geographical  area  or  industry.  In 
communities  where  there  are  only  a few  Negroes,  Indians,  or  Orientals, 
for  example,  there  is  often  very  little  tendency  to  keep  them  in  an 
inferior  sooial  position.  On  the  other  hand,  in  areas  where  there  are 
large  numbers  of  persons  of  a particular  race  or  nationality  and  where 
they  are  potentially  or  actually  serious  competitors  for  desirable 
jobs,  they  are  likely  to  suffer  graver  disadvantages.  The  importance 
of  the  competitive  factor  in  contrast  with  the  matter  of  national 
origin  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  communities  persons 
of  the  oldest  American  stock,  such  as  backwoodsmen  from  Kentucky 
and  dust-bowl  farmers  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  constitute  minority 
groups.  Every  large  city  still  has  minorities  made  up  of  persons  of 
European  origin,  as  well  as  a Negro  minority. 

Jews  in  a somewhat  different  sense  also  constitute  a minority 
group.  The  members  of  this  group  are  widely  diffused  in  all  social 
and  economic  strata.  As  a group  they  are  not  economically  disadvan- 
taged, relatively  speaking,  although  many  Jews,  of  course,  are  members 
of  national  groups  having  minority  status.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  in  spite  of  differences  the  same  basic  factors  are  operative  in 
giving  minority  status  to  Jews  as  in  the  case  of  other  minorities. 

This  report  deals  chiefly  with  those  racial  minority  groups  whose 
status  is  relatively  well  defined  and  has  been  relatively  long  continued. 
In  connection  with  a discussion  of  these  groups  and  of  the  whole  subject 
of  minorities,  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  country  and  a safeguard  of  democracy  is  the  fact  that 
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the  population  is  made  up  of  people  of  many  racial  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. This  diversity  has  enriched  American  life,  and  minority  peoples 
have  both  benefited  and  contributed  by  their  presence.  It  must  also  be 
acknowledged  that  progress  has  been  made  in  combating  at  the  source  those 
barriers  which  stand  in  the  way  of  unity  and  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  groups. 

DISADVANTAGES  SUFFERED  BY  CHILDREN  IN  MINORITY  GROUPS 

Children  in  minority  groups  in  general  suffer  the  disadvantages 
of  poverty.  Families  in  minority  groups  are  in  the  lowest-income  groups^ 
and  also  tend  to  have  the  most  children  and  consequently  the  fewest 
resources  per  child.  The  percentages  of  population  under  16  years  of  age 
among  whites  is  31;  Negroes,  34;  Indians,  42;  Mexicans,  42.^  There  are 
about  twice  as  many  children  under  5 years  of  age  per  1,000  women  aged 
20  to  44  years  in  the  minor  racial  groups  as  in  the  white  or  Negro 
population.^ 

As  an  example  of  income  differences,  a consumer-purchases  study 
of  823,000  Chicago  families  in  1935-36  showed  that  the  median  income 
for  native  whites  was  $1,580;  for  foreign-born  whites,  $1,369;  for 
Negroes,  $726.  The  percentage  of  families  receiving  less  than  $1,000 
was  27,4  of  native  white  families;  34.0  of  foreign-born  white;  and 
71.7  of  Negro. 5 

No  minority  people  are  occupationally  distributed  in  a proportion 
similar  to  those  of  the  native  white  population  of  native  parentage. 
According  to  the  National  Resources  Committee,  native  whites  are  generally 
in  more  advanced  occupations;  the  foreign  born  in  semiskilled  and 
unskilled  occupations.  Nearly  twice  as  many  Negro  men  and  six  times  as 
many  Negro  women  as  white  (in  proportion  to  population)  are  employed  on 
farms,  but  there  are  proportionately  twice  as  many  white  farm  owners  and 
managers  as  Negroes,  ten  times  as  many  Negro  croppers,  three  times  as  many 
Negro  tenants,  including  croppers,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  Negro 
laborers  as  white.®  The  Negro  has  no  occupational  fields  which  are  ex- 

2 See  Incomes  of  White  and  Negro  Families  in  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  9 
(September  1939),  pp.  13-24  (Social  Security  Board,  Washington);  and  Distribution  of  Wage 
Earners  by  Race  in  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  pp.  28-29  (National  Resources 
Committee,  Washington,  August  1938) . 

2 Estimated  from  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1930.  Population, 

Vol.  2,  Ch.  10.  Washington,  1933. 

■>  The  Problems  of  a Changing  Population,  p.  128.  National  Resources  Committee. 
Washington,  May  1938. 

5 Study  of  Consumer  Purchases:  Family  Income  in  Chicago,  1935-36,  p.  6.  Bull. 

No.  642,  Vol.  1,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Washington,  1939. 

« The  Problems  of  a Changing  Population,  pp.  75-77. 
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clusively  his,  but  he  is  customarily  barred  from  many.'^  People  of  minority 
status  are  frequently  discriminated  against  in  getting  jobs  and  promotions,® 
and  they  often  have  to  accept  lower  pay  than  others  for  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

Families  in  minority  groups  are  also  discriminated  against  to  a 
certain  extent  in  administration  of  relief.  In  many  communities  relief 
standards  for  minority  families  are  different  from  those  for  other  fami- 
lies, and  assistance  is  less  adequate  and  harder  to  obtain.  Often  this 
situation  is  rationalized  on  the  ground  that  minority  families  are  not 
used  to  as  much  as  others  and  are  more  quickly  demoralized  by  relief. 

Because  of  low  and  uncertain  income,  children  in  minority  families  prob- 
ably have  less  sense  of  security,  as  well  as  less  opportunity  for  eduoa- 
tion,  recreation,  and  vocational  preparation,  than  children  in  majority 
groups . 

Many  children  in  minority  groups  are  segregated  educationally. 
Seventeen  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws  requiring  that 
separate  schools  be  provided  for  white  and  Negro  children,®  and  in  many 
other  States  Negroes  and  children  of  other  minority  groups  are  treated 
separately  in  rules  and  regulations.  In  spite  of  progress  in  recent  years, 
Negro  schools  are  far  behind  white  schools  in  the  same  areas.  A recent 
report  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  states  that  in  poorer  dis- 
tricts the  public  schools  in  which  Indians  are  enrolled  "provide  no 
vocational-education  program,  no  instruction  in  home  economics,  and  no 
specialized  assistance  to  children  suffering  from  language  handicaps."* *® 

In  some  instances  Federal  and  State  funds  are  inequitably  distributed 
between  whites  and  Negroes.**  Orientals  also  are  often  segregated  educa- 
tionally. Instances  can  also  be  cited  of  public  as  well  as  private 
schools  in  many  sections  of  the  country  where  attendance  of  the  children 
of  some  races  is  discouraged  in  various  ways. 

High  birth  rates  and  high  death  rates  are  characteristic  of  life  in 
the  poorer  rural  sections  in  which  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  a large  propor- 

The  Structure  of  the  American  Economy:  Part.  I,  Basic  Characteristics,  p.  29. 
National  Resources  Committee.  Washington,  June  1939. 

* Races  and  Ethnic  Groups  in  American  Life,  by  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  pp.  142-144. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1933. 

® Special  Problems  of  Negro  Education,  by  Doxey  A.  Wilkerson,  p.  xv.  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education.  Staff  Study  No.  12.  Washington,  1938. 

'“Educational  Service  for  Indians,  by  Lloyd  E.  Blauch,  p.  52.  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education.  Staff  Study  No.  18.  Washington,  1938. 

" Proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Conference  on  the  Problems  of  the  Negro  and 
Negro  Youth,  January  12-14,  1939,  p.  43  (National  Youth  Administration,  Washington, 

1939);  and  Special  Problems  of  Negro  Education,  p.  49. 
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tion  of  Negroes  live,^^  In  the  cities  children  of  minority  groups  live  in 
crowded  districts,  in  the  poorest  houses,  and  in  the  least  favorable 
environment  for  child  health  and  growth.  (See  Housing  the  Family,  p.  53. ) 

In  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  areas  they  have  the  highest  mortality  and 
disease  rates. 

The  obvious  lacks  and  disadvantages  of  children  in  minority  groups 
are  accompanied  by  another  handicap  which  can  be  appreciated  fully  perhaps 
only  by  those  who  have  experienced  it.  To  be  labeled  as  "different,"  to 
be  denied  privileges  and  opportunities  given  to  others,  to  be  assigned  an 
inferior  place  as  a human  being  because  of  one’s  skin  color,  religion,  or 
place  of  birth  must  result  in  a vast  number  of  instances  in  stifling  natural 
capacities  and  ambitions  and  in  producing  deep  feelings  of  injustice, 
insecurity,  and  frustration.^^ 

In  some  communities  citizens  of  minority  status  are  deprived  of 
citizenship  rights.  The  poll  tax  affords  a notorious  example  of  devices 
used  to  deprive  constitutionally  eligible  voters  of  their  right  to  vote. 

In  8 Southern  States,  which  require  payment  of  the  poll  tax  in  order  to 
vote,  from  66  to  86  percent  of  the  adults  did  not  go  to  the  polls  in  the 
1936  Presidential  elections.  Putting  it  differently,  in  these  8 States 
only  an  average  of  22  percent  of  those  adults  constitutionally  eligible  to 
vote  cast  a vote,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  about  70  percent  for  the 
other  40  States.  Large  numbers  of  whites  as  well  as  Negroes  are  victims  of 
disfranchisement . 

People  of  minority  groups  are  also  made  the  butt  of  attack  on  racial 
and  religious  grounds  by  various  organizations.  Many  anti-alien  bills  would 
infringe  on  civil  and  political  rights  of  citizens,  and  might  be  used  to 
interfere  v/ith  legitimate  labor  and  other  organizations  to  which  citizens 
and  aliens  belong.  Such  intimidation  has  a bearing  on  the  extent  to  which 
minority  groups  can  be  effective  in  obtaining  better  services  and  conditions 
for  their  children. 

Thought  must  be  given  to  the  possible  results  in  the  future  of  per- 
mitting from  5 to  10  million  children  to  grow  up  under  conditions  in  which 
they  not  only  lack  many  of  the  material  necessities  of  life  but  are  made 
to  feel  that  they  do  not  have  the  same  rights  as  others,  that  they  are 
"different"  and  "inferior,"  and  that  they  must  fight  their  way  against 

'2  The  Problems  of  a Changing  Population,  pp.  12,  138. 

For  discussion  of  the  nature  of  race-relations  problems  see  Race  Relations  and 
Social  Change  by  Charles  S.  Johnson,  in  Race  Relations  and  the  Race  Problem,  edited  by 
Edgar  T.  Thompson.  Duke  University  Press,  Durham,  N.  C.,  1939. 

Suffrage  in  the  South,  by  George  C.  Stoney.  Survey  Graphic,  Vol . 29,  No.  1 
(January  1940),  pp.  5-9,  41-43. 
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obstacles  merely  to  gain  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  in  a democracy 
should  be  assured. 

( 

APPROACHES  TO  THE  MINORITY  PROBLEM 

The  minority  problem  calls  both  for  symptomatic  and  for  fundamental 
treatment.  The  needs  of  minority  children  must  be  met,  and  race  prejudice 
and  discrimination  must  be  attacked  directly.  But  basic  causes  also  must 
be  understood  and  dealt  with,  for  unless  they  are  removed  minority  status 
will  be  forced  upon  some  groups.  In  fact,  some  of  the  oldest  white  American 
families  have  been  forced  into  minority  status  in  some  communities. 

Statement  of  the  problem  requires  discussion  of  facts  which  apply 
to  all  minorities,  for  recognition  of  the  common  elements  throws  light 
on  basic  principles.  It  requires  also  a description  of  each  group  and  its 
unique  characteristics,  history,  and  experience  as  related  to  minority 
status.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a brief  statement  the  first  approach  can  be 
merely  outlined  and  the  second  must  be  almost  entirely  neglected. 

NATURE  OF  OUR  POPULATION 

Americans  include  people  of  a great  many  origins.  An  American  may 
be  by  ancestry  Indian,  Mexican,  Negro,  English,  Irish,  Swedish,  German, 
Italian — or  a mixture  of  these  or  of  many  other  stocks.  Yet,  as  Amram 
Scheinfeld  states,  "We  have  seen  very  clearly  in  the  United  States  that 
in  a little  space  of  time  children  of  every  nationality  take  on  a common 
American  character  to  such  an  extent  that  when  they  reach  maturity  and 
travel  abroad  Europeans  think  of  them  all  as  Arnerioans . " 

If  Indians  are  excepted,  there  is  no  group  that  can  rightly  claim 
to  be  more  American  than  another.  "Every  human  being  that  has  ever 
lived  in  America  has  been  an  immigrant  or  the  descendant  of  an  immigrant," 
Emil  Jordan  reminds  us.^®  We  are  all  relatively  recent  arrivals.  Further- 
more, the  process  of  assimilation  has  been  so  rapid  that  we  can  no  longer 
accurately  trace  the  lines  of  racial  and  national  origin  in  our  population. 
The  1930  census  distinguished  people  according  to  color,  nativity,  and 
nativity  of  parents  (certainly  not  exact  indications  of  race).  In  the 
United  States  only  57  of  every  100  persons  were  native  whites  of  native 
parentage,  and  many  of  these  are  second,  third,  and  fourth  generation 
descendants  of  the  38  million  immigrants  who  have  come  to  our  shores  in 
the  past  100  years. 

You  and  Heredity,  by  Amram  Scheinfeld,  pp.  347—348.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 

New  York,  1939. 

Americans;  a new  history  of  the  peoples  who  settled  the  Americas,  by  Emil  L. 

Jordan,  p.  21.  W.  W.  Norton  & Co.,  New  York,  1939. 
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Of  the  remaining  43  persons  in  every  100,  20  and  a fraction  are 
native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  (foreign  and  native)  parentage;  11  are 
foreign  born;  10  are  Negro;  1 is  Mexican;  and  the  remaining  fraction 
represents  Indian,  Oriental,  and  others.  Only  about  3^  million  persons 
in  our  entire  population  are  aliens,  and  many  of  these  are  on  the  way 
to  citizenship . 

COMMON  FEATURES  OF  MINORITY  GROUPS 

All  minority  groups  have  a right  to  be  here.  Indians,  of  course, 
were  here  before  white  men  and,  as  one  of  them  remarked,  they  never  thought 
of  this  country  as  a wilderness  until  the  white  man  arrived,  Negroes 
were  brought  originally  as  slaves,  some  of  them  before  the  Mayflower 
arrived.  For  many  decades  we  did  everything  in  our  power  to  attract  the 
excess  population  of  the  world,  and  in  some  years  we  admitted  nearly  a 
million  and  a half  immigrants  because  we  needed  them  to  break  our  wild 
lands,  to  build  our  roads,  to  man  our  factories,  and  in  general  to  do  our 
heaviest  and  least  well-paid  work. 

Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  Hindus,  and  Mexicans  have  been 
deliberately  imported  at  different  times  to  provide  cheap  and  tractable 
labor;  they  have  been  ruthlessly  exploited,  and  deliberately  persecuted  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  when  they  could  no  longer  be  exploited.  Stirring 
up  of  race  hatred  has  been  part  of  the  technique  of  exploitation . 

Our  traditional  "open  door"  policy  lasted  only  as  long  as  we 
needed  cheap  labor  from  abroad.*®  With  the  turn  of  the  century  increas- 
ingly severe  restrictions  were  made,  and  in  1921  immigration  from  European 
countries  was  first  placed  on  a quota  basis.  Citizenship  is  denied  to 
Orientals  except  those  born  in  this  country.  In  some  years  since  1924 
more  immigrants  have  left  than  have  entered,  and  with  annual  deaths  taken 
into  account  we  are  not  likely  to  have  an  increase  in  our  foreign-born 
population,  except  of  those  from  North  American  countries. 

In  the  main,  immigrants  have  come  here  seeking  economic  opportunity. 
There  is  little  to  suggest  that  selection  has  been  on  any  basis  other 
than  the  apparent  possibility  of  getting  along  better  here  than  in  their 
native  countries.®®  Immigrants  no  doubt  have  come  largely  from  the  eco- 
nomically less  successful,  and  it  is  therefore  conceivable  that  they  were 

17  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1939,  p.  109.  Washington,  1940. 

Factories  in  the  Field,  by  Carey  McWilliams,  pp.  104,  118.  Little,  Brown  & Co., 
Boston,  1939. 

18  Races  and  Ethnic  Groups  in  American  Life,  pp.  2-3. 

20  American  Minority  Peoples,  by  Donald  Young,  p.  31.  Harper  & Bros.,  New  York, 
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like  our  own  present  relief  and  marginal  population,  which  includes  all 
sorts  of  persons  with  only  one  thing  in  common — insufficient  income. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  people  in  most  racial  and 
cultural  minorities  have  reason  for  being  grateful  that  they  are  here,  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  them  for  the  heavy  burdens  they  have 
carried  and  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  material  and  cultural 
development  of  this  country.  They  have  earned  their  right  to  be  here. 

CHANGES  IN  STATUS  OF  NEGROES 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  two  major  determinants  of 
minority  status  are  external  differences  and  the  degree  to  which  members 
of  groups  so  marked  are  concentrated  (hence  in  competition  for  jobs)  in  a 
particular  community,  industry,  or  occupational  field. As  these  factors 
change,  status  changes.  Striking  developments  affecting  the  status  of 
Negroes  have  been  the  northward  migration  and  the  movement  toward  cities. 
These  movements  have  had  behind  them  the  same  search  for  food  that  brought 
immigrants  here  from  Europe.  Negroes  have  gone  into  the  cities  and  into 
the  North  largely  because  they  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  prospects 
of  better  job  opportunities.  There  is  evidence  that  the  encouragement  they 
received  was  designed  partly  to  meet  the  shortage  in  the  unskilled— labor 
supply  resulting  from  the  restrictions  on  European  immigration.^^ 

Twenty  percent  of  the  Negro  population  lived  in  the  North  in  1930; 

88  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  the  North  and  32  percent  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  South  lived  in  cities.  The  urban  migration  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
rapid  decline  in  the  birth  rate.^  Because  of  a higher  death  rate  among 
Negro  children,  the  net  rate  of  increase  is  now  slightly  lower  for  the 
Negro  population  than  for  the  white.  The  National  Resources  Committee 
predicts  that  unless  there  is  a marked  increase  in  the  fertility  of  north- 
ern Negro  women,  a continuous  northward  migration  will  result  in  a rate  of 
natural  increase  well  under  that  required  for  replacement  of  those  lost 
by  death. 

Since  1790  the  Negro  population  has  increased  only  about  one-half 
to  two-thirds  as  rapidly  as  the  white.  The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the 
total  population  has  fallen  from  20  percent  in  1790  to  less  than  10  percent 
in  1930. 

21  Research  Memorandum  on  Minority  Peoples  in  the  Depression,  by  Donald  Young, 
pp.  8-9.  Social  Science  Research  Council  Bull.  No.  31.  New  York,  1937. 

22  American  Minority  Peoples,  pp.  45-49. 

23  The  Problems  of  a Changing  Population,  pp.  99,  103. 

2< Ibid. , p.  129.  The  net  rate  'of  increase  is  lower  for  the  Negro  than  for  the 
white  in  all  categories  except  the  rural— farm  group,  but  proportionately  more  Negroes  than 
whites  live  in  farm  areas. 
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These  trends  affect  the  total  picture  of  Negro-white  raoe  relations. 
The  Negro  population  has  become  diffused  over  larger  areas,  its  perspective 
has  been  broadened,  new  leaders  have  developed,  and  cooperation  within  the 
group  and  with  whites  on  many  social  problems  of  common  interest  has 
increased.  A growing  consciousness  of  the  minority  problem  as  its  relates 
to  the  Negro  group  has  resulted.  It  is  the  dynamic  character  of  the 
minority  group  (as  of  the  majority),  as  Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson  has  pointed 
out,  that  makes  of  race  relations  a "problem."  If  the  Negro  could  be  kept 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  and  economic  scale  there  would  be  a Negro 
minority  but  no  race-relations  problem.  However,  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
prevent  change  and  growth  in  one-tenth  of  our  population,  and  efforts  based 
on  the  assumption  that  we  can  do  so  will  aggravate  the  problem. 

SITUATION  OF  SMALLER  MINORITIES 

Indians  and  Orientals  constitute  lesser  problems  as  minorities 
primarily  because  they  are  relatively  few  in  number.  Their  cultures  also 
are  different.  The  Indian  has  never  competed  with  the  white  man  for  jobs 
to  any  signifioant  degree.  This  group  has  been  thoroughly  exploited  or 
restricted  in  opportunities,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Federal 
policy  in  respect  to  Indians  has  begun  to  take  cognizance  of  their  culture 
and  of  what  the  Indian  wants  for  himself  rather  than  what  the  white  man 
thinks  he  wants  or  ought  to  be. 

Orientals  (in  addition  to  being  ineligible  for  naturalization)  are  in 
practice  confined  to  a few  occupations  where  they  offer  relatively  little 
competition  with  whites,  and  they  are  so  self-contained  socially  and 
economically  that  they  rarely  become  recipients  of  relief. 

The  number  of  Mexicans  in  this  country  increased  greatly  following 
the  World  War,  as  Mexico  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  foreign  sources  of 
cheap  labor.  Although  Mexicans  are  still  confined  largely  to  five  western 
and  southwestern  States  and  to  agricultural  migratory  labor,  they  are 
being  drawn  increasingly  into  other  sections  and  other  industries.  We 
may  therefore  expect  an  increasing  problem  in  the  attitude  toward  them. 

CHANGING  STATUS  OF  FOREIGN-BORN 

Factors  tending  to  remove  minority  status  of  foreign  nationality 
groups  are  the  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  on  immigration,  rapid 
assimilation,  and  a falling  birth  rate.  The  decline  in  the  fertility  rate 

26  The  Present  Status  of  Race  Relations  With  Particular  Reference  to  the  Negro, 
by  Charles  S.  Johnson.  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  Vol.  8,  No.  3 (July  1939),  p.  323. 
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of  foreign-born  women  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  for  native  white 
women,  although  the  rate  is  still  about  8 percent  higher.  One  of  the 
reasons  given  for  this  decline  is  that  the  urban  trend  has  been  greater 
among  foreign-born  than  among  native  white,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
former  residing  in  cities  is  much  larger  than  of  the  latter.  Urban 
residence  tends  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  for  all  groups.  The  decrease  in 
the  fertility  of  the  foreign  born  is  all  the  more  striking  because  there 
has  been  a large  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  immigrants  from 
countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe^®  where  the  birth  rates  are  high. 

Italians,  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Slovaks  are  at  present  more  likely 
to  constitute  minority  groups  than  the  English,  Germans,  or  Scandinavians. 
Immigration  from  northern  Europe  occurred  earlier  and  there  has  been  more 
time  for  assimilation;  it  occurred  at  a time  when  the  existence  of  more 
free  land  and  greater  opportunity  in  crafts  and  trades  resulted  in  wider 
geographic  and  occupational  diffusion.  The  newer  immigration  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  occurred  after  industrialization  and  the  urban  trend 
were  further  advanced,  and  immigrants  found  their  major  opportunities  in 
unskilled  jobs  in  congested  areas.  This  meant  too  that  they  had  to  adjust 
themselves  not  only  to  a new  national  culture  but  to  an  urban  existence 
far  different  from  the  rural  and  village  life  to  which  most  of  them  were 
accustomed.  These  factors  help  to  explain  the  difficulties  frequently 
arising  between  foreign-born  parents  and  their  children  born  in  this 
country . 

SCIENTIFIC  MEANING  OF  RACE 

Although  race  prejudice  is  a surface  symptom  of  a deeply  rooted 
condition,  it  is  also  in  itself  a barrier  to  better  understanding  and 
better  relationships  between  races.  The  term  race  is  much  misused. 

Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  recently  declared  that  "the  nations  of  Europe  deserve 
in  no  case  to  be  termed  races"  and  he  denied  that  there  is  "any  scientific 
foundation  for  the  opinion  that  some  nations  are  inherently  superior  to 
others." The  American  Anthropological  Society  passed  a resolution  in 
1938  to  the  effect  that  "race  involves  the  inheritance  of  similar  physical 
variations  by  large  groups  of  mankind,  but  its  psychological  and  cultural 
connotations,  if  they  exist,  have  not  been  ascertained  by  science. 
Anthropology  provides  no  scientific  basis  for  discrimination  against  any 
people  on  the  ground  of  racial  inferiority,  religious  affiliation,  or  lin- 
guistic heritage." 

26  The  Problems  of  a Changing  Population,  pp.  127-128. 

22  As  reported  in  New  York  Times,  September  21,  1939. 
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Although  differences  among  racial  groups  are  recognized,  no  scien- 
tific field  has  produced  evidence  that  any  race  is  inherently  superior  to 
another.  Differences  in  capacity  between  individuals  in  the  same  groups 
are  found  to  be  much  greater  than  differences  between  races.  Every 
minority  group  has  demonstrated  the  abilities  of  its  members  in  the  pro- 
fessions, arts,  and  sciences  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  skilled  jobs.  It 
is  true  that  group  differences,  which  are  cultural  as  well  as  biological, 
tend  to  emphasize  different  capacities,  but  even  these  differences  tend 
to  disappear  when  the  individual  grows  up  in  a new  culture.  The  fact  that 
we  know  much  more  about  the  effects  of  environment  than  the  effects  of 
heredity  and  are  able  practically  to  do  much  more  about  the  former  has 
shifted  the  interest  from  biological  influences  of  families  or  individuals 
to  social  conditions  and  heritage.^® 

LARGER  DANGERS  OF  RACE  DISCRIMINATION 

For  those  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  all  children  there  are  other 
reasons,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  children  directly  involved  and  the 
unique  character  of  some  of  their  handicaps,  for  giving  special  attention 
to  the  minority  problem.  It  is  a problem  which  deeply  affects  the  whole 
population  and  hence  all  children.  Race  prejudice  and  discrimination  are 
not  peculiar  to  any  section  of  the  country  nor  to  any  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. Nor  does  the  minority  problem  spring  from  the  nature  or  character 
of  the  people  in  minority  groups,  for  every  racial  group  has  been  treated 
as  a minority  at  one  time  or  another.  The  problem  is  one  deeply  rooted 
in  our  social  structure  and  fraught  with  danger  for  the  whole  population. 
Examples  are  not  lacking  of  the  use  of  minorities  to  destroy  national 
unity,  to  set  one  part  of  the  population  against  another,  and  to  defeat  the 
common  interest  of  all  the  people  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  living 
and  in  attaining  greater  security  of  life  and  liberty. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  standards  set  for  the  protection  and  care  of  children  in  this 
country  should  apply  to  all  children.  The  denial  of  opportunity  to  any  on 
the  ground  of  race,  citizenship,  color,  or  creed  is  undemocratic  and  inim- 
ical to  the  welfare  of  all  children.  All  citizens  should  work  continuously 
for  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination  and  prejudice  in  all  their 
forms.  This  effort  must  be  made  in  home  and  school,  in  law-making  bodies. 


28  The  Problems  of  a Changing  Population,  pp.  161-163. 
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and  in  local.  State,  and  National  organizations,  public  and  private,  which 
serve  children  directly  or  indirectly. 

1.  Children  are  born  without  prejudice  and  their  attitudes  are  gained  from 
the  environment  in  which  they  grow.  The  family  is  first  to  exert  its  influence, 
and  parents  therefore  should  protect  and  strengthen  the  natural  tolerance  of  their 
children.  All  parents  should  build  in  the  minds  of  children  such  pride  in  their 
background  that  they  may  be  able  to  become  creative  persons  in  American  life. 

2.  Schools  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  social  and  recreational  agencies,  are 
in  strategic  positions  to  foster  racial  tolerance  and  to  promote  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  children  of  different  cultural  and  racial  origins.  This 
is  not  so  much  a matter  of  bringing  about  fuller  appreciation  of  the  various  cul- 
tures represented,  although  this  is  important,  as  it  is  a question  of  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school.  The  quality  of  teaching,  par- 
ticularly in  the  social  sciences,  is  also  significant.  We  need  better  literature 
on  race  relations,  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  textbooks  on  this  subject, 

and  inclusion  in  textbooks  of  material  relating  to  the  achievements  of  Negroes  and 
all  minorities.  The  objective  in  schools  is  not  merely  mutual  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  different  racial  and  nationality  groups,  but  above  all  the  development 
in  children  of  common  interests,  attitudes,  and  purposes  as  Americans.  Participa- 
tion in  common  activities  by  children  and  adults  of  all  groups  is  necessary  to 
mutual  understanding  and  confidence.  Action  by  parent-teacher  groups  along  lines 
suggested  by  this  statement  is  recommended. 

3.  Full  consideration  should  be  given  to  minority  groups  in  the  planning 
and  administration  of  social  and  public  services;  the  same  standards  of  food, 
clothing,  housing,  medical  care,  education,  and  recreation  applied  to  other  children 
should  be  used  in  determining  the  needs  of  children  in  these  groups.  Involuntary 
segregation  should  be  eliminated. 

4.  Employers  and  unions  are  particularly  urged  to  eliminate  discrimination 
on  the  ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  citizenship,  for  among  the  most  severe 
handicaps  of  children  in  minority  groups  are  inadequate  income  and  work  oppor- 
tunities of  their  parents. 

5.  Civic  and  social  agencies,  labor  and  consumer  organizations,  political 
parties  and  governmental  agencies,  including  legislative  bodies,  should  place  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  adequate  representation  and  participation  of  minority 
groups  both  in  the  ranks  and  in  administrative  and  policy-making  activities. 

6.  Because  minority  groups  have  proportionately  more  children  than  others 
and  live  to  a greater  extent  in  areas  with  the  least  resources,  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  to  States  for  services  affecting  children  is  extremely  important  for 
their  welfare. 

In  the  local  use  of  Federal  and  State  grants  the  same  standards  of  adequacy 
should  be  applied  to  minority  groups  as  to  others,  and  this  should  be  a specific 
legislative  requirement  enforced  by  public  opinion  and  safeguarded  by  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  appeal  and  to  obtain  a fair  hearing  without  fear  of  being 
penalized. 
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The  expansion  of  Federal  services  in  the  fields  of  education,  health,  housing, 
public  works,  employment,  apprenticeship  and  vocational  training,  and  child- 
welfare  and  youth  services  is  urged  as  an  essential  means  of  increasing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  children  in  minority  groups. 

The  extension  of  social— security  and  fair— labor— standards  legislation  to 
agricultural  and  domestic  workers  and  the  enforcement  of  legislation  to  protect 
collective  bargaining  in  agriculture  would  have  a direct  and  beneficial  effect 
upon  minority  families  and  their  children  because  a large  proportion  of  minority 
workers  are  in  these  fields. 

7.  Aliens  should  be  encouraged  to  become  citizens  and  to  assume  the  full 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  to  the  extent  that  this  is  possible.  This  will 
benefit  their  children  both  in  a practical  and  in  a psychological  sense.  The  right 
of  Americans  to  protect  themselves  against  undesirable  aliens  in  the  population 
is  recognized,  but  so-called  anti-alien  bills  which  exploit  race  prejudice  and 
imply  that  aliens  and  all  of  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong  are  by  nature 
subversive  are  condemned  as  contrary  to  our  tradition  of  hospitality  and  an 
infringement  of  civil  liberties. 

Discriminatory  legislation  and  practices  in  all  their  forms  should  be 
guarded  against  and  eliminated  where  they  exist.  Poll  taxes  and  racial  discrim- 
ination in  civil  service  are  particularly  undesirable.  No  person  in  a democracy 
should  be  denied  his  rights  on  account  of  his  national  origin,  creed,  color,  or 
citizenship . 
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